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Art. I—CIVIL GOVERNMENT AND RELIGION. 
By LyMan H. ATWATER. 


1.—Church and State in the United States, by JOSEPH. P. THOMPSON. 


2.—Two Lectures upon the Relations of Civil Law to Church Polity, Dis- 
cipline, and Property, by HON. WILLIAM STRONG, LL.D., Justice ofthe 
Supreme Court, U.S. 


3 -—-The Last Annual Message of the President of the U. S. 
4.—The Political Expostulation of Mr. Guapstong, and the Replies to it 
ot Dr. Newman and ARCHBISHOP MANNING. 

THE question concerning the right relation of religion to 
civil government has for some years been rapidly coming to 
the foreground throughout Christendom, and is compelling at- 
tention even in heathendom. In proof of this it is only nec- 
essary to callto mind the fierce conflicts in Britain and Ger- 
many, headed by Gladstone and Bismarck on the one side, and 
the Roman Pontiff and his surbordinate hierarchs on the other ; 
likewise, the contentions in our own country in regard to relig- 
ion and sectarianism in State schools, the statutes for Sabbath 
observance, the taxation of church property, which have 
evoked an expression as explicit as it is unexampled, in the 
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last annual message of the President of the United States. 
The following is President Grant’s language on these subjects: 


As the primary step, therefore, to our advancement in all that has marked 
our progress in the past century, I suggest for your earnest consideration, 
and most earnestly recommend it, that a constitutional amendment be sub- 
mitted to the Legislatures of the several States for ratification, making it the 
duty of each of the several States to establish and forever maintain free pub- 
lic schools adequate to the education of all the children in the rudimentary 
branches within their respective limits, irrespective of sex, color, birthplace, 
or religion, forbidding the teaching in said schools of religious, atheistic, or pa- 
gan tenets, and prohibiting the granting of any school funds, or school taxes, 
or any part thereof, either by legislative, municipal, or other authority, for 
the benefit, or in aid, directly or indirectly,.of any religious sect or denomi- 
nation, or in aid, or for the benefit of, any other object of any nature or kind 
whatever... I would suggest the taxation ofall property equally, whether 
church or corporation, exempting only the last resting place of the dead, and 
possibly, with proper restrictions, church edifices. 


Recapitulating at the close of his message, he says, with 
marked solemnity : 


As this will be the last annual message which I shall have the honor of 
transmitting to Congress before my successor is chosen, I will repeat or re- 
capitulate the questions which I deem of vital importance to be legislated 
upon and settled at this session : 

First.—That the States be required to afford the opportunity of good com- 
mon school education to every child within their limits. 

Second.—That no sectarian tenets shall ever be taught in any school sup- 
ported in whole or in part by the State, nation, or by the proceeds of any 
tax levied upon any community; make education compulsory so far as to 
deprive all persons who cannot read or write from becoming voters after the 
year 1899, disfranchising none, however, on the ground of illiteracy, who 
may be voters at the time this amendment takes effect. 

Third.—Declare the church and State forever separate and distinct, but 
each free within their proper spheres, and that all church property shall bear 
its own proportion of taxation. 

Fourth.—Drive out licensed immorality, such as polygamy and the impor- 
tation of women for illegitimate purposes. To recur again to the Centennial 
year: it would seem as though now, as we are about to begin the second 
century of our national existence, would be a most fitting time for these re- 
forms.” 


Scarcely less significant is the amendment to the national con- 
stitution proposed by the late Speaker, Mr. Blaine ; less sweep- 
ing than the President’s proposed amendments, yet, viewed in 
connection with his known aspirations and sagacity, it is 
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quite indicative of a deep movement in the public mind which 
political aspirants cannot ignore. It reads: ‘ No State shall 
make any law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; and no money raised by taxa- 
tion in any State, for the support of public schools, or derived 
from any public fund therefor, shall ever be under the control 
of any religious sect, nor shall any money so raised ever be di- 
vided between religious sects or denominations.” 

These practical issues, which have been operative in local, 
and are thus coming to the front in our national, politics, 
cannot be solved without the light of the theoretical prin- 
ciples which underlie and control them, including, first, the 
normal relations of religion, especially the Christian religion, 
to civil government as such; and next, to our own special form 
of government. The topics thus brought under discussion 
are: 

1. The extent to which the State ought to be controlled by 
religion, especially the Christian religion. 

2. The extent to which it ought to aid, encourage, or sup-_ 
port religion. 

3. The extent to which its obligations in these respects are 
modified by the obligation to maintain liberty of conscience 
and the right of private judgment. 

4. The extent of the State’s rightful power over the church. 

5. The relations of all these subjects to the divine authority 
and infallibility of the Holy Scriptures asserted by Christians ; 
to the alleged infallibility of the Pope in interpreting and 
applying the Scriptures asserted by Papists, and to the tenets 
of Pagans, Deists, Infidels, and Atheists, who deny their divine 
authority; and, finally, the extent to which all these questions 
must depend upon the historic religious life and civilization of 
our own, or any nation for their adequate application. 

Without promising to treat these questions in this precise 
order, since they largely so interlock that the discussion of any 
one may involve and dispose of others at the same time, we, 
nevertheless, judge it expedient at the threshold thus to bring 
the various points entering into the discussion distinctly before 
our readers. When they are disposed of, we shall be prepared 
to apply the result to such questions as the union of Church 
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and State, Sunday laws, laws prohibiting any forms of immor- 
ality and irreligion, religion or religious exercises of any sort 
in public schools, chaplaincies in Congress, the Army, and Navy, 
to civil laws maintaining the Christian institute of Marriage 
and divorce, and forbidding polygamy and all forms of adultery, 
—in short, all legislation having a moral aim, or aim of con- 
forming to the law of God. . 

Now, in regard to the first great question, how far civil gov- 
ernment is, or ought to be, subject to the control of religion, it 
is safe to say, negatively, that it is not so in the same sense, or 
to the same extent, as the church, because the latter is exclu- 
sively a religious organization, constituted wholly for the pur- 
pose of teaching, maintaining, and exemplifying religion, In 
short, while the church and the State are divinely appointed 
organizations, and in their respective spheres alike indispensa- 
ble to human welfare, they differ in that the church is super- 
natural in its origin and constitution, and has for its end man’s 
eternal welfare ; while the State is of the natural order, and has 
for its immediate end man’s temporal and earthly well-being. 
Yet, though thus diverse, they are not conflicting, but mutu- 
ally harmonious and auxiliary. For, first, whatever promotes 
man’s eternal welfare, does thereby, in all normal conditions, 
tend to further his temporal well-being ; what best fits him for 
heaven, best fits him for earth. The truest servant of God is 
himself the highest and happiest of men, and the best promoter 
of all that is good in and for men. ‘Godliness is profitable 
unto all things, having the promise of the life that now is, and 
that which is to come.” 

Next, the State, in so far as it fulfils its proper function of 
securing the rights of men, the order of human society, and 
the temporal progress of the people, does so far forth, to say 
no more, furnish opportunity, facility, and encouragement to 
the church to pursue its own proper end with success, certainly 
without hindrance or molestation. The protection which the 
State gives to church property, the worship of Christian assem- 
blies, and holy living, is of inestimable service to religion, as 
may readily be seen, if we think for a moment what are the fear- 
ful odds against religion when it is otherwise, as under the 
heathen emperors, or later intolerant and persecuting govern- 
ments. Hence, if we may not look for rulers to be in any other 
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sense nursing fathers and nursing mothers to the church, we 
are required, at least, to pray for “king, and all that are in au- 
thority, that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all god- 
liness and honesty.” (1 Tim. ii: 2). 

But, still further, in each of these spheres—the secular and 
religious—and in matters civil and ecclesiastical, in all things, 
we must obey God in respect to whatever he has commanded 
or ordained. We must obey our consciences, and this means 
that we must obey the clearly manifested will of God, whether 
evinced to us by the light of nature or of revelation. This can- 
not be gainsaid without abjuring our rational, moral, and account- 
able nature. It follows, that while the requirements of Scripture 
have vastly fewer points of direct and immediate contact with 
the State, as the great social organism for the temporal, than 
with the church, as the supernatural organism for man in rela- 
tion to the divine and eternal, yet, within its sphere, as with 
man in all temporal and worldly relations, the ruler is bound to 
obey the commands of God in respect to all things which they 
touch. He may not, asa statesman, ruler, or voter, violate any 
precept of the decalogue—that comprehensive summary of eter- 
nal and immutable morality—any more than in any other ca- 
pacity. This, though self evident on its face, is made to ap- 
pear with great vividness and clearness in the paper entitled 
‘“‘ Legislation on Moral Questions,” presented by James Girdle- 
stone, Esq:, member of the incorporated Law Society of the 
United Kingdom, to the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
in New York in 1873. It was one of the essays contributed 
under the general head of “ Christianity and Civil Govern- 
ment.”* It impressed us when hearing, and now does on 
reading it, as one of the most outspoken and timely of the 
many valuable discussions brought before that body. He calls 
attention to the fact, that the whole second table of the law re- 
spects man in his social, including civil, relations, and that it is 
all necessary to any fulfilment of the original command, “ in- 
crease and multiply,” which can raise human society above the. 
condition of mere herds of brutes, we might say, pandemonium 
itself. It guards the order of the family and proper training of 








. See Evangelical Alliance Conference, 1873. Published by the Harpers. Pp. 535 
It contains several able papers on this general topic by Presidents Woolsey, Hopkins, 
and others. 
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the race ; the sacredness of life and person, of chastity and mar- 
riage ; of the right to one’s labor and its fruits; of truth as against 
all falsehood ; while the last precept reaches the desires and 
covetings of the soul. These, indeed, cannot be the direct ob- 
ject of human cognizance or legislation, since “ man looketh on 
the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart ;”’ 
but still they are so far recognized as belonging to the essence 
of morality, even by human lawgivers, that they profess: 1. To 
enjoin only such actions as a right inward spirit would prompt; 
2. To forbid only what, if duly informed, it would forbid and 
refrain from ; 3. To punish as crimes only such as bear a pre- 
sumption of ill-intent, which presumption the accused may re- 
but. Thus in murder the design not only to take life, but with 
“ malice aforethought,” or murderous intent, is essential not 
only to the moral, but the legal crime. Although the killing 
be proved, yet if it be proved to have been done fora lawful pur- 
pose, or without murderous intent, the crime of murder is dis- 
proved. So of theft: the taking of the property of another 
without his consent, if proved to have been done for a lawful 
purpose, is no longer theft. 

Now, in regard to the second table, or the man-ward part, of 
the decalogue, there can be no question that it underlies and 
ought to control all human legislation in the various stations and 
relations to which it refers, insomuch that: 1. Lawgivers may 
never rightfully enjoin or positively sanction any violation of 
them ; 2. In all practicable ways consistent with their proper 
functions and prerogatives, they must enforce and promote their 
observance by visiting suitable penalties upon the transgressors 
of them. Indeed,the larger part of all civil statutes aim at the 
direct or indirect application and enforcement of them. And 
as to the common, in distinction from the statute law, it is but 
the unfolding and application of the principles of eternal jus- 
tice, as embodied in the decalogue, to the progressive and ever 
varying conditions of mankind in civil society. 

Now, if we pass to the other table, the God-ward part of the 
law, while it has nothing to do with any union of Church and 
State, or with enjoining the adoption or support of any secta- 
rian form of religion by the State, yet, in perfect consistency 
with this, it forbids all worship or recognition of idols or false 
gods in place of the one living and true God, all worship or 
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recognition of images purporting to be the representatives or 
symbols of deity; all profanation of his name, whether by 
blasphemy, perjury, or the trifling and frivolous use of it ; while 
it enjoins the sanctification of the Sabbath by a sacred rest from 
secular labor and occupation of the mind with the Divine 
Being, his worship and ordinances. Hence, the laws against 
profaneness and blasphemy have their foundation in the divine 
law and the enlightened Christian conscience. These gratui- 
tous insults to God are not only an affront to pious souls, but 
a serious hindrance to the due honoring and worshiping of 
God by his people. 

Still more is it necessary for the State to treat the Sabbath 
as a day of rest for its own officials, and for all the people, not 
only by making it a dzes non for secular business and contracts, 
but by restraining that desecration of it which interferes with 
the due hallowing of it to the Lord by Christian people in be- 
coming quiet, and in fit exercises of private and public worship. 
All this is incumbent on the State primarily and essentially, 
because God commands it. It is, indeed, expedient for man. 
It ensures the physical and mental relaxation, as well as the 
moral and spiritual culture, which are so requisite to his well- 
being; it marks that division of time, and secures that uniform 
day of rest from labor, which, however needful or useful they 
might appear by the light of natural reason, could never have 
been realized in the absence of an express divine command. 
Moreover, it is no less in its God-ward than its man-ward as- 
pect, that man in every condition, private and public, is bound 
to observe it, and to remove all needless hindrances to the due 
observance of it by those who fear God. We cannot assent, 
therefore, to the doctrine, sometimes propounded from high 
sources, that human legislation should have nothing to do with 
the Sabbath in its God-ward aspect, whether as ordained by 
God, or as designed in its due observance to render him fit 
honor. No God-fearing legislator can ignore the obligation to 
observe it because God commands it, no matter what may seem 
the effect of its observance on the physical and mental condi- 
tion of man. This is undoubtedly beneficent. But, irrespec- 
tive of this, man is bound always and everywhere to observe it 
{works of necessity and mercy aside), because it is God’s day, 


and its observance is divinely commanded. It is quite certain, 
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withal, that no mere consideration of its benefits to man, aside 
of God’s command, ever can suffice to secure its observance, 
All else is mere matter of human calculation, obvious to some, 
obscure to the multitude, morally and religiously binding on 
none. And, therefore, men cannot set up or sanction idolatry, 
or image worship, or profaneness, or Sabbath breaking, as a 
collective political body, as legislators or voters, any more than 
in their individual capacity, without rebellion against God. 
They may not be warranted to punish or forcibly restrain idol- 
atry or false worship on the part of others, out of respect to 
liberty of conscience, but they cannot enact or sanction these 
enormities themselves, nor can they, acting as a State, even out 
of respect to scruples of conscience, real or alleged, permit irre- 
ligion or false religion to interfere with or prevent the full dis- 
charge by all of whatever duties they owe to God and man, in- 
cluding the full exercise of the true religion, without disobe- 
dience to God. 

In another aspect, as we shall soon show, the binding force 
of the other parts of the decalogue already considered is largely 
due to the explicit declaration of them in the Bible. But that 
regarding the Sabbath has this peculiarity, that, as to the de- 
signation of every seventh day to be kept holy to the Lord, 
this is a positive element in the command, undiscoverable by 
natural conscience, and made known wholly by supernatural 
revelation. The duty and advantage of setting apart some 
undefined portion of time for respite from secular labor, and 
occupation with divine things, are indeed discernible with 
more or less clearness by natural reason and conscience. Hence, 
the observance, or non-observance, of the Sabbath in every 
sphere of human action, private and public, is an act of obedi- 
ence,or disobedience, to the revealed will of God. And here there 
can be no neutrality for the individual or the State. We must 
treat it as a sacred day by rest from ordinary labor; or asa secular 
day, by not abstaining from it. Ruler and people must herein 
obey or disobey the Word of God. Cana man as a legislator, or 
magistrate, disobey God any more than as a private citizen ? 
The question answers itself, not only for every Christian, but 
for every man having a conscience. How then can govern- 
ment maintain that entire neutrality for which some contend, 
relative to religion and Christianity? For the State to set aside 
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or ignore the Sabbath, is as plainly an anti-Christian and infi- 
del demonstration by the government, as enthroning the 
Goddess of Reason or a harlot in place of the true God by 
the State is to espouse beastly atheism or sensualism. It is only 
beginning what was for a time carried to its logical issue in the 
French Revolution, in the abolition of all the divisions and 
nomenclature of time which bore any vestige or trace of the 
Christian era—a monstrosity which not even the most apostate 
nation historically Christian, and in the heart of Christendom, 
could long endure, and toward which the most advanced 
American skepticism will not dare to take so slight a step as to 
ask the erasure of “ The year of our Lord,” or “Sunday Excep- 
ted,”’ from our national constitution, or, of the rule of Con- 
gress requiring the suspension of public business on Sundays. 

It is a very common assumption, that natural morality fur- 
nishes all the principles required for right and necessary legis- 
lation, without any guidance from divine revelation, such as 
might show any national preference for the religion of the Bible. 
The most radical advocates of the entire divorce of the State 
from religion maintain that a sufficientwarrantfor thé cessation 
of labor by the State and its officers on Sunday, is found in our 
natural sense of the need of a weekly holiday, irrespective of 
any express command of God to make it a holy-day. This 
class objects to all laws for de-secularizing the Sabbath, or 
guarding its sanctity, beyond the mere suspension of their own 
labors by legislative bodies, and whatever else may be neces- 
rary to make it like any other legal holiday. We deem what has 
already been said a sufficient refutation ofthis idea of natural 
morality being a sufficient guide as concerns the civil rulers’ 
duty touching the Sabbath. And the same in a good meas-. 
ure true as regards the relation of legislation to the entire 
moral law. 

For although the law of God, as to its moral element, which 
includes the whole decalogue, except the positive designation 
of the time and day for the Sabbath, is inscribed on the natu- 
ral conscience, “written on the heart,”’ (Rom. ii, i5,) yet, owing 
tothe Fall, which hasinfected our whole moral nature with its cor- 
ruption, the conscience itself becomes “ defiled” and “ seared,” 
so that its vision of moral truths and distinctions becomes, in 
various degrees, blurred and distorted wherever it is left te 
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itself, unguarded and uncorrected by the light of revelation. 
No nation is so imbruted as to have lost all sense of moral ob- 
ligations and distinctions. But it cannot be denied that be- 
yond the bounds of Christendom, moral standards are fearfully 
perverted, much more, indeed, in the application of moral prin- 
ciples than as respects the ultimate principles themselves, 
They call evil good and good evil ; put light for darkness, and 
darkness for light. And if the light within them be darkness, 
how great is that darkness. The moral code in heathen na- 
tions, while it shows a conscience not yet extinct, but only 
perverted, is in various respects shocking and atrocious. It is 


only the light of the Bible that restores fully to the view of 


men those principles of morality which, originally inscribed on 
the-conscience, have been so obscured and distorted that only 
this divine light can, like heat upon invisible ink, bring them 
again to sight with unmistakable clearness and accuracy. 
Hence, the elevation of the morality of Christian above heathen 
nations, and of Protestant and Evangelical above Romish com- 
munities, is due to the explicit proclamation of the moral stan- 
dard in the Word, by the authority and as the law of God, and 
the re-affirmation of it in the New Testament by our Saviour, 
who declares he came not to destroy but to fulfil it. This 
he does eminenter, not only by reiterating the law, but by 
bearing its curse for the sinners he saves from it, and supplying 
the gracious aid requisite to strengthen fallen man for the due 
observance ofit. The morality, then, which lifts Christians above 
heathen societies and states, is not mere natural morality, as 
that is understood and exemplified by fallen man, without a sup- 
ernatural revelation, but as it is clarified and adequately set 
forth and enforced by the Word of God. And this law, to 
the exclusion of whatever is contrary to it, is what the State 
and rulers are bound not to violate in their own actions and their 
requirements of others. Otherwise they rebel against God, and 
compel his faithful servants to disobey them as they would 
obey Him. For, when God and man come into conflict, we 
‘* ought to obey God rather than man.” (Acts v: 29.) 

This holds, too, with reference to the knowledge of God him- 
self by the light of nature, and of revelation. The apostle 
teaches that there is in the “ things that are made,” z. e. 
the light of nature, ample evidence of “ his eternal power and 
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god-head,” sufficient to leave even the heathen “ without 
excuse,” not only for pure atheism, but for their erroneous and 
degrading conceptions of the Deity. 

Our text-books of natural theology prove that this is so. Yet, 
while the heathen nations show that the idea of God cannot 
be eradicated from their minds, they nevertheless always so 
turn itinto some form of pantheism, polytheism, fetichism, or 
idolatry, that they only retain the most dim and shadowy per- 
version of it. ‘ That which may be known of God is indeed 
manifest in them, for he hath showed it unto them,” yet 
they do not know it, because they “do not like to retain God in 
their knowledge.” So their “foolish hearts are darkened.” (See 
Romans, i: 19-25.) The true knowledge of God which exists 
among men is, therefore, confined to the Christian nations and 
comes from the Word of God. This isthe real source of all the 
true, or at least adequate, actual knowledge of God among 
men. In His light we see light. It is in the Christian nations, 


‘and in the light of revealed theology, that all good systems of 


natural theology are constructed. The God therefore known 
to Christian nations is the God of the Bible. The morality 
known among them is the morality of the Bible. His revealed 
will, therefore, so far as applicable to the temporal sphere, with 
which civil government has to do, must control the proceed- 
ings of all rulersand all people who would not incur his dis- 
pleasure. ‘“ Be wise now therefore, O ye kings: be instructed, 
ye judges of the earth. Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice 
with trembling. Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish 
from the way, when yet his wrath is kindled but a little.” (Psalm 
ii : 10-12.) 

The impossibility of utterly divorcing civil government 
from religion, at least so far as all but infidels are concerned, 
is further apparent from its being the ‘“ ordinance of God.” 
(Rom. xiii: 1-6.) From this, the apostle argues the obligation 
of being subject to it on the very logical ground, that whoso 
resisteth it “resisteth the ordinance of God;”’ and hence, that 
obedience to it is incumbent on us, not only from dread of its 
punishments, but as a matter of conscience; “not only for 
wrath, but for conscience sake.’ It is a no less necessary con- 
clusion from these premises, that the government being, as to 
essence and institution, but not as to the mode of determin- 
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ing who shall bear rule, “an ordinance of God.” those who 
administer it ought to conduct it in the fear and according to 
the will of God. So St. Paul teaches, that rulers “are not a 
terror to good works, but to the evil;” and St. Peter, that they 
are “sent for the punishment of evil-doers and for the praise 
of them that do well.” This is the true criterion of all right- 
eous and salutary rule. It must repress evil and promote what 
is good. Now, where is the standard which determines what 
is morally good and morally evil? Surely nowhere else than 
in the word and law of God, binding the conscience, and thus 
controlling the conduct of men. So, by every line of proof 
and argument we are forced to the conclusion, that civil gov- 
ernment, no less than individual men, must be conformed to 
the law of God at all points of contact with it. We do not 
say that it is to apply and enforce this law in that spiritual 
sphere which belongs to ecclesiastical polity. Far from it. 
But we say, that in the departments of the secular sphere to 
which it relates, it should, of right, be conformed to and main- 
tain, certainly never violate, the law of God. 

Coming now to the next great question, how far civil govern- 
ment ought to favor or cherish religion ? we observe: 

1. That it is perfectly consistent with the foregoing princi- 
ples, and, if consistent with them, required by a due regard to 
the claims of religious liberty and freedom of conscience, that 
equal protection be shown to all, and special favor or support 
to none, of the religious denominations which profess to be 
founded or guided by the Sacred Scriptures. For all these 
avowedly make the law of God their moral standard, not 
only in matters of perfect, but of imperfect, obligation ; not only 
in respect to outward acts, capable of being defined and en- 
forced by human statutes and magistrates, but in regard to 
all the interior life of the soul, and indeterminate duties of 
every sort, which no human laws or tribunals can enforce. The 
only qualification, or exception, respects Jews and other Sab- 
batarians, who insist on observing the seventh instead of the 
first day of the week as the Lord’s day. Of course, it is im- 
possible to accommodate them as to the day adopted as the 


‘national day of rest. The day chosen must be that which is 


recognized as such by the great majority of the nation, and es- 
tablished in its historic life and usages. If others come to 
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dwell among us, believing in no Sabbath, or in a seventh-day 
Sabbath, they must submit to the conscience of the nation, 
not the conscience of the nation tothem. There is no other 
alternative. The most that the dissentients can ask is free tol- 
eration in their own Sabbath, beliefs, and observances. So 
long as they do not molest the community in its own keeping 
and proper use of its true recognized Lord’s day, this will be 
freely accorded them. If, under this drawback, they, attracted 
by still greater compensating advantages, choose to cast their 
lot among us, they are welcome, and have no cause of com- 
plaint. 

2. The State cannot give support to the church by giving 
material support or aid to any one or all of its branches. Not 
the former, because all others would be justly aggrieved by 
being forced to pay taxes to support forms of worship, polity, 
or doctrine differing from that which they feel bound to sup- 
port as most Scriptural and edifying in these respects. Not 
the latter, as this would compel all unbelievers to contribute for 
the support of what they do not believe in ; while indiscriminate 
governmental support of all churches of every sect, would en- 
courage the indefinite multiplication of small sectarian churches, 
at the public expense, which, without such a stimulus, already 
goes enormous and deplorable lengths. So all, including 
the Romanists, at least professedly, are agreed as to the com- 
plete severance of Church and State. And thus understood, 
2. €., as to supporting any form of religious organization, civil 
government should be wholly severed from religion. 

3. But this must be taken in a sense which does not prevent 
the government from providing competent religious instruction 
and public worship for those in its service, whom it cuts off 
from such privileges elsewhere. This calls for chaplaincies in 
the Army, Navy, and the training-schools for them, in public 
hospitals, prisons, and the like, where the ofily resource for re- 
ligious instruction and other ministerial service is in the chap- 
laincies provided by the government. Certainly, the govern- 
ment must not deprive of the support and consolations of reli- 
gion those in her exclusive service and control. To say this 
is the same as to say that the great body of her conscientious 
citizens.and their children are disfranchised so far as the gov- 
ernment service is concerned. As to selections for chaplain- 
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cies, they must be not wholly or chiefly from any one Chris- 
tian denomination, where there are many, but with even im- 
partiality from those which, on the whole, represent, as far as 
practicable, the religious character and sentiments of the mass 
of the people. In Roman Catholic countries, of course, they 
will be Roman Catholic priests, and any Protestants or others 
entering the public service, cannot complain of the authorities 
for putting them to this trial of their faith. So of Mahomme- 
dan countries. The most that Protestants can ask in such 
countries is, that they be tolerated and protected in exercising 
their religion without let or hindrance. On the other hand, ina 
nation like ours, in which Protestant Christianity, as held and 
maintained by the various branches of the Evangelical church, 
is actually the faith of the large majority of its people, and has 
been historically the formative force which has moulded its 
institutions and life, the government chaplaincies should be 
chiefly or wholly filled from among them. The claims of 
small seceding sects out of communion with them are too 
insignificant to be considered. And as to the Romanists, who. 
have come in among us as a foreign importation, in some re- 
spects an unassimilated element, working in antagonism to the 
genius of our institutions inbreathed into them by Protestant- 
ism, they must take us as they find us. If they have full 
toleration and protection in the exercise of their own religion, 
they can claim no more. If not content with this, let them go 
where they can fare better, or where better privileges are accorded 
to the non-dominant religion of a people, say to Rome, Spain, 
Mexico, or Austria. As they are uncompromising, and con- 
sign to perdition all out of the Catholic Church, Protestants 
cannot admit them as spiritual guides for themselves or their 
children. To admit them to chaplaincies in the various depart- 
ments of government service, is virtually to exclude Protest- 
ants—z. e., the nation itself, historically considered, certainly 
a great majoriy of the people—from that service. This is asking 
a little too much; that a Protestant nation should visit upon 
Protestants an exclusion from all employment in its service, as 
a penalty for admitting Roman Catholics to a civil and reli- 
gious liberty purchased by Protestant blood, and seldom if ever 
accorded to Protestants in Catholic countries. This need not, 
however, interfere with allowing Romish chaplains to regiments 
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of Romish soldiers in a Protestant country ; or vice versa, Pro- 
testant chaplains to Protestant regiments in a Romish country, 
and so of all other governmental chaplaincies. All that we mean 
is this; when our government provides chaplains for Protestants 
in her service, even if mixed with Romanists, and there is no 
alternative but a Protestant or Romish chaplain, the Protestant 
is entitled to the preference, because we are, in the sense already 
set forth, a Protestant nation; as, mutatis mutandis, a similar 
preference would unquestionably be given to a Romish priest 
in a Romish country. 

The obligation of the State to give no direct support to any 
form of religion should not prevent it, 

4. From exempting church property from taxation. Into 
the general merits of this question we have now no space to 
enter. It is sufficient to refer to, without repeating, the argu-, 
ments we advanced in a comparatively recent paper on this 
subject. (See this REVIEW for April, 1874.) 

We also take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers 
to a series of articles, by Hon. George H. Andrews, recently 
published in the Mew York Times. For the limitations to this 
exemption we must also refer to our former article. We only 
desire to say, that the reasons for exemption from it are—first, 
that it isa gift for public purposes wholly unproductive to its 
givers and owners, and only capable of being maintained and 
made effectual for the same by a constant heavy outlay on the 
part of its proprietors ; then, beyond all other property or agen- 


cies, it secures the great ends for which the State exists, viz. : 


that conformity to the moral law, the breach of which, in forms 
innumerable, necessitates the heaviest part of public expendi- 
ture and taxation. Still further, it enhances the value, the 
amount, and taxable productiveness of all other kinds of prop- 
erty. As Mr. Andrews says, property owners in neighbor- 
hoods or towns often incur the expense of building churches 
simply to make their property more marketable. They are, 
therefore, a gratuity to the public, unproductive to their own- 
ers, which cause a vastly greater accession to the public reve- 
nue than the amount of their own exemptions. So shallow is 
the allegation or implication often advanced, that religious pee- 
ple wish to shirk the burdens borne by others. On the other 
hand, the power of taxing church property would be fatal in its 
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effects on very many feeble Protestant congregations, especially 
incipient ones, struggling under a load of debt already crush- 
ing. How easy to tax them out of existence, to force them 
under the hammer into the hands of Romanists, especially 
where, as in some of our own towns and cities, the Romanists 
have the municipal government in their hands. Indeed, we have 
known Protestants, who have a mania for an all-embracing or 
all-devouring church unification, advocate taxation of church 
property as means of taxing to death small churches, and com- 
pelling them all to unite ina larger, even if against their con- 
scientious convictions. Far sounder, and worthy of its author, 
too, are the closing words of the recent letter of Governor Dix 
to President Grant ; 


‘*T have always been of opinion that the several States should tax all secular 
property belonging to churches within their respective limits. Cemeteries are 
exempt by universal consent. I think church edifices should be, as I believe 
they always have been, in Christian communities. To tax them would seem 
like making the Creator and Sovereign Ruler of the universe pay tribute to us 


for allowing a part of his footstool to be used for the worship which is his 
due.” 


In regard to this particular branch of the subject, Mr. An- 
drews, in the articles already referred to, quotes from Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, and from two of the greatest American 
jurists, what is so germane to the whole subject we have been 


discussing, that we place them here for permanent reference. 
Says Washington : 


‘«It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessary spring of 
popular government. The rule, indeed, extends, with more or less force, to 
every form of free government.” [Then he tells the country what the source 
of this morality is in these explicit words:] ‘‘ Let us with caution indulge the 
supposition that morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever 
may be conceded to the influence of refined education upon minds of pecu- 
liar structure, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principles.” 

And again he said: ‘‘ Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to politi- 
cal prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain 
would that man claim the tribute of patriotism who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, these firm props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to re- 
spect and to cherish them. A volume would not trace all their connections 
with private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked where is the security 
for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation desert 
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the oaths which are the instruments of investigation in courts of justice? 
And let us with caution indulge the supposition, that morality can be main- 
tained without religion.” 

In regard to that clause of the Constitution of the United States, which pro- 
vides that ‘‘ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of relig- 
ion, or prohibit the free use thereof,” Chancellor Kent said: ‘‘ Though the 
Constitution has discarded religious establishments [or a State Church], it 
does not forbid judicial cognizance of those offenses against religion and mor- 
ality which have no reference to such establishments, but are punishable be- 
cause they strike at the root of moral obligation and weaken the security of 
the social ties.” The policy of the government, as indicated by this 
clause, is neither to repress nor establish religious organizations. Congress 
cannot confiscate the property of religious societies. Under this clause Con- 
gress did, in 1868, exempt church property in the territories from taxation, 
as held by one corporation, to the amount of $50,000, and has since legisla- 
ted in favor of church exemption in the District of Columbia. 

Judge Rush, of Pennsylvania, in a charge to a Grand Jury in 1801, said: 
‘‘ Let politicians speculate and philosophers dogmatize on forms of govern- 
ment as long as they please, it remains an eternal truth, that the liberties of 
a country can be preserved only by the practice of religion and morality. 
Here, and here only, is the solid rock on which human glory and felicity can 
be permanently erected. Hence it is that the enlightened law-givers of every 
nation, whose views are limited by the interest and happiness of the people, 
have made dissemination of the principles of sobriety, industry, and virtue 
the object of unceasing study and labor.” 

In another charge he said: ‘‘ A government like ours, floating on the pre- 
carious tide of public opinion, can be held securely by nothing else but the 
principles of religion, and if it once be driven from this anchor by the storms 
of irreligion and licentiousness, it will be quickly overwhelmed in the waves 
of popular fury and violence.” 


We have already indicated in part the limitations to which 
the religious obligations of the State are subjected in order to 
guard liberty of gonscience. While it is to conform to the law 
of God in all its requirements and procedures, this is to be done, 
as far as possible, in such a manner as not to wound the con- 
sciences of those who either disown it, or give diverse interpre- 
tations of it. Rulers must, as far as possible, avoid command- 
ing men to do that which their consciences forbid, or which 
they even erroneously regard as contrary to the divine com- 
mand. While this is the general principle, it must, nevertheless, 
be so construed and limited as not, under the pretext of liberty, 
to foster and sanction licentiousness. If men say that they be- 
lieve in free-love, polygamy, incest, or any other form of un- 
chastity, and that to prohibit such practices infringes upon 
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their rights of conscience, they are entitled to hold such mere 
opinions without molestation. But when they demand liberty 
to practise them, the State cannot yield to such a demand with- 
out setting at naught the fifth and seventh commandments, 
undermining the family—the nursery of all good common- 
wealths—and committing virtual suicide.* 

It is compelled to prohibit all forms of adultery, however 
they may take shelter under pretended liberty of consci- 
ence, alike by the law of God, and of self preservation. The 
same principle applies to obscene publications of every kind. 
Nor ought the State to grant unscriptural divorces. So of laws 
in restraint of vagrancy, idleness, mendicancy, all contrivances 
for living upon the earnings of other men instead of their own, 
whether by personal theft and robbery, or by agrarian and com- 
munistic pillage. Such laws must be put in force, no matter 
what pleas against them may be interposed in the name of liberty 
of conscience ; otherwise, we undermine human society and 
annul the eighth commandment. So the law-giver must enforce 
the prohibition of false witness, given in the ninth command- 
ment, by requiring the speaking of the truth in all judicial in- 
quiries under the sanction of a solemn oath or affirmation, and 
under the pains and penalties of perjury; by the just punish- 
ment of slander and exacting reparation for its injuries; by en- 
forcing all contracts, and compelling men to fulfil their prom- 
ises—a principle so fundamental that our national constitution 
will not even permit the States to enact any law “impairing 
the obligation of contracts.’ Nay,the government cannot, out 
of regard to any alleged rights of conscience, or whatever else, 
fail to enforce the obligation of truth between man and man 
without destroying the foundations of human society; and if 
the foundations be destroyed what shall the righteous do ? 

Soof the sixth precept. It not only forbids murder, but 





* Governor Emery, in his Jate message to the Territorial Legislature of Utah Ter- 
ritory, says of polygamy : “In meeting this question openly and fairly, I can but 
regard it as a crime prohibited by the laws of our country, and that does violence 
to the accepted principles of Christianity. The country at large recognizes it as a 
blot upon eur civilization, and our national Congress has enacted laws for its pun- 
ishment and to prevent its continuance.’ As we have seen, President Grant recom- 
mended the expulsion of “ licensed immorality,” particularly polygamy, and the 
prohibition of the “ importation of women for illegitimate purposes.” 
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whatever is needlessly destructive of human life, while it en- 
joins whatever tends to its vigor and preservation. And hence, 
the State may not only enforce laws for vaccination and quar- 
antine, but all other needful sanitary regulations. It may re- 
strain the use of intoxicants and narcotics, and various other’ 
practices detrimental to the health and life of society, whatever 
objections may be made on the score of the rights of conscience. 
So it may compel its subjects to bear arms, that it may fulfil 
its function of defending the life and estate of its citizens, of 
being a terror to evil doers and a praise to them that do well. 
But we need say no more to caution the unwary against mis- 
taking liberty for licentiousness, or supposing that there can be 
any real liberty unguarded by restraining law. 

If the State may not transgress the fundamental principles 
of morals, religion, or Christianity, out of regard to the alleged 
conscientious scruples ofany ; the question then arises, how far 
the State may control the church, or, the church the State ; in 
other words, what is the true relation and boundary between 
the temporal and spiritual power? 

The general answer is, that, under God, each is supreme and 
independent of the other, within its own proper sphere. Neither 
may infringe upon the rightful province or prerogative of the 
other. Neither can compel the other to disobey God, nor its 
own conscience, up to the point where this conscience does not , 
by perversion, collide with the rights and duties of others, 
moral, religious, personal, and relative. 

It is not then the province of the State, in any manner, to 
prescribe or determine the doctrines, order, or polity of the 
church, or to subject its proceedings, legislative and judicial, 
to its own review or control. It can only inquire into these 
things for one purpose. It has the duty of securing church 
property, like all other property, to its rightful owners. In cases 
of litigation respecting church property in any denomination, 
each party claiming on the ground that it does, while the other 
party does not, conform to the principles of that denomination, 
and hence, is the rightful owner of the property in dispute, 
courts must inquire what the doctrines of the denomination 
actually are, simply in order to determine the question of 
identity. But even here, when we come to the question, 
what is the supreme authority in regard to the proper expo- 
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sition and application of the doctrine and polity of any church, 
the decision of the supreme ecclesiastical court in that church 
is final. The State courts certainly cannot, unless in some 
very exceptional cases, review or reverse the decisions of the 


‘highest tribunals of any denominatron without usurping their 


prerogative, and putting all religious liberty in jeopardy. Such 
was the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the famous Louisville Presbyterian Church case, appealed to it 
from the courts of Kentucky. It decided that the party ad- 
hering to the General Assembly was entitled to hold the prop- 
erty, because the Assembly was the supreme court of the 
church, and was the ultimate authority in the interpretation 
and application of its own doctrines, back of which the State 
could not go without lording it over the church. The same 
principle prevailed in the Cheney case in Chicago, in which the 
decision of the bishop,asto who remained within and who had 
separated themselves from the church, was declared to be ulti- 
mate, because he was, guoad hoc, the supreme authority, accord- 
ing to the constitution of that church, in interpreting and ad- 
ministering its doctrine and polity, and this, no matter how 
great the apparent hardship might be. 

The recent decision by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
in Steed vs. M’Auley, growing out of the singing of hymns pro- 
nounced unlawful by the Reformed Presbyterian Synod, seems 
to have deviated in some degree from the above principles, and 
to have rather followed the sympathies of the judges and the 
Christian public. The majority of the court, however, appear 
to founded their decision in part on the ground, that the de- 
fendants “ had not refused proper obedience to the Reformed 
Synod,” and had remained “in due surbordination to the author- 
ity of that body ;” that, “so far as appears from the records of 
this case, they are members in full and regular standing in the 
Reformed Church, and as such, are entitled to all the rights, 
and are answerable to the lawful rules and regulations, of the 
General Synod.” 

But, after all, it is easy to see that the material and control- 
ling reason of the majority of the court was, that they thought 
the action of the Synod summary, arbitrary, and without justi- 
fiable cause. There is no doubt, however, about the general 
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principle, as Judge Strong has abundantly shown, * whatever 
difficulties may sometimes arise in the application of it. And 
in this case the eminent jurists, Chief Justice Agnew, Metho- 
dist, and Justice Sharswood, Presbyterian elder, dissented, 
in agreement with the courts below, on the ground that “the 
Synod was the proper and only judge of its own members and 
their qualifications,’ and “the highest judge of its own 
order.” It is, indeed, lamentable that the constitution of any 
church, Protestant or Catholic, should be such as to warrant 
the excommunication of Bishop Cheney for omitting a word 
or two in administering the baptismal service, for the purpose 
of explicitly removing a ritualistic element which his conscience 
condemned ; or of such a man as George H. Stuart, because he 
sees fit to praise God in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs 
not of Rouse’s, nor any’ other special version. But in this free 
land they can take refuge in other more liberal organizations, 
if worst comes to worst. 

Exceptions aside, it involves consequences most dangerous 
to the independence, liberty, and purity of our churches, to 
transfer from their own supreme tribunals to the civil courts, 
the ultimate and authoritative exposition of their doctrine 
and order. 

Of course, we can never submit to the interference of 
civil courts to stop or obstruct the judicial processes of eccle- 
siastical courts in enforcing their own discipline. | Occasional 
attempts have been made to stop ecclesiastical trials by invok- 
ing the prohibitory injunctions of civil courts, but, so far 
as we know, without success, until the recent case in the 
Presbytery of San Francisco, which has been permanently 
enjoined, by Judge Wheeler, from prosecuting a minister 
who undertook to withdraw his membership, and thus get 
away from its jurisdiction pending the trial of his case. 
We cannot but hope that this extraordinary decision is 
largely due to some misapprehension or confusion in the judge’s 
mind as to the facts. This might easily arise,as it appears 
that the accused, during the trial, sent to the Presbytery notice 
of his withdrawal from the Presbyterian ministry, upon which 
they, at first, owing to some uncertainty about the evidence, 





* Lectures on the Relation of Civil Government to the Church, p. 39. 
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voted to erase his name from the roll. But, before doing it, or 
communicating the vote to him, they reconsidered their action, 
and proceeded to arraign him upon charges based upon com- 
mon fame. Against the reconsideration, complaint was made 
to the Synod of the Pacific. The complaint was not sustained, 
and the action of the Presbytery, in refusing to consider Mr, 
Dawson (the accused) out of its jurisdiction, was affirmed by a 
vote of thirty-four to two. 

The Judge says: ‘‘I amclearly satisfied, that when complaint is made to 
the civil tribunals of the proceedings of an ecclesiastical body, or other vol- 
untary association, involving or trenching upon the civil rights of the com- 
plainant, though a member of such church or association, it is competent for 
the court to inquire into the jurisdiction of the association thus assuming its 
exercise. If this be not the case, then an ecclesiastical body has it always 
in its power to acquire jurisdiction by simply assuming it, thus placing itself 
entirely above and beyond the law of the land. * The right of a member of 
any association, of any church, of any political party, or of any benevolent 
society, to resign and to cease such membership, is a right that is universally 
recognized.” 


But for the doctrine here laid down, the ultimate decision 
might have been charitably attributed to some misconception 


‘of the somewhat peculiar facts in the case. He asserts, how- 


ever, that a church member or officer under process may with- 
draw inthe midst of, or in contemplation of, such process, and 
thus escape. This effectually subverts all ecclesiastical disci- 


_pline. He further says, that the civil courts may determine 


when such membership has ceased in the face of the decision of 
the highest tribunal of the church. This is rank Erastianism, 
and places the church under the feet of the State. It is:in di- 
rect contravention of the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the great Louisville Church case already al- 
luded to, and we hope will not be allowed to rest till it is re- 
versed by this, if not by some lower, tribunal. 

If the State may not lord it over the church under color of 
protecting property and rights, neither may the church lord 
it over the State, or interfere with its proper functions, 
under color of upholding the true standard of morality and re- 


ligion. We have seen that the State is an organization of: 


moral beings, and, therefore, for ends, either moral or not in- 
consistent with morality ; hence, that its action must be con- 
trolled by, and be in no manner inconsistent with, the moral 
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law,—. e., the law of God prescribed in his Word. Now, it 
cannot be denied that the church, through its ministry, 
is the great expounder of the Divine Word to men in every 
sphere of life and action, and this as respects both faith and 
morals. Magistrates, judges, and legislators, are no excep- 
tion. These, like all other men in this sphere, as in every 
sphere, are bound to hear the Word of the Lord from the mouth 
of his duly appointed ministers, and to obtain what God-sent 
light and guidance may thus be conveyed to them from the 
Father of Lights. But this must be understood as subject to 
certain fundamental conditions, quite liable to be overlooked 
by those who have caught hasty and ill-defined glimpses of the 
truth in the case: 


1. With reference to the truths and duties themselves, so to 
be taught by the church, through its pastors and teachers, to 
the State, in the persons of its rulers and officers. 

2. With regard to the scope of the application of those prin- 
ciples thus inculcated to concrete facts and cases. 

3. With regard to the ultimate arbiter or judge, whose de- 
cisions are to bind the conscience, whether of rulers or other 


men, as to what the Word of God declares and enjoins on this 
or other subjects. 


1. As to principles of doctrine or duty inculcated by the 
church upon the State, rulers, or people, they are to be simply 
and purely those inculcated in the Word of God, neither more 
nor less. Thus, the duty of obedience to rulers, as powers or- 
dained by God, is enjoined, but no particular form of govern- 
ment is prescribed, and, so far as appears, the obligation is 
complete with respect to any de facto government, monarchical, 
aristocratic, democratic, or mixed. Yet this does not forbid 
revolutionizing or reconstructing such de facto government, if 
it be intolerably oppressive, or refuse to adapt itself to the 
needs of a people who have outgrown it; nor does it teach any 
“ divine right of kings”’ to bear rule, to the ruin or permanent 
injury of the people; nor does it teach that we are bound to 
obey rulers, or any superiors, when they command us to disobey 
God. Alwaysand evermore we ought to obey God rather than 
men ; otherwise, we abet rebellion against him. So the apostles 
certainly imply the possibility of Christian masters holding men 
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legally bound to their service, irrespective of their consent, 
without prejudice to church standing. 

But they do zot recognize as Christian any refusal to render 
unto such servants a compensation for their services, which is. 
“just and equal;” any treatment which disregards marriage 
and family ties and obligations, or practises cruelty upon the 
slave ; nor do they sanction, as Christian or moral, any slave- 
code which authorizes or permits such enormities, or makes 
a man a “chattel.” A Scriptural proof that the relation of 
master and his involuntary servant is not necessarily and in all 
cases sinful, is no proof that the concrete system of slavery, as 
formerly legalized in the slave-codes of our Southern States, and 
now in various parts of the world, is not immoral and unchris- 
tian, though individual masters may be guiltless, and discharge 
the duties pertaining to the relation. In short, we are, from 
first to last, to “render unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s.” Just this, no more. 

2. A second and momentous limit to the teaching of moral 
and religious truth by the church to the State, lies in the 
range of the application of the truths so taught. In regard to 
what is moral or immoral, divinely commanded or prohibited, 
per se, rulers must be charged, like other men, not to violate, 
and, so far as they act in relation to it at all, always to conform 
to the law of God, and therein to seek the highest welfare of 
the people. But in carrying out these principles in the sphere 
of the State, which is the temporal, and requires measures 
bearing upon whole communities and nations, we come largely 
into the domain of things indifferent in themselves—those 
having moral character only as respects their tendencies to 
promote good or evil in society. Now, in regard to these ten- 
dencies, the broadest diversities of opinion often obtain in hon- 
est minds. They often divide political parties, and excite the 
fiercest strife. It is seldom wise or right for the pulpit to take 
sides on such things, for they are not the direct matter of 
Scriptural inculcation. Thus, there is no doubt that the sixth 
commandment requires proper sanitary improvements and reg- 
ulations. But it would hardly be within the province of the 
pulpit to discuss the best methods of drainage or sewer con- 
struction. The eighth commandment requires the best legisla- 
tion for the organization of industry and production of commod- 
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ities. Free trade and protective tariffs have an important influ- 
ence in this direction; so, also have the systems of free and 
chartered banks, of general and special legislation. The best 
of men may well have very deep and earnest convictions on 
these subjects, and strive to incorporate them in legislation. 
But all this is hardly fit matter for pulpit discussion and incul- 
cation. To undertake it is to embroil the church in common 
partisan politics, and tends much more to secularize the eter- 
nal, than to eternize the temporal. 

But while this isso, we think it overstraining the principle to 
say that a church, court, or pulpit, may not exhort the people 
to take up arms in support of their government and nation, 
when and by whomsoever assailed, without thereby becoming 
obnoxious to the charge of espousing one theory of government 
in preference to another, or “chaining itself to Czsar’s car.” 
The support given by the churches to the government in the 
late civil war was not declaring for or against any particular 
human theory of government. It wassimply a countenance of 
the “ powers that be, that are ordained of God,” by whomso- 
ever and on whatsoever pretext assailed, in maintaining the 
struggle for their own and the national existence ; an encour- 
agement of the people not to “resist the power,” when sum- 
moning them to rally and sustain it in this struggle. It would 
be strange if some vehement and extreme language were not 
used on both sides in that great war of the age. 

So our ministers and churches were very outspoken and 
vehement in encouraging the war of Independence. But they 
were not, therefore, propounding theories of the comparative 
merits of different forms of governments—kingly, aristocratic, 
republican, federal, or State-rights—but simply declaring that 
the time had come for this nation to be independent, and not 
to remain a mere colonial dependency ; to be self-governed, 
not ruled by a trans-Atlantic sceptre. The idea that all de- 
liverances by churches, as to the duty of the State, or of citi- 
zens, with reference to their duties to the State, are to be es- 
chewed and put under the ban, on the ground that they are, 
forsooth, “ political,” is simply absurd. The truth is, “ politi- 
cal” is a comprehensive, and, therefore, ambiguous term, inclu- 
ding whatever refers to the body-politic, whether the principles 
of political philosophy and public law, the duties of Christian 
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citizenship, the moral and religious, as well as other issues that 
arise between political parties, no less than the small and often 
vile artifices of party politics. Ecclesiastical deliverances on 
any of these subjects are, in some sense, “ political.” But who 
will claim that the church is debarred from making deliverances 
on some of these matters because they are political ? that it 
may not set forth the Scriptural doctrines respecting the duty 
of obedience to rulers, as an ordinance of God? or declare the 
Scriptural doctrine of marriage, divorce, adultery, and the duty 
of the State to sustain it? also to guard the sanctity of the 
Sabbath? to make laws for the repression of intemperance? to 
declare against the support of Romanism, or other sects, by the 
State in its public education, or in other respects? or that it 
is prohibited from taking ground on such subjects, because they 
happen to enter into living issues of political parties? or that 
thus it becomes secularized, or bedraggles itself in the slime 
and mire of vulgar party politics? 

Suppose a multitude organize a rebellion against the gov- 
ernment, on the ground that they have never consented to 
obey it, and all government acquires its authority from “ the 
consent of the governed ;”’ and suppose the church exhorts the 
people to sustain the government in that struggle for its own 
existence ; is it, therefore, going beyond its province and making 
an illegitimate political deliverance about the dependence of 
government on the such “consent?” It has been well said, 
that for the church to bind itself by wire-drawn theories against 
proper deliverances on such subjects, when occasion requires, 
is to fetter itself with split hairs. 

3. The next great question to be considered, is as to the 
arbiter to decide in case of conflicting interpretations of the 
teachings of Scripture touching the duties of ruler and subject, 
magistrate and citizen. This brings us at once to the great 
issue between Vatican infallibility, making the decisions of the 
Pope final and binding for every conscience, and the Protes- 
tant doctrine of private judgment, applicable alike to rulers and 
people, with reference to political and all other duties. According 
to this, while all must get what light they can from expositors, 
ministers, and other sources, yet, after all, they must judge for 
themselves what God requires of them in his Word, and, in- 
deed, whether it is his Word as well; and for this judgment 
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they are responsible. Whatever any may teach about Christ, 
each one is held to a personal responsibility to answer for him- 
self—“* Whom say ye that lam?” (Luke ix: 20). Whatever any 
may say is the mind of God, be he pope, cardinal, bishop, or 
presbyter, all must “ search the Scriptures whether these things 
be so” (John, v: 39; Acts, xvii: 11). ‘“ Every one of us must 
give account of himself to God” (Rom. xiv: 12). This is the 
doctrine of the right and duty of private judgment in regard 
to what the Bible requires of us in every sphere—personal and 
relative, private and public, man-ward and God-ward. If par- 
ties differ here, the only appeal is to the judgment-seat of 
Christ, before whom we must all appear. 

The contrary doctrine of Papal infallibility, in itself and its 
relations to civil allegiance, so ably discussed by Mr. Gladstone 
in his Political Expostulation and other tracts, and in the 
counter tracts of Dr. Newman and Archbishop Manning, it is 
of course, impossible to discuss here. Wecan barely advert to it! 
But it is becoming a power, not only in European but in Ameri. 
can politics, and cannot be wholly ignored. To it the gravest 
political as well as other differences between Papists and Pro- 
testants are undoubtedly due. It is simply the assumption 
that the Pope—speaking ex-cathedra—is infallible in all mat- 
ters of faith and morals, and that it is his prerogative to define 
the sphere of each; consequently, that when he speaks ex-ca- 
thedra, all parties, including the governments and poten- 
tates of the earth and their subjects, are bound thereby, and 
that thus they have no alternative but to believe and obey the 
Pope’s commands, on pain of excommunication and perdition: 
This once admitted, he becomes logically the supreme authority 
to command, and has the sovereign power to govern rulers and 
subjects, so far as he sees fit to do so. We do not see that Mr. 
Gladstone’s able antagonists, with all their polemical dexterity, 
have succeeded in parrying this portentious logical conclusion 
of the great Premier. It must, therefore, be accepted as the 
logical outcome of the doctrine. We hardly need say, that any 
attempted practical application of it in the political affairs of 
this country will only prove the fatuity of those who undertake it. 

And yet, no doctrine, however false, can obtain the vast and 
enduring hold which this has had on the consciences of rulers 
and people, without containing at least some half-truth of which 
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it is a perversion, caricature, or exaggeration. Indeed, all 
greatly prevalent errors are but forms of some half-truth which 
gives them currency. There isa real, infallible knowledge of 
the great fundamentals of revealed truth vouchsafed, not to any 
external corporation, or visible organization, or the head thereof 
as such, but to every real Christian, and so to the whole peo- 
ple or invisible church of God, of whatever name, age, or nation. 
All such answer Christ’s question, “ Whom say ye that I am?” 
unhesitatingly and infallibly, ‘“‘ The Christ of God.” They know 
in whom they have believed ; that he is able to keep that which 
they commit to him. “ They £xow the things that are freely given 
them of God,” (1 Cor. ii: 12); that when the “ earthly house of 
this tabernacle is dissolved, they have a building of God, an house 
not made with hands, eternal in the*heavens ” (2 Cor. v: 1); 
that no creature shall be able to separate them from the love 
of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord (Rom. viii: 38-39). 
They have “ an unction from the holy One, whereby they know 
all things” —z. ¢., essentially “ pertaining to life and godliness,” 
and this not by a mere fallible opinion, but by a certain faith ; 
for the “same anointing teacheth you of all things, and is truth, 
and is no lie, and even as it hath taught you, you shall abide in 
him” (1 John ii: 20-27). Hence, it is safe to say that the doc- 
trines of the Trinity in Unity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, 
Human Apostasy, Corruption, and Spiritual Regeneration, 
the Judgment to Come, the Resurrection of the Body, and the 
Life Everlasting, in themselves, and in substance, if not in the 
definitions and expositions some give of them, are infallibly 
known by the whole church of God to be true through the sure 
teaching of his Word and Spirit. All real Christians know all 
this as being witnessed by the Word of God and not of men; 
that in teaching them, and exhorting men to believe and obey 


_ the gospel call, on pain of eternal perdition, they are not bid- 


ding them stake their eternity on cunningly devised fables, but 
on the sure testimony of God, attested not only by the seal of 
its own inevidence, but the semper, ubique, ab omnibus. 

But the infallible certainty of the believer's hope, and of the 
fundamental articles of the Catholic Christian faith, furnishes 
not the shadow of support to the doctrine of the sole and com- 
plete infallibility of the Pope, binding all Christians to receive 
his dicta throughout the whole domain of faith and morals as 
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divinely true and obligatory. Such a claim is the last extreme 
of mortal presumption, and the foundation of perfect ecclesias- 
tical and civil despotism. It makes him the vice-gerent of the 
Almighty—nay, more, one that “ sitteth in the temple of God 
and showeth himself that he is God” (1 Thess. ii: 4). 

As the true church invisible is infallibly taught the funda- 
mentals of saving truth, so there is, within a very narrow and 
elementary sphere, what has been called the “ infallibility of 
the human mind.” This holds only with regard to those ax. 
ioms and intuitions, which constitute the first principles, the 
base, the condition of all our knowledge and possibility of 
knowledge. Beyond the merest elements, and the further we 
go beyond them, the knowledge reached by our unaided natu- 
ral faculties is liable to uncertainty and error. Nevertheless, we 
are always going forward inthe correction of these errors, the 
removal of our ignorance, the enlargement of our knowledge. 
But how could this be possible, unless we had at least some certain 
and infallible elements of knowledge, by which to correct our 
errors? How could we detect optical illusions unless we had 
some sure knowledge, by touch or sight, or other faculties, by 
which to detect and measure them ? How know the deviations 
from a straight line without some rule, some square, or plum- 
met, by which to prove them ? How, in a word, know the light 
without an eye to see it? How could we know the Bible to be 
from God without a power to discern the radiance—the self- 
evidence of divinity on its pages? Is there not infallible 
certainty in regard to much necessary and formal truth, as 
in mathematics and logic, much certain truth in physics, in re- 
lation to mind and morals, of which men are so infallibly sure 
that courts of justice do not hesitate to treat those as irrespon- 
sible maniacs, who disown certain first truths, the rejection of 
which is intellectual suicide? But in all these things other 
men are as infallible asthe Pope of Rome. Besides, and it is a 
fair case for the argumentum ad hominem, if the Pope is in- 
fallible in his definitions of faith and morals, so as to bind the 
consciences of men, and men are bound to be governed by 
them, ought they to have anything less than the power of in- 
fallibly knowing this Papal infallibility, in order to be bound by 
it? There is, indeed, a certain narrow sphere of infallibility in 
the human mind as such. This differs from the Papists’ claim 
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of infallibility, as a safety-lamp differs from the fires of the In- 
quisition. 

The government, laws, and institutions of this country will 
never be conformed to the doctrine of Vatican infallibility 
without a struggle, at least as obstinate as our late war. 

Two questions are often put, on which the foregoing discus- 
sion sheds some light, viz.: Is this a Christian nation? Is 
Christianity the law of the land? They are both answered by 
competent thinkers and writers, now in the affirmative, 
now in the negative, according to the stand-point from which 
they are interpreted. If the question, is this a Christian 
nation? be understood as meaning, are the majority of the 
people, prima facie, or by profession, spiritually regenerate ? 
does the nation articulately profess Christianity in its political 
constitution ? are a majority of the people leading exemplary 
Christian lives? we must answer no. But if it mean, is 
Christianity the faith of the great mass of the people, as con- 
trasted with any form of paganism, infidelity, or atheism ? is 
it the religion of the great mass of the people, who have any 
religion? is it the religion, whose rites and ministrations nearly 
all the people resort to at weddings, funerals, and other occa- 
sions, when they seek religious service? is it that which has 
moulded our national life, manners, institutions, and laws? is it 
that which is recognized by the nation, in Sabbaths, oaths, chap- 
lains, public fasts and thanksgivings recommended from time 
to time by our rulers? the answer is, emphatically, this is a 
Christian, and less emphatically, but still really, a Protestant 
nation. In every proper sense of the term we are a Christian, 
not an infidel or heathen, nation. 

In like manner, while it is to be admitted that Christianity is 
not the law of the land, in the sense that any of its articles are 
explicitly a part of our national constitution, or of most of our 
State constitutions, or are established by statutory enactment, 
yet it is still the law of the land in the sense: 1. That the com- 
mon law of Great Britain, which largely rules and permeates our 
judicial proceedings, when not set aside by formal statute, finds 
its underlying and controlling principles in Christianity. 2. That 
our statute laws generally, if not professedly, aim to carry out 
the justice, equity, and charity ofthe Bible. 3. That, although 
jealousy of anything like a State church, or interference with 
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freedom of conscience has excluded the formal recognition of 
Christianity from some of our State constitutions, it has not 
from many of them. 4. That it is universally acknowledged 
that no legislation ought to be adopted hostile or contradictory 
to Christianity. Finally, that it is constantly recognized as a 
sufficient argument for proposed legislation, that it is de- 
manded by, or in accord with, Christianity. Anexample of this 
kind we find in the preamble of a resolution, lately offered in 
the national House of Representatives, in regard to Cuba, as 
follows : 


Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress assembled, That, in compliance with the will of the 
people, the precedents of history, the best established principles of interna- 
tional law, the precepts of Christian rule and morality, etc., etc. 


The famous Girard will case has often been cited in evidence, 
that the United States Supreme Court and other tribunals do 
not recognize Christianity as the law of the land. But Judge 
Strong, in the lectures before quoted, very soundly says: 


Throughout the whole argument, as well as in the opinion of the court, it 
appears to have been assumed that had the will been truly obnoxious to the 
objection urged against it, had it intended the establishment of an irreligious 
or infidel college, the devise might not have been a valid charity. That, 
indeed, was not the decision, but the case leans in that direction. And in 
two cases, at least, in the highest courts of two of the States, it has been 
more than intimated that a gift in trust for the support and propagation of 
irreligion and infidelity cannot be supported. I do not perceive how it could 
be, as a charity, entitled to the protection of the law of charities.* (P. 99.) 





* The following being one of the six articles of the fundamental law enacted for 
the government of the North Western Territory, which comprises our present North 
Western States, lets in a flood of light upon the relation which the founders of our 
government recognized as existing between its common schools and religion. It 
is, therefore, quite in point with reference to what precedes and what follows. We 
find it in the Herald and Presbyter of January 26: 


RELIGION, MORALITY, AND KNOWLEDGE BEING NECESSARY TO GOOD GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS AND 
THE MEANs OF EDUCATION SHALL FOREVER BE ENCOURAGED. 

This, in connection with the Land Ordinance of 1785, setting apart Section 16 for school purposes, 
introduced the principle of “State support ” of common schools. Prior to that time education through- 
out Christendom had been in the hands of the family or the church. This obligation thus imposed 
upon the State to ‘‘ encourage schools as a means of education,” was a ‘‘ mew departure.” 

The same is true of that organic declaration that ‘religion, morality, and knowledge are necessary 
to good government.” 

Both were a virtual pledge to all that the commonwealths arising upon that territory under that 
ordinance should be based upon those principles, and a timely notice to that effect to all comers. 

The true intent would seem to be, that “religion, morality, and knowledge” were the corner-stones 
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Proceeding to apply those principles to questions of the day 
in regard to religion in the public schools, it is not now an 
open question which needs to be discussed here, whether good 
rudimentary education should be so provided at public expense, 
that all the children of the country may receive it gratuitously. 
It is, however, an open and important question, which we can 
touch only incidentally, if at all, how high a grade of educa- 
tion should be thus furnished, at public expense, to all. But 
the sole question now before us is, whether or how far religious 
teaching or exercises should have place in such schools, and 
especially, whether,thus supported out of the public funds, 
they should be allowed to come under the control of any reli- 
gious denomination. On this subject we have, radically, three 
parties, the Protestant, the Romish, the non-religious—not ne- 
cessarily as to character of those composing it, among whom 
are some eminently wise and pious men, but as to the exclu- 
sion of all religious teaching and exercises from the schools. 
This third party is composed of the skeptical, or non-religious, 
element in society, and such Christian people as, while they 
would intrinsically prefer prayer and the reading of the Bible, 
yet deem it wise to forego this for the sake of securing the codp- 
eration of the skeptical class in maintaining our public school 
system intact, and free from Romish or other sectarian control. 
But we may as well say, zz /imine, that it seems to us alike 
wrong, illusory, and impracticable. Wrong, because morality 
of some sort, good, bad, or indifferent, must permeate the edu- 
cation, or normal development of the activities, of a rational 
and accountable being. As we have seen, all sound morality 
is rooted and grounded in religion, and not only so, the religion 
of the Bible. It is, therefore, illusory. A non-Christian, or 
non-Biblical, morality is an infidel or atheistic morality. There 





of the structure, and that “‘ schools” were to be employed to give value and permanence to this pre- 
scribed foundation. 

The connection of “‘ religion” with the ‘* schools” is too intimate in the organic law to permit the en- 
tire abandonment of either. 

The State must support or ‘encourage schools,” and schools are manifestly a means to promote a 
more important end. That end is ‘religion, morality, and knowledge ”—the equivalent of ‘good 
government.” ; 

Now, the proposition to banish the Bible from the schools is a blow at this end, really discards the 
end, so far as ‘‘ religion and morality” are concerned; while the »#eans—the schools—are maintained. 

It is idle to urge that there can be ‘religion and morality” without the Bible. That was not the 
intention of the original parties to the compact. 
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is no neutrality here. He that is not for, is against. But the 
great mass of Christian people will not be content to have 
their children educated in such schools. The scheme, therefore, 
would lose more of Christian, than it would gain of infidel or 
irreligious support. It would, in short, repel more than it 


‘would attract. It is, therefore, impracticable, and all the more 


so, as it would combine against it the Romish and a suffici- 
ently large portion of Protestant people to defeat it, and to 
overthrow any common-school system founded upon it. This 
scheme, then, may be left out of consideration. 

The question is, therefore, narrowed down to that between 
the Romish, or sectarian, and what may be called the non-sec- 
tarian system of public schools, which yet are controlled by 
religion in the same sense as the State itself is, or ought to be— 
2. ¢., by that Christian morality, that reading of portions of 
Scripture, and offering of simple Scriptural prayers, to which 
none can object who do not object to the Word of God itself. 

And first, we will briefly consider the claims of the Romish, 
or sectarian, system of public schools. To this there are deci- 
sive objections: 

1. It is a union of church and State, and exposed to all the 
objections to such a union, in either of its forms, whether with 
one church or denomination only, or with all indiscriminately. 
In the former case, it taxes all other denominations for the ex- 


‘clusive benefit and prestige of one, besides giving it the im- 


mense advantage of educating in its own way most children not 
educated at private expense. In the latter, it establishes as 
many small denominational schools as there are minute sects, 
which desire and claim them, and thus greatly encourages and 
aggravates sectarianism. In either case, it increases the bur- 
dens of all classes by means of taxation for schools in which 


‘the minima of sectarian religion are taught. 


2. Denominational schools for elementary instruction are 
usually greatly inferior to the genuine public schools, both 
because they must often be too small to be furnished with 


competent teachers and the stimulus of large classes, and be- 
-cause they are liable to be too much devoted to teaching sec- 


tarian religious tenets to the comparative neglect of broad, gen- 


eral, elementary instruction. Without further detail of reasons, 
‘we are quite safe in concluding that this system will never be 
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adopted by the people of this country. It is only a covert way, 
in fact, of installing Romanism asa sort of State religion. For 
it would inure almost exclusively to the advantage of this 
sect, and prove a long stride in the series of contemplated 
steps, tending to make it, in fact, the religion of the State. 
The animus of Romanism, with reference to the government 
and people of this country, from time to time, avows itself, 
when bold enough to speak freely, to be in full accord with the 
logical consequences of the doctrine of Papal infallibility. This. 
is nothing less than to rise to political supremacy, and to stamp 
out whatever stands in the way of its iron rule. The seizure 
of the control of the public schools is the first leap attempted 
in this proposed ascent to despotic power. The following, 
among hundreds of equivalent avowals, speak for themselves, 
and are a sufficient answer to those who accuse the earnest ad- 
versaries of Romish policy of kindling a fanatical and needless 
religious, or politico-religious, war. We take them from the 
Herald and Presbyter of January 2oth: 

The Shepherd of the Valley, the organ of the Archbishop of St. Louis, of 
the Roman Catholic Church, once said: 

‘We acknowledge that the Roman Catholic Church is intolerant of con- 
trol, but this intolerance is a logical and necessary sequence of her infallibility, 
She alone has the right to be intolerant, since she alone possesses truth. The 
church endures the heretics only in so far as she is compelled to do it; but 
she has a deadly hatred for them, and makes use of every artifice for their 
annihilation. As soon as the Catholics here have attained a sufficient major- 
ity, religious freedom in the United States will have an end. 

** Heresy is a deadly sin which destroys the soul, and besides, an infectious 
disease, and because of this, all Christian princes have uprooted and cast out 
of their domains even the weakest fibres of heresy. If we neglect at the 
present moment the persecution of heretics, we repeat it boldly, it is for the 
sole reason that we are too weak to persecute.” 


The Herald also quotes the Catholic Review, as saying, in an 
article on “ Romanism in America:” 


It seems to be merely a question of time, and that not very remote, when 
its numbers will preponderate over all other religious faiths. In view of 
this fact, it says: We can afford to wait this consummation of the glorious will 
of God, though to wait is hard; and to endure assault while forbidden to 
strike back, especially when you know you are able to strike effectively, re- 
quires great forbearance. Catholics, we are told, don’t want to engage in a 
fight, but if a fight is forced upon them, let their opponents beware. ‘‘ At 
any moment,” says the Review, ‘if the Catholics of the United States move 
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as a body, they can decide any election. We know that they cannot, nor do 
they desire to, form a distinct political party ; but they can make ary such 
party triumphant or insure its defeat.” 


3. The only alternative, either right or practicable, therefore ° 
is the maintenance of free common schools, regulated by those 
principles of Christian morality which are the law of our social 
and civil life, admitting that use of the Bible, as a reading- 
book, and of simple forms of prayer in worship, which should 
offend none but infidels and atheists. These we cannot afford 
to have regulate our education. Now, there is no real difficulty 
for the consciences of those who have no ulterior end to serve 
by means of raising such difficulty. Every real difficulty can 
be obviated in two ways: 1. Let such selections be made from 
the Protestant and Douay versions of the Bible, as are not in 
conflict with either, for reading, and the Lord’s prayer be used 
for worship. Whose conscience can be hurt, and whose rights, 
feelings, or interests will be thus invaded? 2. But if any cannot 
endure this, let their consciences be relieved by not requiring 
the attendance of their children during the religious exercises.* 
Now, to show that this is practicable, we quote, first, from two 
Presbyterian organs, likely to represent the strongest Protes- 
tant demand on this subject. Says the Presbyterian, of Jan- 
uary 8: 

In the Presbyterian Ministers’ Meeting at Chicago, Ill., the Rev. Mr. For- 
syth read a paper on the subject of the Bible in the public schools, taking the 
ground that, with the two conditions observed, of optional attendance and choice 
of version there is no reason for removing the Bible. It seems to us that the 
acceptance of this proposition would open a way to the settlement of the whole 


difficulty, unless the objections are to the Book itself, in any form or version. 
Objectors of this kind had better be disregarded. 


The Evangelist, of the same week, in the course of an ex- 
tended and well-considered article, says: 


There is really no great practical difficulty about having some religious ser- 
vices in our schools, without the least degree of ‘‘sectarianism”—in any 
reasonable or historic sense of that word. There are portions of the’ Scrip- 
ture the same in all the versions: there is the Lord’s Prayer; there are the 
Ten Commandments, etc. 


So much for Protestant, as represented in Presbyterian, de- 





* This is according to the Code of Instruction in New York State.— Thompson’ 
Church ana State in America., pp. 132-3. Who can be aggrieved by i 
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mands. Now let us attend to the conditions on which Father 
Hennessy, a Romish priest of Jersey City, offers to the Board 
of Education * there to turn over to.it the Catholic schools un- 
‘der his charge, containing 600 children, he finding himself un- 
able longer to conduct them without aid from the public funds. 
He offers to furnish instruction for these schools and bear their 
expenses at less than one-third of the ordinary cost of the pub- 
lic schools, on the following, among other conditions which have 
no religious bearing: 

That no religious instruction shall be given in these schools except the read- 
ing of the Holy Bible in the morning and the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer. 

That the books now in use in the other schools may be used in these 
schools, at the expense of your honorable board, or, if the undersigned is per- 


mit'ed to retain the books already in these schools, he will agree to furnish 
them at his own expense. 

That the undersigned, if appointed head of these schools, will serve with- 
out pay, subject in all cases to the authority of the superintendent of schools 
and ycur honorable board. 

The undersigned, in making these propositions, is not aware that he is 
asking for anything that is contrary to the school laws as at present existing, 
or that is not within the legal competence of your honorable board. 


He also offers to have his teachers subjected to the regular 
examination by the school board. Theonly matter that could 
not properly be conceded is, that he would retain the appoint- 
ment of his teachers in hisown hand. Of course, they must be 
Romanists, subject to his control. And this is the precise thing 
which the Romish priesthood always and everywhere demand, 
whatever else they may concede. But the point which we wish 
to emphasize is this: that he consents to have the religious ex- 
ercises confined to “the reading of the Holy Bible in the morn- 
ing, and the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer.”” Really, need there 
be, unless the Romish priesthood factitiously raises it, any in- 
superable difficulty as to the religious exercises in schools satis- 
factory to both Catholics and Protestants? At all events, can 
any grievous burden be laid on the Catholic conscience in being 
taxed for the support of schools which furnish precisely the re- 
ligious exercises for their children which one of their own re- 
spected priests has publicly marked out, without censure or re- 
proof from his ecclesiastical superiors? How can such an edu- 





See MV. Y. Times, Dec. 29, 1875. 
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cation be condemned as godless, and what grievance does it 
inflict on any Christian citizen? This will not, however, be ac- 
cepted by the supreme Papal authorities. Cardinal McCloskey’ 
is reported to have said to a recent meeting of the New York 
Catholic Unign: “Show your support of Catholic schools, 
stand firm to the great principle of Catholic education for 
Catholic youth, and God will bless you and give you a great re- 
ward hereafter.” [Loud applause. ] 
The following is going the rounds of the press as we write: 


DUBUQUE, IowA, January 4. 

Yesterday Father Ryan gave notice from his pulpit, in St. Patrick’s Church,. 
that he would withhold from all parishioners the Sacraments of Penance and 
the Holy Eucharist, who persisted in sending their children to the public 
schools. He doubtless spoke from the authority of the Bishop, and the an. 
nouncement has created considerable excitement. 

It may also be suggested, that the difficulties of State educa- 
tion, arising from scruples of conscience in regard to religious 
teachings, are far more serious in respect to advanced than 
rudimentary education. Strictly considered, elementary secular 
education gives rather the forms and instruments, than the 
substance of knowledge; rather the means of attaining truth 
than the inculcation of any positive dogmas as truth. Learn- 
ing to spell, read, write, to handle elementary arithmetic, gram. 
mar, is, fer se, gaining more the means of acquiring knowl- 
edge, than any positive truths or principles. And so far as re- 
ligion or religious dogmas are concerned, the same may be said 
of geography, astronomy, etc. But it is impossible to study 
history or literature to any extent without coming into contact 
with the most pronounced religious opinions, Christian and 
anti-christian, Protestant, Romish, Greek, Armenian, not ex- 
cluding the polemics also of minuter sects. Hence, the neces- 
sity of colliding with the earnest religious convictions of multi- 
tudes of people in such advanced education, is a reason for 
pursuing it elsewhere than in common schools supported by 
universal taxation. And on other grounds, in our judgment, 
it is both unjust and inexpedient to make very advanced edu- 
cation free to all at the public expense. It is enough to give 
all children a free elementary education. This is the extent 
of President Grant’s recommendation. To go further is to un- 
fit and indispose vast numbers for those situations of intelligent 
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manual labor which the best interests of society require to be 
filled, and still further to crowd the already overcrowded call- 
ings regarded as genteel, in which men and women live by their 
wits, rather than their hands improved by the mind ; and failing 
of this in lawful occupations, sink down to those which are un- 
lawful, alike destructive to themselves and sotiety. We are 
aware that these words may startle some who have not care- 
fully observed and pondered the matter, but we are persuaded 
that the more they observe and ponder, the more of truth and 
soberness will they find in them. 

We have thus reached what must dispose of any project like 
that proposed by President Grant, to enforce the exclusion from 
the public schools of the country of all “ religious, atheistic, or 
pagan tenets.”” Such a measure, in our judgment, if practicable 
in the nature of things, is wholly beyond the proper functions 
of the national government, and an unwarrantable invasion of 
the proper liberties and franchises of the States and the people. 
It not only requires that the schools be in the most absolute 
sense non-religious, but that such schools be provided at public 
expense on a sufficient scale to supply education gratuitously 
to all the children. But it is in the nature of things impossible. 
There is no middle ground between religion, or religious princi- 
ples of some sort, and atheism. Neutrality here is out of the 
question. Not to acknowledge God is to disown or ignore him. 
It is to be “ without God in the world,” and this is atheism, 
There is no evading this consequence. 

Of course, if such a system were attempted, it could only 
apply to the most “ rudimentary education,” such as the Presi- 
dent recommends,and this in respect to the mere forms or instru- 
ments of knowledge, rather than knowledge itself. It is con- 
ceivable, for example, that a mere writing-school might be dis- 
severed from all direct relations with religion or atheism. So 
likewise of spelling. But it is not conceivable that children, in 
their early and susceptible years, can safely be kept several 
hours each day under constant discipline and teaching in vari- 
ous departments, from which all recognition of the fundamental 
principles of morals, grounded on religion, can safely be exclu- 
ded. As to the objection, that this supposes giving a prefer- 
ence to moral and Christian tenets over the opposite, and is in- 
consistent with the equality of all religious creeds and tenets 
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‘before the law, it is enough to refer to what has already been 
said in regard to the relation of the Bible and the moral law to 


‘legislation. We are not an atheistic or heathen, we are a Chris- 


tian and Protestant nation. The reasons urged for banishing the 
Bible and religion from common schools, if good for that, are 
good for a great deal more: for the utter expulsion of every 
vestige of whatever implies a belief in Christianity, the Bible, 
God, any religious truth, nay, the obligations of common mo- 
rality, from our civil and political institutions. This is the logical, 
and will prove the inevitable, actual consequence of such a posi- 
tion. Nor is it to the purpose to allege that the expulsion or re- 
tention of the Bible and divine worship from or in the schools is 
of small moment ; that all the religious knowledge and impres- 
-sions thus conveyed are insignificant. It is notso. The simple 
prestige or degradation of the Bible and Christianity involved in 
‘keeping or banishing it, constantly held up before the youthful, 
and, indeed, the popular mind, is of immense importance. The 
argument which we have before given with reference to moral- 
‘ity and legislation is well put in the following extract, which, we 
think, voices the average Christian mind of the country. The 
first is from Dr. Arthur Mitchell : 


It is said that the expulsion of the Bible from the schools is insignificant. 
Somebody, evidently, thinks its presence there is not insignificant, or the good 
old book would not be selected from all our literature for this conspicuous 
disgrace. If it means nothing and amounts to nothing to haveit in, why 
-in the world are we witnessing such persistent efforts to get it out? It will 
not hurt the Bible to be expelled, but its expulsion will hurt Chicago. 

Its removal is insisted on by others because, it is said, freedom of conscience 
demands it. Some do not believe in the Bible, and ought not, therefore, to be 
taxed for schools where it is read. 

Then, for the same reason, expel it from our army and navy, from Con- 
gress, from the courts, dismiss all our chaplains, banish the Bible from our 
prisons and from all public asylums for the poor, the deaf, and the blind. 
Those who suppose that religious liberty calls for this may be good men; but 
their ideas are somewhat muddled. 


The next is from the article already quoted from the JW. Y, 
Evangelist : 


The reasons urged for excluding all recognition of religion from our schools 
would lead, by inevitable logic, to the abolition of all Sunday laws; of all 


chaplaincies ; of any religious observances in the army and the navy, and at 


West Point, etc. ; of all public days of thanksgiving; of all oaths in courts 
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of justice; of every act or word which implies a recognition by the State of 
God, or religion, or a future life. The State must become atheis.ic. 


The same reasons, resting, as they largely do, upon the supremacy of the 


individual conscience, likewise carry us into the sphere of morals. as well 
as of religion. A Mormon may be ‘conscientious’? about his plurality ot 
wives ; a free lover about the laws of marriage; a communist about the 
right to property. What are we going to do about their ‘‘ consciences?” 
We must either alter all our laws to suit them, or we must vote down their 
consciences by our consciences. 


Of like purport is the deliverance which we find ascribed to 
Prof. Seelye, who is very high Congregational authority : 


There are two dangers that beset us in this question of religion in the 
schools: one is letting it alone, and allowing education to slip into the hands 
of the Catholic priesthood; the other is taking away the Bible from the 
schools, and making them altogether secular. The first means delivering 
posterity, body and soul, into the hands of the Romish Church ; the second 
means destruction to our system of education. He would avoid both dan- 
gers; and while he would yield neither to the Romish nor the secular theory 
of education, he would maintain, as stoutly as the Romanist, the need of re- 
ligion in schools, and resist as positively as the secularist the domination 
of a church or a hierarchy. 


But nowhere have we seen the true doctrine on this whole 
subject of the relation of religion to the government and its 
public schools better stated, than in the following extract from 
the late annual message of Governor Bedle of New Jersey: 


Concerning the school question the Governor says : ‘‘Free schools are safe- 
guards of the State and nation, and should be kept completely divorced from 
sectarian control or influence. It is a cardinal principle in our political economy, 
and fundamental in our system of government, thatchurch and State must be 
kept perfectly separate, but mistaken notions arise, oftentimes, in applying 
the principle. We should never lose sight of the fact, that this is a land of 
Christian or Bible character and civilization, and that its teachings are the 
foundation of our virtue and social elevation. These, it is true, may and do 
assume different shapes in men’s minds in considering their relations to God, 
thereby inducing such religious sects and associations for worship as may 
be deemed necessary or better for that purpose, according to belief, but the 
great undisputed, underlying doctrines of duty to God and man and indi- 
vidual virtue which make good citizens, are in-the Bible, and to exclude it 
from being read in schools is a retrogression toward heathenism. The sim- 
ple reading of the Bible in schools is not the teaching of sectarian or peculiar 
religious belief simply because it is used to establish religious creeds and forms. 
The schools should never be shut against the Bible. Our law is perfectly 
just. Its words are, “‘that it shall not be lawful for any teacher, trustee, or 
trustees, to introduce into, or have performed in, any school receiving its pre= 
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portion of the public money, any religious service, ceremony, or forms what- 
soever, except reading the Bible and repeating the Lord’s Prayer.” This 
gives the Bible a fair chance in its influence upon civil character and duty to 
the Creator, while an exclusion of it is a terrible stride in making the State 
Godless. Also, for the good of society and citizenship, the State, in select- 
ing the objects of taxation, can well afford to, and should, leave untouched 
by the Assessor, all edifices for religious worship, and the land upon which 
they stand, actually necessary for their convenient use, and so exclusively 
used.” 

While, however, we regret to be obliged to differ radically 
from the President’s proposal, utterly to de-christianize, nay, to 
de-religionize, the schools, and especially the proposal to effect 
this result by a compulsory clause in our national constitution, 
we most cordially assent to his other proposition, to deny the 
privilege of voting to all who cannot read and write after the 
year 1890. Such a provision would every way work good, and 
not evil; it would at once discourage illiteracy, and elevate the 
qualifications of voters—a great desideratum. 

As we survey the kind of population, civilization, and reli- 
gion which overspreads our Rocky Mountain Territories and 
States, Mormonism and polygamy here, a threatened majority 
of “heathen Chinese” there, and in the regions acquired from 
Mexico, the degraded forms of Romanism, which have ruined 
republican institutions in Central and South America, saying 
nothing of barbarous Indian tribes, we confess it is a grave 
question, whether the safety of the nation does not require 
some constitutional or legislative provisions which shall guard 
against giving Mormonism, heathenism, barbarism, or the low- 
est style of Romanism, the control of the education, civilization, 
the social and political life of those vast regions, so soon to 
teem with peoples that are to enter in as constituent and for- 
mative elements of our national life. We certainly, at first, 
looked askance at the sweeping amendments proposed to se- 
cure unsectarian elementary education to all the children of 
the country, and we cannot sanction the proposition to make 
it wholly non-religious, for reasons already given; but it may 
turn out that the nation must take action to prevent—what have 
hitherto been only unassimilated warts and wens, which dis- 
figure without destroying—the body-politic from developing 
into malignant cancers that shall eat out its vitals. So it has 
been necessary to exorcise slavery, which was rending and de- 
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stroying us. To what other alien elements our national salva- 
tion will require the application of some heroic remedies 
remains to be seen, and will soon task the minds of earnest 


‘Christians and patriots. 





Art. IIL—BENEFICIARY EDUCATION: HISTORICAL 


SKETCH. 
By Rev. A. D. BARBER, Clarendon, Vt. 


THE Education Boards and Societies of the church have of 
late been most unjustly and injuriously assailed. It has been 
asserted, with much confidence, as of a thing proved, that they 
‘tend to make, and do make, of the young men they aid, a set 
of mendicant weaklings and craven dependents. These asper- 
sions have been embodied and earnestly presented in popu- 
lar journals and magazines, and even by eminent ministers in 
the Church of Christ. Now, all this implies ignorance of the 
divine sanctions these societies have from the first received, 
and of the venerable history they have had ; also, want of sym- 
pathy with the excellent character of the young men assailed. 
Educational societies, charitable and beneficiary, are not a 
thing of yesterday, so that their. principles and practice are 


* unobserved, and their influence unknown; nor have these 


young men lived in acorner. Both have been set on high. 
Their line is gone out through all the earth, and their words 
‘to the end of the world. 

God, who, at sundry times and in divers manners, spake in 
times past unto the Fathers by the Prophets, and unto us, in 
these last days, by his Son, has not left the knowledge and 
practice of the revelation he has so graciously made to chance 
or any uncertainty. He has embodied in institutions, and 
put in permanent forms, means to preserve and perpetuate this 
revelation. In the patriarchal dispensation, the provision for 
‘this purpose was simplest and purest—the father being the 
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ordained teacher and priest. Following this in the Mosaic, a 
whole tribe—that of Levi—was set apart to be the priests and 
ministers, and largely the teachers, counselors, judges, and 
rulers of God’s people. 

Jehovah specifically defined the duties of the Levites, and 
as specifically made provision for their instruction, training, 
and support. The tribe of Levi received no inheritance at 
the distribution of Canaan among the several tribes. They 
were maintained, with their families, upon certain fees, dues, 
and perquisites, all appointed for them, and arising from the 
public service which they performed. ‘“ As well to the great 
as to the small ’’—* their little ones, their wives, their sons, 
.and their daughters ”—are specified in the provision made for 
the Levites. Each had “his daily portion” appointed. An 
officer was assigned to see that this portion was given to each 
and all. The sons of the priests, who attended with them, 
“from three years old and upward,” to learn the work of the 
sanctuary before the time of their officiating, had provision 
made forthem. (See 2 Chron. xxxi: 14-19.) Thus, it appears 
that the maintenance of the priests included the maintenance 
and instruction of their sons, and the training of them to take 
the places of their fathers, when those fathers could no longer 
serve. 

Besides the abundant testimony of Scripture on this point, 
we have the additional testimony, in the way of comment, of 
both Josephusand Philo. The latter vindicates the propriety of 
sucha provision. ‘“ It is exceedingly becoming,” he says, “that 
‘the man who is consecrated to the service of the Father of the 
world, should also bring his son to the service of Him who has 
‘begotten him.” 

For the better teaching and training of the priests and min- 
isters of religion in Israel of old, institutions and schools were 
established. As these schools are first mentioned in the time of 
Samuel; it is natural to suppose that he was their author. 
“There were institutions for training prophets,” says Heng- 
stenberg ; “‘ the senior members instructed a number of pupils, 
and directed them.” These schools had been first established 
by Samuel (1 Sam. x: 8: xix; 20); and at later times there 
were such institutions in different places, as Bethel and Gilgal 


42 Kings ii: 3; iv: 38; vi: 1).” Samuel himself had been 
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brought up under the tutelage and training of Eli. ‘“ The pu- 
pils of the prophets,” continues Hengstenberg, “lived in fel- 
lowship united, and were called ‘Sons of the Prophets ; 
whilst the senior, or experienced, prophets were considered as. 
their spiritual parents, and were styled Fathers (comp. 2 Kings. 
ii: 12; vi: 21). Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha, are mentioned 
as principals of such institutions. From them the Lord gen- 
erally chose His instruments. Amos relates of himself (vii: 14, 
15), as a thing uncommon, that he had been trained in no 
school of prophets, but was “a herdsman when the Lord took 
him to prophesy unto the people of Israel.” “ The spiritual 
fathers traveled about to visit the training schools ; the pupils: 
had their common board and dwelling ; and those who married 
and left ceased not, on that account, to be connected with their 
colleges, but remained members of them. The widow of such 
a pupil of the schools of prophets, who is mentioned in 2 Kings 
iv: 1, seg., considered Elisha as the person bound to care for 
her. The offerings which, by the Mosaic law, were to be given 
to the Levites, were, by the pious of the Kingdom of Israel, 
brought to the schools of the prophets (2 Kings iv: 42).”— 
Hengstenberg in Kittos’ Cyclopedia of Bib. Lit., vol.ii., p. 565. 

The learned Dr. Lightfoot also gives us the conclusions of 
his studies on this subject : , 

**It has been the way of God,” he says, ‘‘to instruct his people 
by a studious and learned ministry, ever since he gave a written word to 
instruct them in. Who were the standing ministry of Israel all the time from 
the giving of the law till the captivity in Babylon? Not prophets and in- 
spired men, for they were but occasional teachers, but the priests and Levites 
who became learned in the law by study (Deut. xxxiii: 10; Matt. ii: 7). 
And for this end they were dispersed into forty-eight cities, as so many uni- 
versities, where they studied the law together, and from thence were sent out 
into the several synagogues to teach the people. They had also contribu- 
tions made for the support of these students while they studied in the uni- 
versities, as well as afterward, when they preached in the synagogues. There 
were among the Jews authorized individual teachers of great eminence, who 
had their Midrashoth, or divinity schools, in which they expounded the law 
to their scholars or disciples. Of these divinity schools there is frequent 
mention made among the Jewish writers, more especially of the schools of 
Hillel and Shammai. Such a divinity professor was Gamaliel, at whose feet 
the great apostle to the Gentiles received his education.” { Zight/foot’s Works, 
vol. i., pp. 557-574.) 

To leave the old and come down to the new and more per- 
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fect dispensation—“ the appearing of the Great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.”” This was for two ends: Ist. To organ- 
ize and train a competent body of witnesses to the truth of his 


’ teaching and the fact of his resurrection. 2d. To make peace 


by the blood of his cross, and so reconcile the world unto God. 

As to the first, our Lord himself declares: “The Father 
which sent me gave me commandment what I should say and 
what I should speak.” “Ihave given unto them the words 
which thou gavest me, and they have received them, and have 
known surely that I came from thee, and they have believed 
that thou didst send me.” (John xii: 49; xvii: 8.) 

According to this divine plan, then, our Lord appeared as the 
anointed of the Father—the divine teacher to the lost race— 
yet not in person to every man of the race. The counsels of 
the Godhead provided that he should choose and ordain cer- 
tain ones to be witnesses, to the instruction and training of 
whom his life and labors should be mainly directed, and whom, 
leaving, he should commission to go and “ teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

The Evangelic Church, led i those that received their com- 
mission directly from the lips of the ascending Saviour, had en- 
deavored to follow closely and do all things after the pattern 
shewed in the holy Mount. And this it has in the main done. 
The same system in substance was adopted and continued by 
the Church of the New Dispensation, that had received such 
divine sanctions under the Old. At a very early age we find a 
seminary of very high repute established at Alexandria, in 
which candidates for the holy ministry were trained up under 
the ablest instructors, both in divine and human learning—a 
seminary in which Pantenus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, 
and others, taught with high reputation. Eusebius and Jerome 
both declare, that this seminary had existed as a nursery of the 
church, and had enjoyed a succession of able teachers from the 
time of Mark, the Evangelist. (See Aused., Lib. v., c. 10, 11; 
and iv., c. 6, Bohn’s ed., London, 1858.) 

There were seminaries of a like kind very early established 
at Rome, Czsarea, Antioch, and other places, and they were 
considered essential to the honor and prosperity of the church. 
(See Bingham’s Origines Ecclesiastica@, Lib. iii., c. 10.) 
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Both Mosheim and Neander add the weight of their testi- 
mony to that of those already given. 


‘* We may undoubtedly attribute to the apostles themselves, and their in- 
junctions to their disciples,” says Mosheim, ‘‘ the excellent establishments 
in which the youth destined to the holy ministry received an education suited 
to the solemn office they were to undertake. St. John erected a school of 
this kind at Ephesus, and one of the same nature was founded by Polycarp at 
Smyrna _ But none of these were in greater repute than that which was es- 
tablished at Alexandria, which was commonly called the Catechetical School, 
and is generally supposed to have been erected by St. Mark.” (Mosheim, 
Vol. i., p. 100.) 


Again, in his Commentaries : 


‘* There can be no doubt but that, from almost the very first rise of Chris- 
tianity, it was the practice for certain of the youth, in whom such a strength 
of genius and capacity manifested itself as to afford hope of their becoming 
profitable servants in the cause of religion, to be set apart for the sacred min- 
istry, and for the presbyters and bishops to supply them with the requisite 
preparatory instruction, and form them, by their precepts and advice, for that 
solemn office. On this subject St. Paul, in the latter of his epistles to Timcthy 
(ii: 2), expresses himself in the following terms—xai a’ nnxovéas map éuod 
61a MOAAGY, maptupev, Tatra MapaSov m6roIs AVSpwroOLS, oirivEes 
inavoi &6ovrat nai Erépovs 616a2a1.—‘And the things that thou hast heard 
of me among many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who 
shall be able to teach others also.’ \ 

‘It will not admit of a doubt that by zi6roi ay Spwz01, faithful men, here 
alluded to, we ought to understand, not merely believers, or those holding 
the faith, but persons of approved and established faith, to whom things of 
the highest moment might be intrtusted without danger or apprehension. 
Secondly, to the persons thus selected, he was to communicate and expound 
that discipline, in which he himself had been instructed by St. Paul before 
many witnesses. 

‘* But what is this but to direct Timothy to constitute a school or seminary 
for the education of future presbytersand teachers for the church, and to cause 
a certain number of persons of talent and virtue to be trained up therein, 
- under a course of discipline similar to that which he himself had received at 
the hands of St. Paul? It may, moreover, be inferred from these words, 
that the apostle had personally discharged the same office which he thus 


impcses on Timothy . . . . He had not been the tutor of Timothy 
only, but his instructions to this, his favorite disciple, had been imparted 
—61a moAA@v paptipwv—before many witnesses. . . . It is highly 


credible; indeed, tit is more than credible, that not St. Paul alone, but 
also all the other apostles of our Lord, applied themselves to the properly 
instructing of certain select persons, so as to render them fit to be intrusted 
with the care and government of the churches; and, consequently, that the: 
first Christian teachers were brought up and formed in schools and seminaries. 
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immediately under theireye. Besides other references which might be given, 
it appears, from /reneus adversus Hereses (Lib. ii., cap. xxii., p. 148, ed. 
Massuet) that St. John employed himself at Ephesus, where he spent the 
latter part of his life, in qualifying youth for the sacred ministry. And the 
same author, as quoted by Eusebius (Histor. Eccles.Lib. V., chap. xx., p. 188) 
represents Polycarp, the celebrated bishop of Smyrna, as having labored in 
the same way. That the example of these illustrious characters was in this 
respect followed by the bishops in general will scarcely admit of a doubt. To 
this origin, in my opinion, are to be referred those seminaries termed *‘ Epis- 
copal schools,” which we find attached to the principal churches, and in which 
youth designed for the ministry went through a proper course of preparatory 
instruction and discipline, under the bishop himself, or some presbyter of 
his appointment.” —Mosheim Historical Com. on the State of the Christian 
Church in the First Century, Vol. i., p. 167. 


However this may be, as a matter of history or interpreta- 
tion of the sacred text, it is precisely the course that modern 
missionaries everywhere find it to be natural and necessary to: 
adopt. 

The Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles are certainly 
authority that teachers were appointed, and instruction of 
various grades given, in the Christian Church, just as it had 
been previously in the Jewish temple. The new sons of the- 
prophets shared in the abundant charity of the first belivers in 
Christ. There grew up around the edifices devoted to Christian 
worship, others connected with their “ good works and alms, 
deeds, lodgings for strangers, bathing-rooms, libraries, schools 
for children, catechumens, and young disciples, asylums for the 
sick and suffering, and repositories for the various gifts, coats, 
and garments,” like those of the widow Dorcas, and other 
loving women and devoted men, that Christ had called, renewed, 
and attached to his person and cause. In fact, the history of 
charity, and especially of charitable schools and school-mas- 
ters, living and instructing for the kingdom of God, begins in 
the church. “Never did the world,” as Dr. Geo. Junkin well 
says in his inaugural as President of Washington College, Va., 
Feb. 22, 1849, “until it was Christianized, conceive the idea of 
teaching all the children, and never was there a true-hearted 
church of God, which did not feel it incumbent upon itself to 
teach all the world. Moreover, wherever there were large 


churches, as in cities, and a number of youth desirous of pre- 


paring for the ministry, there some catechetical schools rose to 
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the eminence of an academy, qualified to teach the requisite 
philosophy and science. In the four cities named, the Chris- 
tian schools were real colleges, not chartered and fostered, but 
crushed and persecuted, by the civil powers. Thus the church 
of God, during the first three hundred years of the Christian 
era, wrote the history of her literature and the charter of her col- 
leges in her own blood. Nor was it until after the light of her 
science and the blood of her martyrs had enlightened the 
baleful fires of Pagan persecution, and the tottering throne of 
Czsars had felt its need of support from a purer religion, that 
the Christian schools of Alexandria and Rome, of Constanti- 
nople and Berytus, of Czsarea and Antioch, of Ephesus and 
Smyrna, were patronized by the government. The schools, 
academies, and colleges, be it noted, which the Pagan emperors 
persecuted and the Christian emperors patronized, existed 
long before the battle of Rubra Saxa and the Edict of Con- 
stantine, A.D. 325, which declared Christianity the religion of 
the empire. It was not the civil government that created the 
schools. It was the church that, in the face of persecution, 
reared aloft those beacon lights to guide the nations through 
the darkness of time. And so hath it been ever since.” 
Traces of a plan like the primitive and divine one, for pre- 
serving and propagating the knowledge and service of God, are 
found widely scattered among the nations and tribes of the 
earth. Some hold, with a good deal of evidence in its favor, 
that these are the remains of the primitive revelation, made 
under the Patriarchial Dispensation, continued, modified, and 
adapted to the times and people under the Mosaic and after- 
ward. If this is not so, it must be referred to that instinct 
and reason that God has placed in the nature of every living 
species—that which causes them to bring forth abundantly after ~ 
their kind, and choose the best means of nourishment and 
growth. At any rate, this provision, that we now call eleemosy- 
nary, or charitable, for the support of the ministers of religion, 
is found generally among the various systems of natural reli- 
gion, or heathenism, aad false religion, with which the world has 
abounded. The priests of heathenism and idolatry organize 
schools, such as they are, and make the support of them meri- 
torious on the part of their followers. Into these schools they 
receive gratuitously, and train the children they can obtain for 
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the propagation of their religion. These pupils they collect 
from the families of both the rich and the poor, some from 


orphaned houses, some literally from the “highways and 


hedges.” To the support of these the worshipers at the tem- 
ples gladly and liberally contribute. In most eastern countries 
the building and endowing of schools and seminaries, and the 
gratuitous instruction of the young, are regarded as acts emi- 
nently honorable, and to be recompensed in a future state. 
The missionary, Ward, in his well-known History of the Hindoos, 
says, ‘‘ No Hindoo teacher receives wages from his pupils. It 
is considered as.an act of very great merit to bestow learning. 
He therefore endeavors to collect a. subsistence at festivals, 
and by annual or more frequent tours among the rich, who 
readily support an individual thus devoting his time to the in- 
struction of others.” 

‘“Romanism, too,” to use the words of the Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board, “ever employs a wise and admirable 
sagacity in selecting devoted and capable young persons, in dis- 
covering their peculiarities and aptitudes, in training and em- 
ploying them through her various orders in the most effective 
way, and in interesting her people to supply them with the 
means of comfortable maintenance and of ecclesiastical and 
charitable activity. Her theological students are decently 
dressed, well fed, and abundantly provided for, as if they were 
the cadets to whose fidelity, affection, and discipline she must 
trust in the stern conflicts of their generation.” 

Charlemagne, the Augustus of France, eleven centuries ago, 
stood pre-eminent among earthly monarchs as the patron of 
iearning and the priesthood. He invited the most eminent 
men from other countries to plant in the French cities schools 
of literature and theology. The Emperor enriched these schools 
with the spoils of war, and with the proceeds of the tillers, 
which he enforced by law. He loved the Word of God, especi- 
ally the Psalms and Gospels, and required a copy of the latter, 
written in letters of gold, to be placed in his hand before his 
burial. He induced many of the most capable young men to 
receive a suitable education, and then sent them to make known 
Christian truth among the pagan nations of the West which he 
had subdued. 


The priesthood of the Roman Church, during the middle 
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ages, taught three kinds of free and charity schools, the paro- 
chial, the cloistral, and the cathedral schools, the latter confined 
to the training of priests under the immediate supervision of 
the bishop. Several of the religious orders devoted themselves 
chiefly to teaching the young. 

Alfred, claimed by many historians as the wisest and greatest 
prince that ever ruled England, less than a century later did in 
England what Charlemagne had done in France and the Em- 
pire of the West. But to make a more general statement of 
facts, twice, as history shows, has the Roman Church used this 
engine of eleemosynary education to batter down the rising 
walls of pure Christianity. 

Shortly after, the establishment of Christianity by Constan- 

tine in the Roman empire, Julian, the apostate, ascended the 
throne. Among the measures of impiety he devised to arrest 
the progress of the Gospel, this was prominent: he prohibited 
Christian support and Christian teaching in the public schools, 
Gibbon thus describes the dark policy of this arch-apostate: 
‘‘As soon as the resignation of the more obstinate teachers 
had established the unrivaled dominion of the pagan sophists, 
Julian invited the rising generation to resort with freedom to 
the public schools, in a just confidence that their tender minds 
would receive the impressions of literature and idolatry. 
Julian had reason to expect that, in the space of a few years, 
the church would relapse into its primeval simplicity, and that 
the theologians who possessed an adequate share of the learning 
and eloquence of the age, would be succeeded by a generation 
of blind and ignorant fanatics, incapable of defending the truth 
of their own principles, or of exposing the various policies of 
polytheism.” 

Nearly twelve centuries later, when Christianity began again 
in the Reformation to show its ancient glories (and went on 
the wings of the wind from nation to nation, conquering and 
to conquer), the same game was sought to be played once 
more. Not now by Julian, but by those filled with the spirit 
of Julian—the Jesuits. 

Ranke, in his Hzstory of the Popes, thus describes their work: 

The Jesuits labored at the improvement of the ws7versities, and in a short 
time they had among them teachers who might claim to be ranked as the 
restorers of classical learning. They devoted an equal assiduity to the direc- 
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tion of the Latin schools. They chose persons, who, when they had once 
undertaken this subordinate branch of teaching, were willing to devote them- 
selves to it. Schools for the poor, and modes of instruction suited to chil- 
dren, and also catechising, followed, which satisfied the mental wants of the 
learners by well-connected questions and concise answers. The whole course 
of instruction was given entirely in that enthusiastic, devout spirit, which had 
characterized the Jesuits from their earliest institution. The sentiments, ot 
which these acts were demonstrations, thus carefully instilled in schools, were 
disseminated through the whole population by means of preaching and the 
confessional. 


Such were the steps by which Catholicism, continues Ranke, after its con- 
quest might have been deemed accomplished, arose in renovated strength. 
The greatest changes took place without noise, without attracting the serious 
observation of contemporaries, without finding mention in the works of his- 
torians, as if such were the inevitable course of events. 


This power of education, so fatally wielded by Julian against 
the Christians of the fourth century, and by the Jesuits against 
the Reformation in Germany, is now no less adroitly used to 
sustain the Roman Church in its usurpation of the rights of 
God and man. 

Nor have all the wisdom and foresight and following ofa divine 
pattern on this subject, been left to the early Christian Church, 
or realized by heathen and the corrupted Church of Rome. 
The Reformed Church, worthy of the name, because she has re- 
turned to the primitive pattern, led by her heroic leaders, and 
instructed by teachers following in the footsteps of the apos- 
tles and early Christians, has shown no less zeal and knowledge 
in the directions she has taken, and the provisions she has 
sought to make for evangelization and perfection. “It is a 
grave and serious thing, affecting the interests of the kingdom 
of Christ, and of all the world,” says Luther, “that we apply 
ourselves to the work of instructing the young. Schools and 
ministers are better than councils. To make the religious 
houses really useful, they should be converted into schools. 
Their most proper use is for the profit and care of poor students. 
A poor student may claim to have these spiritual things to 
maintain his studying.” And in these sentiments of Luther, 
himself a charity student, and the gift to the world of these 
charity provisions, the Reformers generally coincided. They 
prayed and planned and labored to establish and endow numer- 
ous universities, with academies and other schools and training 
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institutions planted around them. Nobles, rulers, and rich men 
came to their support. Thus Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, ex- 
empted the students at the University of Marburg from all 
civil taxdtion and charges, and endowed fifty bursaries with 
provisions for board and lodging. Albert, Margrave of Bran- 
denburg, devoted the principal building, that at Konigsberg, 
to be a dwelling for poor students. The enormous accumula- 
tions of monkish property, through many previous centuries, 
were everywhere devoted to the new and vast necessities of 
the kingdom of Christ, and the charities of believers were in- 
voked to provide lodging-houses, bursaries, stipends, free or 
cheap boarding, and other benefits, for the young men who 
were gathered, by many hundreds, to these institutions. Our 
English word, “college,” is a memorial of these charitable 
houses, at once dormitories and eating-houses, in which the 
students, scattered about in circumstances of temptation, and, 
perhaps, of want and neglect, were collected and cared for, 
bodily and spiritually. The gifts and bequests of pious men 
and women were gladly and liberally bestowed upon these ob- 
jects. It is upon such historical facts as these, which have 
given name to our high institutions of learning, that our best 
legal authorities, as Story, Kent, and Marshall, have based 
their decisions, that ‘“ A college isan eleemosynary or charitable 
institution, for the promotion of learning and piety.” 

Among the Reformed Churches there is no name greater than 
that of John Calvin. He was especially gifted by the Spirit of 
God with a clear, simple, yet profound insight and comprehen- 
sion of the doctrine of God, and the principles on which the 
New Testament church rests and must be built up. He was 
the wise and ardent friend of the education of the young in 
every form.’ He Was, as Bancroft says, “the father of popular 
education,” and to him we owe the system of free schools. 
Calvin made it his first care to raise up a thoroughly instructed 
and trained ministry. To the first National Synod of the French 
Reformed Church, held in Paris in May, 1559, and the repre- 
sentative of “‘a church whose history is so singularly pure, 
beautiful, and sad,” this man of clear insight and profound 
knowledge gave a Confession of Faith, Catechism, and Direc- 
tory of Worship, and a complete system of Church government. 
Prominent among its sections and provisions is the one relating 
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to the education of young men for the ministry, of which these 
are the words: “ In order that the churches may be always fur- 
nished with a sufficient number of pastors, and other persons 
fit to govern them, and preach the Word of God unto them, 
they shall be advised to choose those scholars who are already 
well advanced in good learning, and are of the most prom- 
ising hopeful parts; and to maintain such inthe universities, 
that they may be fitted and prepared for the work of the min- 
istry ; kings, princes, and the nobility shall be petitioned and 
exhorted particularly to mind this important affair, and to lay 
by some part of their revenues toward their maintenance, and 
the richer churches shall do the like. Classes and the synods 
in the provinces shall, as they see meet, notify and solicit this 
affair, and take the best courses, that matters of so great neces- 
sity may be successful. If single churches have not the means, 
their neighbors shall join them, so that one poor scholar, at the 
least, may be maintained in every classis. And in order that 
this design shall not fail, every fifth penny of all our charities 
shall be set apart, when it may conveniently be done, to be em- 
ployed in this service.” 

Nor were the French churches and synods negligent of these 
careful specifications and doctrines of their great leader. The 
Huguenots, especially, showed an intelligent and active zeal in 
carrying out the spirit of Calvin’s plans and instructions. They 


‘projected the planting and endowment of five universities, at 


Montauban, Montpellier, Nismes, Saumur, and Sedan. Nor was 
this a spasmodic effort, for the minutes of several of the later 
French synods, says my authority on this point, contain the 
reiteration of the request, that the churches and classes shall 
give earnest heed to this duty, and shall “support poor stu- 
dents and candidates for the ministry, by setting apart one-fifth 
of all moneys raised for benevolent uses.” Calvin himself 
founded an academy at Geneva, which continues and flourishes 
to this day. 

Nor have the spirit and wisdom of Calvin yet ceased from 
the churches and great and good men of France. Dr. 
Merle D’Aubigné, the historian of the Reformation, Gaus- 
sen, and others, organized a theological school at Geneva, 
with the aid of friends in this country, and the students of 
which are granted six hundred francs a year. 
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If we turn from France and the Continent to the British 
Isles, the same and even more marked facts confront us. There 
are many reasons for believing that the British Isles obtained 
their faith and practice from early oriental sources, and for this 
reason stand in nearer connection with the Apostles and Christ 
himself. Her schools early became numerous and famous for 
training and sending forth the ministers of Christ. Students in 
these schools and seminaries, if they were needy, were fed and 
clothed, and furnished whatever was needful for their comfort 
and efficiency, by the pious contributions of their brethren in 
the Lord. Wecannot particularize these institutions in Wales, 
North Britain, and Ireland, and the adjacent islands, as in Ban- 
gor and Iona, where was the great schools of theological learn- 
ing and training of these early ages. Historians generally agree, 
that from these light went forth into the surrounding dark- 
ness—the light that, in later ages, brightened into the Reform- 
ation. 

John Knox, the great Reformer of Scotland, returning to 
Scotland, in 1559, from Geneva, where he had been pastor of 
the English Presbyterian Church, and most intimate with Cal- 
vin, hastened to plant in his own country the seeds that had 
already gladdened the revived church of Geneva. He at once 
drew up a plan of Christian education and evangelization like 
that which he had seen in operation under Calvin, in the 
Geneva Republic. In Zhe First-Book of Discipline, prepared 
by Knox, after he had shown the necessity there is for schools, 
he maintains that it is expedient “that provision be made for 
those scholars that are poor and not able to sustain themselves, 
nor by their friends to be sustained, at letters, and in special, 
for those that come from landward” (the country). ‘ We 
think it necessary,” he says, “that there be three universities 
in this whole realm: the first in St. Andrews, the second in 
Glasgow, the third in Aberdeen.” “We think it be expedient 
that the universities be doted with temporal lands, with rents 
and revenues of the bishop’s temporality—z. ¢., those of the 
Roman clergy—and of the kirk’s collegiate, so far as their or- 
dinary charges shall require.” Having stated what he thought 
would be sufficient stipends for the members of the faculties 
and other officers of the universities, Knox adds, there should 
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be granted “to the board of every bursar, without the class of 
theology, twenty pounds; and to every bursar in the classes of 
theology, twenty-four pounds.” 

These funds and foundations were for the benefit of poor 
students, as well as the support of professors and faculties. 
Begun thus by Knox, they have been increased by the gifts of the 
godly, and by grants of Parliament, till now there are great 
sums of money for the sustentation of professors and scholars. 
(See Dr. Speer, in the AZanual of the Board of Education, for 
the present condition of the funds, p. 17.) 

The principles and precedents revived by Knox, and intro- 
duced into Scotland, were maintained afterward in various ways 
by the General Assembly of Scotland. In 1641 the Assembly 
recommended that “every Presbytery, consisting of twelve min- 
isters, should maintain one bursary, and where the number is 
fewer than twelve, they shall be joined to another Presbytery.” 
Later, or in 1645, the General Assembly specified the minimum 
of aid that candidates for the ministry should receive from the 
funds of the church, decreeing “ that every bursar should have 
paid to him, at least, one hundred pounds Scots yearly.” 

Systems of religious education and evangelization like these, 
early projected and carried forward through the centuries, have 
made Scotland the head, and not the tail, of the nations of 
Europe and the world. 

‘*From scenes like these, Old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That make her loved at home,revered abroad.” 

The learning, wisdom, and devotion to Christ and his re- 
deemed of all the centuries that preceded it, culminated in 
the Westminster Assembly—that venerable body that held its 
sessions in London in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, for the perpetuation and diffusion of the great and pre- 
cious doctrines of the Gospel of God’s grace. By general con- 
sent, this was the greatest Protestant religious convocation yet 
held, nor has it yet been surpassed, if equaled. It is the tes- 
timony of the historian of this Assembly, Hetherington, that 
there lay in the mind of the Moderator of this Assembly, Alex- 
ander Henderson, “the truly magnificent and truly Christian 
idea of a Protestant Union throughout Christendom, not merely 
for the purpose of counterbalancing Popery, but in order to 
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purify, strengthen, and unite all Christian churches, so that, with 
combined energy and zeal, they might go forth in glad compli- 
ance with the Redeemer’s command, teaching all nations, and 
preaching the everlasting Gospel to every creature under hea- 
ven.” But how did these great men seek to realize their grand 
idea? Not only by the Confession of Faith they put forth in 
such power, but by the measures they adopted for the propa-. 
gation of this faith, and the increase of an able evangelical min- 
istry. Under the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, in 1653, 
some of the principal men of this Assembly, with others like 
minded, who had not been members, formed a general society 
“* for the maintaining of students of choice ability at the univer- 
sity, and, principally, in order to the ministry.” 

The immediate object of this society was to provide for “the 
ordinary necessities of the church;” also, “to relieve the sad 
condition of dark corners, both in England and Wales, ané 
several parts of England.” 

The Constitution provides that the society shall be managed 
by: 

‘¢ SIXTY TRUSTEES, whereof thirty-six are to be gentlemen or citizens of emi- 
nence, and twenty-four to be ministers in or within five miles of the city of 


London, of which any seven shall make a quorum in ordinary cases, whereof 
three are to be ministers. 


‘‘ The scholars must be of eminent parts, of an ingenuous etnies and 
such as are poor, or have not a sufficient maintenance any other ways; and it 
required that a special regard be had to Godliness.” 


This society was to be supported by subscriptions, solicited 
for eight years, in order to carry the student through five years 
of preparatory and classical studies, and three years of divinity. 
at one of the universities. The society contemplated aid, also. 
to “such foreigners, as being poor, are most eminent for parts, 
learning, and piety, that thus they may be more able to 
preach practically and powerfully to their people, and further 
the work of conversion and edification in foreign parts.” 

Among the names of the patrons and trustees of this society 
we find those of Edmund Calamy, Richard Baxter, William 
Bates, Matthew Poole, Thomas Manton, John Stillingfleet, and 
Ralph Cudworth. “This tract” saysthe American Quarterly Reg- 
ister, “is a most venerable and interesting document. The reader 
will discover that education societies are not of so recent ori-. 
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gin as some have imagined, and that they are far from being 
peculiar to this country, or thisage. He will find in this tract 
an authentic copy of an educational society formed in England 
almost two hundred years ago. Among its patrons and 
trustees he wiil recognize the names above given, forming, with 
others of kindred spirit, the purest and brightest constellation 
which arose in the church during the seventeenth century. 
The model of this education society is the more worthy of 
notice, because it contains the outline of a system thoroughly 
matured, and adapted to efficient permanent action. The ad- 
dresses by Poole and Baxter, connected with it, are worthy of 
their authors, and are fit to be circulated and read till the end 
of time.”’ 

Besides the authority that this array of names gives to the 
Education Society of the Westminster Assembly, we have the 
“Testimonial of some Oxford Doctors,” respecting the same. 
“We heartily commend it,” say these Oxford doctors, “ unto 
all the lovers of learning and universities, as that which, by 
God’s blessing, is likely to prove of séwgu/ar use for the quicken- 
ing of diligence and provoking of emulation, and the growth of 
knowledge and piety.” 

At the time the history of this society was given, forty-four 
young men were receiving its aid in the two universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. These young men were of strong 
character and bright promise ; they were picked men from the 
two universities, “such as” according to the testimony of the 
doctors, “‘ give the best satisfaction for parts and learning, and. 
had the best import for piety.” ‘‘ There can be no doubt,” is the 
summing up of the American Quarterly Register, “ that many 
men, whose names now shine with distinguished lustre in Eng- 
lish history, were fitted for usefulness by the fostering hand of 
this ancient education society.” — 

The tract containing a copy of the Constitution and Rules 
of this Society, with the Addresses of Baxter and Poole, is 
found in the library of the Historical Society of Boston. It is 
also reprinted in the American Quarterly Register, vol. iii, pp. 
145-52. 

If we pass from the Reformed Church of the Continent and 
the sturdy Presbyterianism of Scotland to America, we find 
the same principles recognized and vigorously working from. 
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the earliest times of our history. The educational system of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States was not a mere 
imitation of that of Scotland, with which our churches stand in 
nearest connection, but it grew out of the obligation they felt 
to use all scriptural means to multiply efficient ministers of the 
Gospel. 

Says the Report of the Board for 1850: 


‘‘As far back as the days of Makemie, when our ministers numbered 
less than the apostles, our church acted upon the two great principles which 
now govern the Board of Education, viz.: that the increase of the minis- 
try is connected with the use of means, and that both piety and learning are 
essential qualifications for the office. In order to obtain more ministers, the 
Presbyterian Fathers assisted pious and indigent young men in their pre- 
paratory studies, and encouraged others of suitable character and promise to 
enter upon acourse of education, with the hope that God would call them 
into the ministry. The academies of the Tennents, Allisons, Blairs, Fin- 
leys, and Smiths were the preparatory seminaries of the churches, and 
schools of learning and religion, established by a hard-working generation, 
to the glory of God, whose providence blesses such men, and did bless these, 
in the training of many faithful witnesses of His truth. The principle of 
aiding indigent students in their course of studies dates back to the origin of 
Presbyterianism in this country, and was contemporaneous with the policy of 
sending missionaries to the destitute settlements. At that time, if ever, the 
church would have been justified in lowering the standard of literary require- 
ments, but even in the day of the greatest straits for men and means, it was 


determined to send forth only those who were thoroughly furnished for 
their work.”’ 


New England, earlier settled, and her churches organized, 
had taken the lead in these efforts to raise up a competent 
ministry. Scarcely had the early settlers of New England 
reached this Western world, before they turned their thoughts 


to the establishment of a college forthe education of the min- 
istry. 


‘*The primitive Christians,” says Cotton Mather, ‘‘ were not more pru- 
dently careful to settle schools for the education of persons to succeed the 
more immediately inspired ministry of the Apostles, and such as had been 
ordained by the Apostles, than the Christians in the early times of New Eng- 
land were to found a Cod/ege, wherein a succession of learned and able minis- 
ters might be educated. And, indeed, they foresaw, that without such a pro- 


vision for a sufficient ministry, the churches of New England must have soon 
come to nothing. 


‘‘ The ends for which our fathers did chiefly erect a college in New 
England,” writes Increase Mather, ‘‘ were, that so scholars might there be 
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educated for the service of Christ and His churches, in the work of the 
ministry, and that they might be seasoned in their tender years with 
such principles as brought their blessed progenitors into this wilderness. 
There is no one thing of greater concernment to these in present and after 
times, then the prosperity of that society. They cannot subsist without a 
college. There are at this day not above two or three churches but what are 
supplied from thence.” (Magualia, book v.) 


But upon the most interesting and instructive New England 
chapter of this subject our limits forbid us to enter. 
The fathers of the Presbyterian Church in this country did, 


indeed, as an earlier report of the Presbyterian Board—that of 
1848—well says, 


‘‘Labor under great disadvantages, compared with the New England Puri- 
tans, in regard to their measures of education. In the first place, there was a 
great want of h6mogeneousness in the population, where their congregations 
were located. Their churches were for many years few and feeble, chiefly 
country churches, and located in the different States of New York, Pennsy]l- 
vania, Delaware, and Maryland. The laws of the States, moreover, showed 
no favor to Presbyterians. Yet, in the year 1739,* when the number of min- 
isters was about fifty, the Synod of the Presbyterian Church took measures 
for a Synodical Academy. In 1743, the school was definitely established at 
New London, Pa., under the following regulations: 

1.—‘* That there be a school kept open, where all persons who please will 
send their children, and have them instructed, gva/is, in the languages, philos- 
ophy, and divinity. 

2.—‘‘ In order to carry out this design, it is agreed that every congrega- 
tion under our care, be applied to for yearly contributions, more or less, 
as they may afford, and as God may incline them to contribute,+ etc.” (See 
Records Synod Penn., pp. 174-185; also, Hodge's Constitutional Hist. Pres. 
Church, vol. 2; Gillett’s Hist. of Pres. Church, rev. ed., i, 149, 159, 442.) 


Previous to the establishment of this academy, the Log Col- 
lege of Tennent had been in operation on the same general 
principles. A number of other private schools were also in 
operation, which sustained a certain relation to the Synod, 
and which must have been conducted in a similar manner. 

When the Presbyterian Church had been unhappily divided 
into two Synods, the Synod of New York was no less zeal- 
ous for the promotion of learning and religion than was the 
whole church before the division. In 1751 the Synod of New 





* The first Presbytery in the U. S. A. was formed in 1705, and consisted of only 
seven ministers. 


+ This school was afterward transferred to Newark, Delaware and became the 
nucleus of a college at that place. 
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York recommended “ that an annual collection be taken up in 
all its churches, for the support of young students whose cir- 
cumstances render them incapable to maintain themselves at 
learning, and for other charitable purposes.” 

Nor was there any falling away from the precedents and 
principles, but a perfecting of the measures relating thereto, 
when the divisions of the churches were healed, and they had 
become united again in the Synod of Philadelphia and New 
York. In 1771 this body approved and recommended a plan 
for the assistance. of candidates for the ministry, submitted by 
the Presbytery of New Castle, providing that every vacant 
congregation, on receiving supply, should pay £2, and every 
minister £1, and voluntary subscriptions from others should 
be solicited. It also made provision that the benéficiary candi- 
date should be examined and his studies directed by some one 
appointed by the Presbytery; also, each beneficiary should 
labor one year, from the time of his license, within the bounds 
of the Presbytery that had aided him; and in case he did not 
enter the ministry, he should give bonds to refund, in five 
years, the money he had received. The Presbyteries of New 
York, New Brunswick, and 2d Philadelphia fully complied, as 
appears from their minutes, with these requisitions. Several 
others did soin part. (See Hodge’s Const. Hist., and Gillett’s 
Hitst. of Pres. Church, rev. ed.) 

Such was the status of the educational work of the Presby- 
terian Church at the formation of the General Assembly in 
1788. The Revolution, a struggle for life and liberty in the 
church as well as state, nearly suspended the execution and 
perfection of all measures for growth and enlargement in the 
church, while it continued. But the crisis having past, and order 
being restored, the Holy Spirit came down in power again at 
the close of the last and the beginning of this century. ‘“ The 
Great Revival” of 1800 aroused the church to the wide spirit- 
ual desolation of the country, and led to earnest and organized 
efforts on a larger scale to supply them. The General Assem- 
bly of 1806 took up the subject, and sent down an overture to 
the Presbyteries, “‘ requiring them to instruct their Commis- 
sioners to the Assembly respecting the education of pious 
youths for the gospel ministry.” 

When the report was made in the Assembly upon the action 
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taken by the Presbyteries on this overture, “it appeared that 
‘the overture had been seriously considered and highly approved 
by most of them ; that some of the Presbyteries had long been 
in the habit of using the measures contemplated in the over- 
ture, for bringing forward youth of piety and talents as candi- 
dates for the gospel ministry, and that others had adopted and 
organized such measures within the last year, and in conse- 
quence of the overture under consideration.” Accordingly, the 
Assembly did “‘ szost earnestly recommend to every Presbytery 
under their care, to use their utmost endeavors to increase, by 
all suitable means in their power, the number of promising can- 
didates for the holy ministry ; to press it upon the parents of 
pious youth, to educate them for the church; and on the youth 
themselves, to devote their talents and their lives to this sacred 
calling ; to make vigorous exertions to raise funds to assist all 
the youth who may need assistance ; to be careful that the youth 
whom they take on their funds, give such evidence, as the na- 
ture of the case admits, that they possess both ¢alents and 
piety ; to respect the education of these youth during the course 
both of their academical and theological studies, choosing for 
them such schools, seminaries, and teachers as each Presbytery 
may judge most proper and advantageous, so as eventually to 
bring them into the ministry, well furnished for their work ; 
and the Assembly do hereby order, that every Presbytery under 
their care, make annually a report to the Assembly, stating 
particularly what they have done in this concern, or why (if the 
case so shall be) they have done nothing in it ; and the Assem- 
bly will, when these reports are received, consider each dis- 
tinctly, and decide by vote whether the Presbyteries severally 
shall be considered as having discharged or neglected their duty 
in this important business.” (Dzgest of 1820, pp. 221-4.) __ 

In 1813, it was ordered in the General Assembly, “ that all the 
Presbyteries be careful to transmit for the future, w77tten and 
authenticated reports on this subject to the Assembly, and that, 
when circumstances will permit, they axnually raise funds for 
this important purpose, as well as diligently seek for suitable 
characters for their appropriation.” (/d., p. 225.) 

Additional regulations were adopted by the Assembly of 
1817, “ that those Presbyteries who have funds for the education 
of poor and pious youth for the gospel ministry, or who are able 
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to raise funds for this purpose, but can find no suitable young 
men within their own bounds, take measures to obtain them 
from the bounds of other Presbyteries, and educate them for the 
work of the ministry, or that they annually transmit money for 
this object to the General Assembly, that the Assembly may 
appropriate it to the object for which it was raised, or that they 
transmit it to one of the Theological Seminaries within our 
bounds, to be applied by the professors to the education of in- 
digent young men in said seminaries ;* and that the stated clerk 
of the General Assembly be the organ of communication be- 
tween such Presbyteries as may have money to be applied to 
the above purpose, and those Presbyteries who have under 
their care young men who shall need their liberality.” (/¢., pp. 
225-6.) 

Inspired and led forward from the first, the way ever be- 
coming clearer and brighter—sustained also by the whole his- 
tory of the Church of God in past ages, the Presbyterian Church, 
through her General Assembly, in 1819, embodied both the 
spirit and acts of her declarations and deliverances, and ex- 
panded them into the Constitution of the Board of Education, 
thus creating a body within herself that should have the care 
of this whole subject, and see to it that both the duty and the 
privilege of helping Christ and his church, by raising up faith- 
ful and efficient teachers and ministers, be brought to bear 
upon every Presbytery and every church, and every member in 
the church. 

The language of the Assembly ordering and establishing this 
Board is worthy of consideration, and is as follows: 

Whereas, the General Assembly forms the bond of union of the Presby- 


terian Church in the United States, and affords the acknowledged means of 
combining the inéed/igence and concentrating the efforts of that denomina- 
tion ; 

‘* Whereas, the present state of our country most loudly calls for increas- 
ing energy and zeal in training young men for the ministry of the Gospel, and 





* The Assembly had before this taken action in regard tothe seminary. That of 
1810, having under consideration the subject of the Theological Seminary (Prince- 
ton), report, as a part of the’plan of this Seminary, “ that exertions be made to pro- 
vide such an amount of funds for this Seminary as will enable its conductors to 
afford gratuitous instruction, and, where it is necessary, gratuitous support, to all 
such students as may not themselves possess adequate means.” (Life of Archibald 
Alexander, p. 306.) 
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it has become necessary to originate new and more efficient measures for 
carrying on this great and important work; to systematize and unite the et- 
forts that are now making within our bounds ; 

‘‘And whereas, it is desirable that a fund be established, under the direc- 
tion of the General Assembly, which, among other objects, might afford as- 
sistance to thse Presbyteries and parts of the church that may require the 
same; 

“‘Therefore, Resolved: 1st.—That the General Assembly establish a gen- 
eral Board of Education ; 

‘¢2d.—That it be recommended that boards of education be formed 
within our bounds, auxiliary to the Board of the General Assembly, as exten- 
sively as possible ; 

‘¢3d.—That it be recommended to the several Presbyteries to form them- 
selves into education societies, auxiliary to the Board, and to adopt the most 
vigorous efforts to accomplish this important object; 

“‘4th—That it be the object of this Education Board, and its auxiliaries, to 
assist the young men, under their patronage and direction, to obtain a// parts 
of an education necessary to their introduction into the pulpit, including 
both their classical and theological course.” (/d., pp. 226-7.) 


Thus there was consummated an organization toward which 
the Holy Spirit, at work in the church from the first, had been 
prompting, and the Providence of God preparing the way—a 
body, the only life and efficiency of which is this same Spirit 
that worketh all in all. 

And here we might leave the subject. But we desire to do 
more. We desire to make impressive not only the fact, that 
both the aim and methods of the Educational Board are au- 
thorized by the Word of God and the practice of the church in 
all ages, but that such an agency is zecessary to sustain the 
church and carry forward to completion and perfection the work 
that the Great Head of the chureh has given her to do—of 
perfecting her own body and disciplining the nations to her 
Lord. 

And this we might argue from the history already given. 
From this it clearly appears, that these provisions for raising 
up an efficient ministry have been a chief object of the divine 
care and direction under both the Mosaic and Christian econ- 
omy; that they have always received the heartiest support 
from the great leaders and teachers, and from the brightest 
ornaments in the church. “ Ever since there has been a Chrzs- 
tian ministry on earth,” are the well-chosen words of Dr. J. W. 
Alexander, in his thoughtful article on ‘The Increase of the 
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Number of Gospel Ministers,’ 1851, ‘‘ pious instructors, pro- 
fessional teachers, loving the cause of the Redeemer, have been 
forward to give a helping hand to indigent boys of piety and 
promise. They have done this by lowering their little fees, or 
by remitting them altogether; in many cases they have fur- 
nished them with books, and sometimes they have undertaken 
their entire support. When this has been beyond their slender 
means, they have made interest with benevolent persons of 
wealth to do this for them. Instructors could be named who, 
through a large part of their lives, have never been without 
some young men dependent on their bounty, and it is delight- 
ful to consider how large a number of successful ministers have 
been lifted over obstacles in their way to the sacred office, which 
otherwise would have been insurmountable. Important as this 
‘point is, there is really no one which it seems more superfluous 
to urge.” “I consider,” says Dr. Ashbel Green, at the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of Princeton Seminary—than whom few, 
if any, have more encouraged acourse ofliberal study—“ the 
agency I have had in providing ministers of the gospel for the 
church, and in securing the means for their adequate instruc- 
tion, and for an attention to their personal piety, as the most 
important service that I have rendered to the Church of Christ.” 

To say nothing of what is involved in supposing that these 
fathers of the church, and brethren of largest knowledge and 
clearest judgment and purest heart, have always been mistaken 
in this thing, it is surely the height of presumption to urge ob- 
jections, when God himself has so plainly given directions. 

But to look at the subject more in its human aspect. Our 
education boards and societies are necessary to keep up the 
supply of efficient ministers and teachers of the Word of God. 
We might rest this also on the basis of the past, for what has 
been, and is now, shall be. 

If any ask, as some do, why not rely on the admitted princi- 
ple of political economy—of demand and supply? We answer 
that in respect to the religious interest of men, this rule holds 
not. Here, often, if not generally, the want exists, and is 
greatest where it is least felt, and no demand made for supply. 
This is the case in the most depraved districts of city and 
country throughout our land, and everywhere in heathen lands. 
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Men are wasting away and dying by the most fatal diseases, 
but they know not the remedy, or knowing, hate it, and will 
not apply for it. Tothese we must go with the help, and cre- 
ate a demand for it. We must tell men they are starving and 
dying, and meke them feel it. We must carry to them the 
bread and water of life, and bid them taste to see how good it 
is. To wait till they call is to lose both them and ourselves. 
No demand with promise of paying the expense necessary to 
meet it cOmes from those that most need the supply. 

Nor does the prospect of social distinction, ecclesiastical 
rank and preferment, or literary eminence, meet the case. 
Social parity is the basis of our republican institutions, and 
ministerial parity the doctrine of seven-eighths of the people of 
the land. ‘We have here no sinecures, no chapels of ease, no 
dainty pluralities, no cathedral stalls, no alluring college fellow- 
ships, to attract young men of wealth or worldly ambition,” or 
pay the bills of poor young men of faith and holy ambition, 
There is little leisure for literary studies, or pleasant literary 
companionships, and the profits arising therefrom. “ Every 
thing must bear upon one subject—the preaching of the Gos- 
pel. Every book that is read, almost, has something to do with 
the construction or illustration of a sermon.” 

Nor can direct pecuniary prospects any more be relied upon 
to furnish the supply. The prospect of salary is not very flat- 
tering. It is well known that the average salary of the clergy 
in this country is very small—probably falling below six hun- 
dred dollars. Besides, it is generally held, that the minister who 
is governed by a pecuniary motive is unworthy of his office, 
and ought to vacate it. ‘ My kingdom,” says our Lord, “is 
not of this world.” The ministry of reconciliation is radically 
different from all other callings, in its renunciation, from the 
start, of earthly objects. It cannot come into competition 
with any worldly interest. It seeks not money, but men; not 
yours, but you. ’ 

Encouragement and aid are equally necessary, if the relations 
of dependence and support between fathers and sons, or fami- 
lies, be considered. If the fathers and mothers can be found 
in sufficient numbers to consecrate their sons to the self-deny- 
ing work of the ministry, and the sons be found willing and glad 


to be offered, then the question of preparation is not solved ; 
17 
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nor can it be without the aid that the church, through “ae 
boards and other channels, offers. A large proportion of the 
families in the most prosperous parts of our country—probably 
half or two-thirds of those that would give their sons to the 
church—are not able to give them the liberal education that 
both the age and the office demand. With careful habits these. 
families live comfortably from year to year, and occasionally 
give a son or a daughter an extra term of study in some near 
academy or high school. But to dispense with the@ssistance 
of the son altogether, just, too, when his services begin to be 
most valuable, and in addition expend one or two thousand. 
dollars for him, this is quite out of the question. Occasionally. 
indeed, a young man may be found with nerve enough to force 
his way over every obstacle, and become, as is said, “ the archi- 
tect of his own fortune.” But he is, as all agree, the excep- 
tion, and not the rule, so that his success cannot be taken as 
the precedent for the many. Besides, success achieved in this 
way is, in many cases, at the expense of the longest and most 
useful life. This harp of a thousand strings has been handled. 
too roughly, its cords too intently stretched, to give forth 
their fine tones long. They snap at no distant day. 

If there be any rule of political economy or principle of vol- 
untary support that can be relied upon, why have not these 
furnished a sufficient supply ere this? Why did they not in 
the early history of the Presbyterian Church in this country— 
from 1740 to 1780? Why were not the ranks of the ministry 
full in 1816, when the scarcity was so deplorable that there 
was one general and anxious inquiry, what shall be done? Time 
enough surely had elapsed to test measures and try experi- 
ments. Nor had revivals of religion been wanting to quicken 
measures. They had been powerful and extensive in the mid- 
dle and near the close of the last century, and the beginning 
of this. Yet, the ranks of the ministry were lamentably 
and increasingly thin, showing clearly that some agency was 
needed. And this need it was, clear and permanent, that 
gave rise to our Board, and that of the American Educa- 
tion Society, which preceded a little the Presbyterian Board. 
The want was now generally felt, and the church, as one man, 
was moved, as by a divine impulse, to institute the same meas- 
ures to supply it ; for this was not only the time of forming the 
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American Education Society and the Presbyterian Board, but 
similar societies in nearly every branch of church, and auxil- 
iary societies in many of the States, and even counties, of the 
Union.* 

The past had clearly shown that the demand for more minis- 
ters would not be met in the ordinary way, and that some new 
agency was necessary. The number of well qualified ministers 
had been decreasing in proportion to the population from near 
the first settlement of New England by the Pilgrims to the 
present time. When the American Education Society was 
formed in 1816, there was in the whole country only about 
1,500 liberally educated ministers—one to every 6,000 souls. 
And this ratio was rapidly lessening.t 

The forming of so many educational societies and boards 
in churches, states, counties, and cities, arrested a little this 
rapidly occurring deficiency. Yet so slow were all these agen- 
cies in supplying the deficiency, that so late as 1840, when 
these societies had existed nearly a quarter of a century, and 
sent into the field several hundred laborers, and when there 
was a kind of crisis in their history—a crisis improved to pre- 
sent anew and more widely the principles on which these so- 
cieties rested, with clearer‘proofs of both their necessity and 
utility, and a marked and successful effort made to enlarge and 





* The Education Society of the Baptist Churches in England had been 
established by their General Assembly in 1749. 

+ ‘‘According to Report of General Assembly in 1829, there were connected 
with the Assembly 1,598 preachers of the gospel and 2,070 churches, making 
472 more churches than ministers. 

‘In the six Western Synods were 685 congregations organized, and only 
337 ministers. In the single State of Ohio more than 100 Presbyterian con- 
gregations were destitute—1oo more congregations might be formed if a com- 
petent ministry could be found. 

‘In a distance of 120 miles up the River Mississippi from New Orleans, 
and in the most populous part of Louisiana, not a sermon was ever preached 
on the Sabbath in the English language. 

‘* Between 200 and 300 destitute Congregational churches are in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 

“The German Reformed Church has 400 congregations and but 90 min- 
isters, and only Io students in the Seminary. 

“The Philadelphia Baptist Tract Magazine, of January, 1829, reports 
4,056 churches, and only 2,832 ministers, leaving 1,224 churches destitute.” 
(Am. Quart. Reg., Aug., 1829, p. 38.) 
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perfect them—at this period there was, as the Directors of the 
Connecticut Branch of the Am. Educ. Soc., in their care- 
fully prepared Report, say, ‘“ even in some of the New England 
States, a famine of the bread of life truly distressing.” In the 
State of New Hampshire, they declare, “a large portion of the 
churches are destitute of the stated preaching ofthe Word; and 
in Maine, if we are correctly informed, many churches remain 
unsupplied.” In the Western States the picture was a sadder 
one: 


‘*In the State of Michigan, we are assured on good authority (Dr. M. Bad- 
ger), there are about 50 Presbyterian Churches destitute of a pastor, a majority 
of which are able and willing to support the ministry without foreign aid. Some 
of these are of first importance in the State, and would give salaries to such 
men as they would call to settle, from $500 to $1,000. Besides, there are 
many posts of great importance which ought to be immediately occupied. 

‘‘ In Indiana are 40 organized churches, with no one to break to them the 
bread of life, and 20 entire counties, already containing a co~ siderable number 
of inhabitants, where there is no preaching of the Presbyterign or Congrega- 
tional order. 

‘* In the State of Illinois are also about 40 destitute churches, and half as 
many more places of great promise, where the institutions of the gospel ought 
to be planted with the least possible delay. 

‘¢In Missouri there are 50 counties, already somewhat extensively inhabited | 
where there is no Presbyterian or Congregational minister stationed. There 
is a range of territory in the southwestern section of the State, 200 miles long 
by 150 broad, more than three times as large as the whole State of Massachu- 
setts, and already containing a population of 40,000 souls, where there is but 
one Presbyterian and Congregational minister. In a letter just received at 
Andover, it is said 40 ministers could find employment there at once, and 
some of these destitute churches would furnish a competent support without 
aid from any missionary society.” (Rev. Calvin Durfee’s Sermon at the 
Annual Meeting of the Norfolk Auxiliary Society, 1839.) 


To sum up these scattered statistical statements, 4,000 of 
the evangelical churches of our country were then destitute of 
the ministry, and 6,000,000 of the 16,000,000 of our popula- 
tion were living without this divinely established means of grace. 
We wonder not that such men as Dr. Griffin cried out: “ There 
is nothing on earth wanted so much, but the Spirit of God, as 
an increase of the well-educated evangelical ministry.” Nor was 
it then extravagant for the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety to say, “were there now ready, for the Western States 
alone, 500 ministers additional, of the right spirit and qualifica- 
tions, ample fields for their occupancy might be found forthem 
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all within twelve months, without trenching on the ground oc- 
cupied by otherdenominations. And for want of that number 
at least, we see no alternative but that hundreds of places must 
continue without the Gospel for years, until a whole genera- 
tion shall have grown up to sin and infidelity.”” So Dr. Beecher: 
“never was there a time when there was more disposition to 
receive well-educated and pious ministers. If there was now 
an addition of 10,000, they could all be settled. But how shall 
the supply be obtained? It must be mainly through the in- 
strumentality of education societies.” (Dr. B.'s Address in 
New York City, 1838.) 

The reason for so great destitution in the most Christian 
parts of our most Christian land, was not in the want of means 
to sustain a sufficiency, but in the fact, that the men with 
requisite qualifications were not to be found. “If ministers 
could be found to occupy these desolations,” say the Directors 
of the Conn. Branch, “ they would not be suffered thus to lie 
waste. There is at times, we know, a deficiency of other means 
to sustain our missionary operations ; but, after all, the great de- 
ficiency, and that which is really the occasion of every other, 
is the want of qualified and devoted missionaries to stand up 
in the midst of the churches and say, ‘here we are, send us.’” 


. (Report of Directors, 1840.) 


Although the great want of qualified laborers was not by any 
means supplied in the first twenty-five years of our Education 
Societies, yet so great a change was effected in turning the at- 
tention of the church and of young men in colleges to this work 
that the Conn. Soc. in 1840, say: “ Previous to the institution 
of Education Societies in this country, the proportion of edu- 
cated talent which was brought into the ministry was found to 
be rapidly diminishing, until it was found to be not more one- 
sixth of the whole. At present, however, through the blessing 
of God upon their labors, nearly one-half of the students now 
in course of instruction in the colleges of New England, are 
pious, and the greater part of them are destined to the work of 
the ministry.” (/d.) 

Nor can we stop here. The young men being brought for- 
ward in sufficient numbers, the aid of these Education Boards 
and Societies is equally necessary to fit them, and make them 
most efficient in the work they have undertaken. And here I 
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cannot do better than to quote the words and experience of 
that clear-sighted man, and most genial teacher of young men, 
Dr. B. B. Edwards: ‘“ This aid,” he says, “ enables the student 
to proceed in his calling without distracting anxieties. Noth- 
ing is more harrassing to a scholar than perpetual pecuniary 
embarrassment, and the dread of incurring liabilities which he 
has no prospect of meeting. The mind must be free in order 
to act well. Depressing anxiety from any source cripples the 
will, palsies the resolution, and leaves the poor subject, in the 
midst of his unaccomplished studies, the prey of melancholy, 
if not of misanthropy. There are, indeed, some hardy spirits, 
who can climb over these formidable steeps by the aid ofa 
powerful body and an indomitable will. But their education 
will be marred and imperfect. It was a wise man who said, 
that those separated themselves, who would seek and intermed- 
dle with all wisdom. Leisure, retirement, and a tranquil state 
of the emotions, opportunities of acquiring habits of patient 
thinking, are absolutely necessary for one who is to be the 
public teacher of his fellow men. He will have experience 
enough of the strong ocean he is to buffet. He will not need 
to be in the ministry more than six months, to learn by heart 
several chapters in the book of human experience. How in- 
estimable, then, will be those mental and moral habits, which 
will enable him to pursue his way with quiet decision, but | 
which cannot be acquired ordinarily, if the griping hand of 
poverty has been upon him in his preparatory course. And if . 
he is properly educated, he will not be a novice in the science 
of human nature. He has studied those books which have 
given him an insight into the subject, especially the book of 
his own heart, and as face answereth to face, so doth the heart 
of man to man.” 
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Art. III—LIPSIUS ON THE ROMAN PETER- 
LEGEND.* | 
By SAMUEL M. Jackson, A.B., New York. 


THE question of Peter’s sojourn in Rome forms one of the 
chief points of contention between Romanists and Protestants. 
- The former assert, not only that Peter was in Rome, but that 
he was the first Roman bishop; and, moreover, suffered martyr- 
dom there under Nero. The latter have hitherto very gen- 
erally denied the fact, with its consequences. . 

The usual repugnance on the part of Protestants to accept 
any of the distinctive Romish beliefs, may have first led, at 
least in part,to this denial. It was considered that it would 
be yielding too much to the Papal assumptions to grant that 
Peter ever wasin Rome. Hence, the earliest Protestant Church 
historians, such as Velenus (1520), Flacius (1554), and Salmasius 
{1645) ‘‘spared no pains to remove from its place the corner- 
stone upon which rests the proud structure of the Church of 
Rome.” 

But modern scholars, feeling much surer of their ground, 
deny the necessary connection between the presence of Peter 
in Rome and the Roman Primacy. Many, indeed, it would 
seem the majority, yield the point. And, surely, if mere array 
of passages, in which this sojourn is spoken of, could carry the 
day, the question might be considered settled. 

Popular interest in the matter has been lately renewed by 
the famous debate in Rome, in February, 1872. In the same 
year there appeared a German work, by Prof. Lipsius, now of . 
Jena, with the title, “4 Crztical Examination of the Sources of 
the Roman Peter-Legend” (Kiel, 1872). The book was written 
in the fall of 1871, and hence was not called forth by the de- 
bate. As was to have been expected from a man of Dr. Lip- 
sius’ deep learning and critical acumen, it is a thorough and 
masterly treatise. 





* Die Quellen der rimischen Petrus-Sage kritisch untersucht, von R. A, Lipsius; 
Kiel: 1872. Also, an Introduction to the same, in MS., by Dr. Lipsius, intended to 
-acccmpany an English translation of his work. 
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It is the object of this article to give the views of Dr. Lip- 
sius upon this question, as contained, not only in the work 
mentioned, but also in a special Introduction to it, prepared 
quite recently by him for a projected translation on the part 
of the present writer. 3 

In this Introduction Dr. Lipsius thus criticises the debate, of | 
which we have just spoken : 

“It affords the amplest proof of the incompetency of church partisanship to 
comprehend all the merits of the question, and answer it upon purely historic 
grounds. The principal argument upon which the evangelical preachers 
relied, is the silence of the Pauline Epistles, and of the Acts of the Apostles, 
concerning this pretended fact. Skillfully used, this silence is really one of 
the chief weapons against the Roman tradition. But in their hands it received 
a most unhappy turn; for the reception of a fact not expressly stated in the 
New Testament, was attacked as a denial of the inspiration and divine author- 
ity of the Bible! Of course, against such a line of argument the Roman 
Catholic: priest, Guidi, played a winning game. And, generally speaking, 
the truth is, that the representatives of the Roman Church, and particularly 
Canon Fabiani, were superior to their adversaries in point of learning. 
Neither side, however, handled the subject scientifically.” 


Dr. Lipsius then proceeds to an examination of the pas- 
sages, both in the New Testament and the Fathers, which have 
been quoted by the advocates of this belief. 

In the Gospels there is a vague prophecy made by Christ, 
that Peter would die a violent death: But no place is assigned 
for the martyrdom, and if the parallel between the Master and 
the disciple be pushed, it would seem natural to suppose that 
Jerusalem would be the scene. The remark, in John, xiii: 36, 
“Thou shalt follow me afterward,” refers, probably, rather to 
his following Christ into his heavenly kingdom, than to any 
following in the mode of his death. In John, xxi: 18, 19, how- 
ever, the reference to Peter’s crucifixion is undoubted. But 
there is no mention of Rome as the place. 

In the Acts of the Apostles the history of Peter’s life is car- 
ried no further than the Jerusalem conference. For the inci- 
dent in Antioch, we are indebted to Paul (Gal. ii: 1-10). There 4 
is no reference to Peter as having been in Rome. ¥ 

In the Pauline Epistles there is also no such reference. Thus. 
the possibility of his presence there during Paul’s time of wri-. t 
ting is excluded. The incontestibility of this ¢estimonium e 
silentio, has led some extreme critics to suppose that Peter's: 
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name was intentionally omitted. But such a supposition is. 
unworthy of the lofty character of the great apostle. If Peter 
came to Rome, most assuredly Paul would have met him, and 
labored with him to advance in the capital of the world the 
cause of their common Lord. 

Our account of Paul’s life closes with his two years’ imprison- 
ment in Rome. If now it ended with his martyrdom under 
Nero (A.D. 64), there is evidently no space for Peter. ‘One 
must, therefore, have recourse to the entirely incredible legend 
of a second imprisonment, and then, in contradiction to all 
church tradition, bring the Neronian persecution down to a 
later date.” It should be remarked, however, that Dr. Lipsius 
believes that the Pastoral Epistles are spurious. 

The only way of satisfactorily accounting for the abrupt 
close of the Acts, is to suppose thatethe end of the second year 
of Paul’s confinement coincided with the Neronian perse- 
cution. 

The events, after the burning of Rome in July, A. D. 64,. 
crowd upon one another so rapidly, that there is scarcely time 
during the persecution for the supposition, made by some, that 
Peter was called to Rome by the Jewish-Christians, and that 
his arrival was so exactly timed, that he became one of its vic- 
tims. And besides, what conceivable purpose could his call to: 
Rome have served ? 

In the Acts, then, there is no mention of Peter’s sojourn in 
Rome. But why has the author of the Acts not mentioned 
this interesting fact, especially since he describes so minutely 
Peter’s part in the foundation of Christianity ? Why has he 
not given the fitting close to his work by detailing the inci- 
dents of the meeting in Rome between Peter and Paul? And. 
even supposing that Peter came thither after Paul’s death, is it 
credible that Luke would have failed to give the place of Peter’s 
final labors? It is no argument against this conjecture to say, 
that Luke left Peter’s history and busied himself with Paul 
alone ; for there is not in the narrative a very great regard for 
exact order. 

The only New Testament passage yet unexamined is 
1. Peter, v: 13—“ The church that is at Babylon.” It seems. 

gtange that this name should ever have excited any contro- 
versy, and yet, it has been a point earnestly and repeatedly 
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discussed. Many learned men have decided, that by Babylon 
Peter means Rome; that, consequently, he must have been in 
Rome when he wrote his epistle. Thus this text has been 
cited by the advocates of the theory, as proving that, at least, 
a part of Peter’s life was spent in the Eternal City. The 
ground upon which this singular decision rests is, that Babylon 
is the ordinary designation for Rome inthe Revelation. Now, 
orthodox critics assign the latter book to the years A.D. 95-97; 
and 1 Peter to A.D. 63-68, therefore, some thirty years earlier. 
There are weighty objections to taking the name allegorically. 


It occurs in the midst of simple and matter-of-fact sayings. . 


As Alford says: ‘The apostle, in ch.i: 1, had seen fit to local- 
ize the Christians whom he was addressing, and he now sends 
greetings from their sister, an elect Christian woman in Baby- 
lon. There might obviously be a reason why he should thus 
designate her, but no reason whatever why he should go out of 
his way to make an enigma for all future readers, if he meant 
the Church at Rome by these words.” It will be seen by 
this passage that Alford holds that 7 ovvexAexry refers to some 
female, probably Peter's wife. But even if we understand it 
-differently, the argument is forcible. 

But there is no difficulty at all in the way of our taking the 
name literally. Babylon, at that time, yet stood, and was the 
centre of a large Jewish population. It was, therefore, an 
appropriate field forthe Apostle to the Circumcision. There 
was no reason for applying the epithet, Babylon, to Rome un- 
til the Neronian persecution. Because, then, for the first time, 
did Rome occupy toward the New Testament Church the po- 
sition which Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar had taken toward the 
Old. If then, by Babylon, in this passage, Rome is meant, the 
reference must have been customary, otherwise, the reader 
-could not have guessed the mystical meaning of the word. But 
as this mystical meaning was popularized or created by its use 
in the Revelation, it follows, either that the epistle is post- 
apostolic, or by that Babylon, simply Babylon is meant. Ac- 
<epting this latter inference, we say that if Peter wrote this 
letter from Babylon as soon as the news of the Neronian per- 
secution in Asia Minor reached him, as some have supposed, 
although there is no evidence that that persecution ever ex- 
tended to the provinces, then it is simply impossible that he 
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could have been a victim of the Neronian persecution in Rome. 
‘It is some corroboration of this view, to find that the enu- 
merated countries in 1 Peter i: 1, are given in the order rather 
of a person living in Assyrian Babylon. Cosmas Indico-pleus- 
tes, in the sixth century, quotes the conclusion of this epistle, 
as a proof of the early progress of the Christian religion with- 
out the bounds of the Roman empire; by which, therefore, we 
perceive, that by Babylon he did not understand Rome.” (AlI- 
ford.) 

But Dr. Lipsius considers the argument of those who hold 
the epistle to be post-apostolic, as he says, is, “indeed, in every - 
respect, the most probable supposition.” Then, he grants, the 
mystical meaning of Babylon is fosszb/e, not necessary. That 
the Apocalypse renders a literal acceptation “impossible” is a 
petitio principit. It must, first of all, be shown, that in Babylon 
and its neighborhood there were no Christians at the time of 
the composition of the Epistle. But this can not be made 
probable, since we know there was a large Jewish population 
in those parts, as is proven by the great insurrection in the 
last years of Trajan's reign. 

The apocryphal “Acts of the Apostles’’ of Jewish-Christian 
origin, removes the namesake of Simon Peter, Simon the Ca- 
naanite, to Babylon. According to the native legend, this 
Simon preached the Gospel there in the year A.D. 42. There 
is here no confusion of the two Simons supposed, but rather a 
later transference of the Babylonian activity of Simon Peter, 
to Simon the Canaanite, because of the pressure for time 
‘caused by the Roman Peter-legend. 

But if by Babylon Rome be really meant, then no more fol- 
‘lows than that, at the time of the persecutions in Asia-Minor, 
of which Pliny speaks—that is, about A. D. 112—there was a 
belief in the Roman residence of Peter. But since at that 
time the Jewish-Christian “Acts” of Peter was already in cir- 
culation, the belief is accounted for by the wide diffusion of 
the legend. 

So much then for the New Testament passages bearing on 
this question. Not one of them is decisive. Not one of them 
breaks the silence of Scripture upon the pretended fact. 

But that which inspiration did not record, is told us by the 
uninspired fathers, About Peter they have collected a mass 
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of tradition. Instead of leaving him to fade out of view, as. 
was fitting for one who clung to Jewish ideas, and could not 
adapt himself so readily, as the far greater Apostle did, to the 
logical results of the teachings of Christ, they bring him prom- 
inently before us as the hero of many a battle-field, and carry 
him to Rome, as a trained warrior, to receive, in the city of 
the Czsars, the deathless crown of martyrdom. 

There is nothing wonderful in this. It is in perfect keeping 
with the story-telling spirit of the age. The men who could 
not refrain from obscuring the spiritual grandeur of the Mas- 
ter by the murky mist of fable, surely would cover the disci- 
ple with a much less unsightly tissue: of the same. The only 
wonder is, that more scholars have not closed their ears to. 
these idle tales, or have not perceived the animus which 
prompted them. 
> The first witness to be'examined is the Roman Clement. 
He-has been styled “the only direct witness.” The passage 
to be considered is the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, which reads thus: “ But not to dwell upon ancient 
examples, let us come to the most recent spiritual heroes. 


Let us take the noble examples furnished in our own genera-. 


tion. Through envy and jealousy, the greatest and most 
righteous pillars [of the church] have been persecuted and put 
to death. Let us set before our eyes the illustrious apostles. 
Peter, through unrighteous envy, endured not one or two, but 
numerous labors; and when he had at length suffered martyr- 
dom, departed to the place of glory due to him. Owing to 
envy, Paul also obtained the crown of patient endurance, after 
being seven times thrown into captivity, compelled to flee, and 
stoned. After preaching both in the east and west, he gained 
the illustrious reputation due to his faith, having taught right- 
eousness to the whole world, and come to the extreme limits 
of the west, and suffered martyrdom under the prefects. Thus 
was he removed from the world, and went into the holy place, 
having proved himself a striking example of patience.” (Ante- 
Nicene Library: Apostolic Fathers.) 

The phrase, “ the extreme limits of the west,” has been va- 
riously interpreted. Some say it shows that Paul carried his 
message as far as Britain! Most critics apply it to Spain or 
Rome. Dr. Lipsius says: “it is now almost universally acknowl- 
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edged that it refers to Rome.”” Thus, then, we have the testi- 
mony of Clement to Paul’s martyrdom there. The reason why 
the place is not mentioned is, that Clement wrote from Rome 
to Corinthian Christians, who were, therefore, acquainted with 
the facts of current church history, and did not need every- 
thing to be stated in detail. 

We do not, however, accept the inference, that Peter also 
was martyred in Rome, from this supposed acquaintanceship 
on the part of contemporary Christians. Clement does not omit 
the name “because the place (Rome) of Peter’s martyrdom 
was, of course, well known to his readers,” as has been said. 
Rather the omission is due to ignorance. 

It has often been remarked, that what is said of Peter is much 
less definite than what is said of Paul. But how is this pos- 
sible if the writer knew of one as exactly asof the other? The 
elevation of Peter above the other disciples, the constant men- 
tion of his name before Paul’s, prove that this difference was 
not planned. And yet, while Peter’s sufferings are mentioned 
in a very general way, of Paul we are told, that he was seven 
times imprisoned (a statement implying either greater knowl- 
edge on the part of Clement than we have, for we know of only 
two, or else that he is unreliable); again, that Paul was com- 
pelled to flee, was stoned, preached both in the east and unto 
the extreme limits of the west, and finally suffered martyrdom 
under the prefects. But how is the difference in the fulness of 
information possible? Because the Corinthians knew Peter 
better than Paul, and therefore need have no particulars given 
them about him? MHardly. Is not the explanation sufficient, 
that Clement, living in Rome, was acquainted with many who 
had been converted under Paul’s ministry, yes, had known him 
personally, if the epistle be assigned to A.D. 97? Look again 
at the expressions. We learn the place and occasion of Paul’s 
martyrdom—indeed, the very court which condemned him. It 
is not so with Peter. We learn nothing definitely. And yet, 
the design is to draw a parallel between them. If Paul and 
Peter were the victims of the same persecution, why is not the 
fact stated ? 

Some have urged, that since Peter and Paul are both spoken 
of as martyrs, and in the next chapter the Neronian persecu- 
tion is alluded to, that, therefore, they were victims of this per 
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secution. Nothing, however, can be made out of this connec- 
tion in Clement, because he repeatedly conjoins facts, actually 
separated in space and time. Thus, in c. 55, after instancing. 
cases of self sacrifice among the Gentiles, he passes immediately; 
over to similar ones among the believers, or, as has been sup-- 
posed, in the Roman church. And then follow the examples. 
of Judith and Esther! ‘“ With even greater right than it has 
been sought to connect Peter with the Neronian persecution, 
because he is linked with Paul, might one conclude here that 
Judith and Esther were Roman Christians.” 

Hitherto we have taken the word “ martyrdom ”’ as applying 
equally to Peter and Paul, and since he speaks of martyrs in - 
the context, it is more natural to apply the word to Peter. But, 
although this is Dr. Lipsius’ present opinion, he confesses to a 
difficulty in the way of itsacceptance. Only of Paul is it stated 
that his waprupia ended in death. Peter isspoken of as suf-. 
fering zovot, and since this is all that the Old Testament ex-. 
amples are said to have suffered, it is not necessary to interpret 
the word as implying actual martyrdom. ‘“ The characteristic 
of this passage is, that it leaves the fate of Peter in unillumina- 
ted darkness. One knows not whether he should be described 
as a martyr in the strict sense or not. I no longer assert that 
the latter opinion isthe only possible one. I grant rather all 
that can be said pertinently for the former. Nevertheless, the 
matter is not to be decided in one way more certainly than in. 
another.” 

But if Clement, strictly speaking, knew nothing about the- 
closing events of Peter’s life, then he is a strong witness against 
* the Roman residence of Peter, and his evidence joins that of 
the Acts of the Apostles and of the Minor Epistles of Paul, to- 
form an entire chain of counter testimony. To put, in a few 
words, the result of our examination: “At the close of the 
first, and up to the beginning of the second century, there was 
in Pauline circles, inside and outside of Rome, no knowledge 
of Peter’s labors in that city, no knowledge of his martyrdom 
there under Nero.” 

But, besides this passage in Clement, there are a few words. 
in the Epistle of Ignatius to the Romans, which are often 
quoted as proof that Peter wasin Rome. They are found in: 
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the fourth chapter: ‘I do not, as Peter and Paul, issue com- 
mandments unto you.” : 

Here again Peter and Paul are linked together, and repre-- 
sented as bearing equal relations to the church at Rome. They 
are spoken of as giving “ commandments.” We can say, there-- 
fore, that “at the time of the composition of the Ignatian Epis- 
tles, the close connection of both apostles with the Roman: 
church passed for a settled fact.” It is also worthy of note, 
that the words quoted are found in the Syriac version as well 
as in the longer and shorter forms of the Greek. Johannes- 
Delitzsch, however, confesses, that “the peculiar connection 
of the two apostles in this, and in none other, of the Ignatian 
Epistles, is not, certainly, attributable to the author’s percep- 
tion of any peculiarly personal relation which they bore to: 
the Roman church.” And it may be added, that the words, as. 
they stand, really do not prove that Peter was in Rome. Ig- 
natius is said, in the account of his martyrdom (c. iv.), to have 
written these epistles during his journey 7o Rome. Hence, 
strictly speaking, Peter and Paul might have issued command- 
ments unto the church in Rome by letter, never having visi- 
ted the city. There is, therefore, no proof from the passage 
that Peter was in Rome. Another confirmation of this view 
is, that in his Epistle to the Ephesians (c. iii.) he says: “I do- 
not issue orders to you as if I were some great person.” The: 
form of expression is similar to that quoted above, and yet it 
appears, from the epistle itself, that he had no personal ac-- 
quaintance with the Ephesians. 

In the Ignatian Epistles we find several references to Paul,. 
but they are almost all only in the longer Greek form. No- 
reference to Peter is made which has any bearing upon our 
present discussion, except in c. x, Epistle to the Magnesians, 
where, in the longer form, the name of Christian is stated to- 
‘have been first given in Antioch, when Paul and Peter were 
laying the foundations of the church. We notice that here 
Paul is put first, and also the way in which the phrase “laying 
the foundations of the church” is used—“ laying the founda- 
tions,” apparently meaning, giving apostolic guidance and in- 
struction. This is not said to have been the case in Rome. 

We have hitherto treated all forms of the Epistles as genu- 
ine. In this case they were probably written about A. D. 115,. 
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or about fifty years after the martyrdom of Peter.. Time 
enough had therefore elapsed for wild stories to have arisen. 
But there are weighty objections to receiving the epistles as 


- genuine, in any form. Dr. Lipsius, himself, who formerly held 


to them in their Syriac form, now says :* “‘ The genuineness of 
the Syriac recension is as little credible as that of the shorter 
Greek; on the contrary, this whole literature is hardly older 
than A. D. 170 or 180. But by that time, the Petro-pauline 
legend was undoubtedly well known.” If this epistle to the 
Romans is a forgery, then it loses its historic character and 
argumentative force. Hence, this pretended witness to the 
theory turns out, upon examination, to have no independent 
testimony to offer us—at best, merely a repetition of tht old 
story, which places Peter in Rome. 

We have already said that Peter was the hero of an extended 
legend. The remainder of this article will be devoted to 
the study of this legend, showing where it originated, how it 
was gradually extended, what was its final form, and lastly, its 
influence upon the testimony of the fathers, subsequent to 
Ignatius. 

It has been said that a lie, to be successful, must have a , 
coloring of fact. And so this long and improbable legend has 
a historical foundation. It rests upon the account given in 
the eighth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. Ina city of 
Samaria, perhaps Sychar, Philip preached the Gospel and 
wrought miracles. But there was living in the place a notor- 
jous sorcerer, Simon by name, who had pretended to work by 
‘supernatural power, and whose success caused him to be pro- 
nounced “the power of God, which is called great.”” This man, 
seeing that the miracles of Philip were more wonderful than 
his own jugglery, and finding that he was losing control over 
the people who were listening to Philip’s preaching and ac- 
cepting the message he brought, went to Philip, professed his 
belief in the Messiah, was baptised, and gave up his magical arts. 
But the hollowness of his fancied conversion and the real design 
of his profession soon became painfully evident, when Peter 
and John arrived in the city. For when Simon perceived the 





+ * For Dr. Lipsius’ former and opposite opinion, see McClintock and Strong's 
Lyclopedia, vol. iv: Article Ignatius. 
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still more marvelous effect of the laying on of the apostles’ 
hands, something out of the course of his experience, a trick, 
as he believed it, whose manner of performance he could not 
guess, he offered the apostles money, saying, “Give me also 
this power.” By this request he plainly showed that his bap- 
tism and fellowship with Philip were conciliations to a yet 
greater conjurer, in order that he might learn, by close observa- 
tion, the secret of his power. The indignant rebuke which 
Peter gave him was received in a spirit of mock humility, but 
we do not learn from the New Testament that the requested 
prayer was ever made, or, if made, was answered. After this 
brief mention, Simon is not again-referred to in the sacred nar- 
tative. } . 

But, as in the case of Peter, the romancers of early Christian- 
ity take him up, and supposing, quite naturally, that Simon, 
thus unmasked, entertained a deadly hatred of Peter and of his 
system of doctrine, represent him as going with his assistant, 
Helena, who is his “divine intelligence,” from city to city, 
subverting the truth. Indeed, he becomes, in the legends, a 
most formidable opponent to Christianity, having everywhere 
great success. He is the hero of many a tale. As the time 
between apostolic days and the writers increases, the stories 
grow wilder. Simon Magus, as he is called, becomes the 
pseudo-messiah, the founder of Gnosticism. Peter follows on 
his track, meets him in public debate, controverts all his argu- 
ments, disabuses the minds of the people Simon has deceived, 
and preaches the claims of the true Messiah. Driven thus from 
the provinces, Simon goes to Rome. For a time his demonia- 
cal arts stand him in good stead. He becomes the favorite of 
the emperor, an idol of popular regard. Indeed, to such a 
height of glory had he attained, that a statue, with the in- 
scription, “‘ Simoni Deo Sancto,” was raised to his honor in the 
city of Rome. Peter, feeling called upon to present him- 
self as the representative of the other side wherever Simon 
goes, follows him to Rome, and openly challenges him in 
the presence of Nero, whose friendship he had won; so that 
Simon is compelled to give a public exhibition of his power. 
The form in which it was to be tried was, that Simon was to 
be.borne up to heaven. Upon the appointed day an immense 
throng assemble, and from a high platform, Simon, true to his 
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promise, mourts into the air, borne by demons. Peter, and 
Paul, who says a few words at the trial before Nero, are both 
present. The latter, beholding the apparent success of Simon, 
fails on his knees, while Peter commands the demons to let 
Simon drop. This they do. According’ to some reports, by 
the fall he breaks his thigh and ankle bones, and, overcome by 
vexation, commits suicide. Such, in outline, is the story. The 
details, however, vary. The arrival of Simon in Rome is dif- 
ferently related. Justin Martyr states he came there in the 
reign of Claudius, but did not then meet Peter. The debate, 
or trial, before Nero, being mentioned by others, has led to the 
supposition that Simon ¢wice visited Rome. Again, his mode 
of death is not described always in the same language. Some 
say he was buried alive, as a test of his ability to raise himself 
up after three days, as the real Messiah had done. But he gave 
the best evidence of his mortality by being found dead. 

A discrepancy arises from the conflicting narratives of Peter’s 
arrival. In the older accounts he comes to Rome from Ce- 
sarea, in order to combat and conquer Simon, then misleading 
the Romans. Paul, on his arrival, finds Peter, and joins him 
in his efforts, though, with a strange perversion of the probable 
facts, the Apostle to the Gentiles, instead of taking the lead, 
as he might be expected to have done, yields the first place to 


Peter, and plays in the legend a very secondary, indeed, en-. 


tirely superfluous, réle. In the later account, Peter and Paul go 
in company to Rome, labor there as brethren, and finally suffer 
martyrdom at the same time under Nero. 

Dr. Lipsius devotes the volume of which we have already 
spoken (Die Quellen der rimischen Petrus-sage) to the discus- 
sion of the sources of this legend. As we have two differing 
accounts, agreeing, however, in this, that Peter was in Rome, 
the question arises: have we here two independent legends, 
or is one derived from the other? If Peter were in Rome, then 
the two legends may be independent. If he were never 
there, then one was derived from the other. To prove the lat- 
ter statement is Dr. Lipsius’ effort. The importance of this 
attempt is at once evident. Ifthe later account were derived 
from the earlier, then it is easy to show that it rests upon an 
unhistorical basis, and thus every vestige of firm support is 
taken away—the tradition falls to the ground of its own weight 
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Dr. Lipsius, in his manuscript “Introduction,” goes over, in 
part, the same ground he had trodden in the book. Before 
proceeding to state his argument somewhat in detail, it seems 
better to give a brief outline of his book. He begins by stat- 
ing the different forms in which the Peter-legend is found— 
the older is that in which Peter is represented as following 
Simon Magus unto Rome, in order there to complete his ruin. 
The later brings Peter and Paul in brotherly codperation be- 
fore us, and represents them ds together entering the Eternal 
City, laboring there together for a time, and then upon the 
same day suffering martyrdom. In both accounts there is this 
common fact, that Simon Magus is only the mask under which 
Paul is concealed. Thus the opposition is not that of Simon 
Peter over against Simon Magus, but Petrine Christianity op- 
posing Pauline. But by the end of the second century the 
fathers had entirely lost sight of the originally anti-Pauline 
character of the legend, and hence were able to unite the two 
opposing forms. When we come to examine the sources of the 
Roman Peter-legend, we find they fall under three heads, accord- 
ing as they came from the three developments of early Chris- 
tianity. Thus we have the Ebionitic source in the Clementine 
Homilies and Recognitions; the Gnostic, in the Passion of 
Peter and Paul, attributed to Linus; the Catholic, the unify- 
ing element, in the Acts of Peter and Paul. On submitting 
the Clementine writings to a thorough analysis, Lipsius dis- 
covered that they both rested upon a common basis. He re- 
gards the Recognitions as a later continuation and, in part, re- 
vision of the Homilies. This older writing was in existence 
long before the middle of the second century. It contained 
speeches of Peter and an account of his discussions with Simon 
Magus in Cesarea, and ended with Simon’s flight to Rome. In 
the Clementine Recognitions a family romance is introduced. 
A claim is laid upon our credulity in the story of the strange 
manner in which the sundered members of Clement’s family 
are brought together. Clement becomes the amanuensis of 
Peter, and his record thus obtains official sanction. 

The Gnostic version of the legend isin two parts. The first de- 
scribes the death of Peter, separating him entirely from Paul. 
It begins with an account of the last deeds of Peter, such as 
his preaching upon chastity ; his flight from imprisonment in 
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consequence of the works he wrought; his meeting with the 
Lord; his return to Rome. It closes with the story of his trial, 
condemnation, final speech, and death, with its attendant 
wonders. The second part describes the sufferings of Paul, 
and apparently is a pure invention not connected with any pre- 
vious writing. Paul enters the city after Peter’s death. The 
Gnostic character of these recitals is plainly revealed in the 
preference shown for fantastic, fabulous embeilishments to the 
story—the introduction of miracles, visions, angels, etc. Par- 
ticularly is the taste of the Gnostics revealed in the statement, 
that Paul made his last prayer in Hebrew. 

The Catholic version belongs to the fifth or sixth century, 
In it the two previous versions are united, as far as possible. 
The growing church must be a witness to the whole truth. 
Hence, she diligently collected the stories of her great founders 
and wove them into.a connected, consistent narrative. The 
connection between “ Acts of Peter and Paul,” and the writing 
styled the “ Sermon of Peter and Paul in Rome” is not, with 
certainty, to be determined. The latter was, before the close 
of the second century, made use of by Gnostic and Catholic 
writers. Clement of Alexandria quotes it unhesitatingly as a 
genuine writing of Peter. Origen expresses himself waveringly. 
At one time he debates the question and leaves it undecided, 
whether it is genuine, or compounded of genuine and spurious 
elements. Again, he argues against its genuineness and eccle- 
siastical importance. Eusebius and Jerome declare it to be 
pseudo-petrine. In the fragments now existing, there is no 
mention of the strife between Peter and the magician. The 
“ Acts of Peter and Paul” have undergone three revisions. 

The point which Dr. Lipsius again and again emphasizes is 
“that, under the mask of Simon no one else than Paul is con- 
cealed (ec. g., Petrus-sage, p.1). This is, indeed, of cardinal im- 
portance, and since it is so, we give it the largest’ place in this 
discussion. We have in the Epistle to the Galatians Paul’s 
statement of his opposition to Peter in Antioch. Forgetting 
that the epistle says nothing of any cherished resentment on 
the part of Peter, in the face of all probability that such was 
the case, in spite of Peter’s own declaration, “ our beloved 
brother Paul ’—(2 Pet. iii: 15)—which, if not written by Peter, 
was in the style the writer supposed Peter would have used ; 
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ancient romancers and modern skeptics unite in asserting that 
Paul’s public rebuke of Peter in Antioch was the result of the 
antagonism between Paul and Peter asteachers of Christianity. 
This antagonism was kept up, they say, by their disciples. It 
is, of course, a fact, that Paul wrote the Epistle to the Galatians 
partly in order to vindicate himself against the charge of undue 
assumption of the apostolic office. This shows it was called in 
question, and the vigor and earnestness he displays in defend- 
ing himself indicate not only how deeply wounded he was in 
spirit, but how seriously made and how plausible the charge 
was. While far from believing in a personal strife between Paul 
and Peter, still, so different was their mode of presenting the 
same Gospel, that we are not surprised that their differences 
have been magnified into opposing schools of theology. 

As Clement is said to have conversed with Peter and Paul, 
there is some historical basis for his connection with Peter in | 
the “‘ Recognition and Homilies.” In these he is the apostle’s 
companion for some time, and pretends to expound Peter's 
views. The great opponent of Peter is Simon Magus. Re- 
membering the supposed strife between Peter and Paul, the 
extreme likelihood that the avowed followers of Peter would 
take occasion to present their master as in the end conquering 
all who opposed him, we are prepared to see this conflict ended 
in the capital of the world, as in a court of last resort. But 
that they would do this openly is unlikely. So it is easy to 
believe, that if a person could be found or invented, who could 
serve as a representative of the hated teacher, they would use 
him to bear the brunt of their attacks. Such a man, Dr. Lip- 
sius asserts, they found in Simon Magus. The points of resem- 
blance between the magician, as represented by the Clemen- 
tines, and the Apostle Paul, are sufficiently numerous to give 
color to his opinion. And yet the points of difference, on the 
other hand, are sufficiently numerous to show the art with which 
the attack is made. The resemblances are these: (1) Paul’s 
early hatred of Christianity, his persecution in Jerusalem, his 
journey to Damascus, in execution of the instructions from the 
high priest, to search out those who had fled ; Simon’s similar 
course in Czesarea, endeavoring to uproot the true faith. (2) 
The Christ-vision to Simon, and his pretended call to the 
apostleship (cf. Acts ix: 3, et seg.) (3) A residence of Simon 
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in Casarea, and a double account of his further journeys, at one 
time along the Phoenician coast to Antioch (cf. Acts ix: 30; 

xi: 25); a€ another, on the sea, from Czsarea to Rome (cf. 
Acts, xxvii: 28). (4) A dispute between Simon and Peter in 
Antioch (cf. Gal. ii: 11, e¢ seg). (5) The entrance of the magi- 
cian into Rome, his devilish arts and miracles, his favor with 
the emperor, his pretended decapitation, his fight with Peter, 
and his shameful end (cf. Acts xxviii: 16). There is here a 
travesty upon the success of the gospel in Czsar’s household 
(Phil. iv: 22), and Paul’s decapitation by order of Nero. Be- 
sides these, there is, perhaps, some resemblance with Paul in- 
tended, in the account given of Simon’s education, in which he 
is said to have been taught Greek philosophy, as Paul’s culture 
put him far above the rest of the apostles (Recog. ix: 36). 

It is true, all these points are not found in the Clementine 
Recognitions and Homilies, for these close in Czsarea, but the 
legend is contained in the Apostolical Constitutions, which be- 
long to the same school. In these three there is also a parody 
upon Paul’s mode of expression. Instead of the ayyedos 
oatava of 2 Cor. xii: 7, we have Faustus’ ayyedos Geod (Rec. 
x: 61), ayyedos Geod (Hom. xx: 19). Paul calls his thorn in 
the flesh “the messenger of Satan.” The circumstances under 
which the corresponding words are used in the Recognitions 
are these: Simon had, by his magic arts, transformed the face 
of Faustus, the father of Clement, into a resemblance to his 
own. In this way Simon hoped to get an innocent man ar- 
rested in his stead. Peter, however, had wit enough to profit 
by the mishap, for he sends Faustus to Antioch, and thus im- 
personating Simon, make a very penitential speech to the peo- 
ple whom Simon had bewitched, in which all the former errors 
are confessed, and promises of future good behavior given. The 
close states the cause of this complete change: “ I will tell you 
why I now make this confession to you. This night an angel 
of God rebuked me for my wickedness, and scourged me terri- 
bly, because I was an enemy to the herald of the truth; there- 
fore, I entreat you, that even if I myself should ever come again 
to you, and attempt to say anything against Peter, you will not 
receive nor believe me. For I confess unto you, I was a magi- 
cian, a seducer, a deceiver; but I repent, for it is possible by 
repentance to blot out former evil deeds.” The sentence be- 
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fore the last calls to our mind Paul’s assertion in Gal. i: 8: 
«But though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other 
gospel unto you than that which we have preached unto you, 
let him be accursed.” In Recog. iii: 45, there is a record of 
Simon’s feigned repentance, with which compare Acts viii: 4. 

The covert attack upon Paul, as a teacher of Christianity, is 
thoroughly exposed by Dr. Lipsius in the Petrus-sage, pp. 34-40, 
but the exposition is too long to be translated here. Again, 
on page 44, he says: Malicious references to the words and 
doctrines of Paul are not wanting. For instance, the story of 
the ox (Hom. iv: 4): ‘Simon, having slain it and given his 
disciples to eat of it, infected them with various diseases, and 
subjected them to demons.” Again, Hom. vi: 3; Peter relates 
the story, and gives counsel to those who partook of the 
“table of devils ;” and in chapter viii, repeats his injunctions 
and commands to abstain from things offered to idols. These 
passages plainly refer to the teaching of Paul (1 Cor.x: 20): 
“ But I say that the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they 
sacrifice to devils, and not to God; and I would not that ye 
should have fellowship with devils.” The story‘of the “ new 
man,” which, made not from earth, but air (Hom. ii: 26; cf. 
Recog. ii: 13; iv: 44), is areference to 2 Cor. v: 17; Gal. vi: 
15; cf. Col. iii: 10; Eph.iv: 24). In the same manner, Paul 
is meant, when Simon repeatedly appeals to Old Testament 
passages, as proving his doctrines (Hom. ii: 39, 40; iii: 3, 9, 
etc.); and when Peter, in reply to him, says: “If God is not 
faithful to His promises, who shall be trusted?” (Hom. ii: 
44; cf. Rom. ii: 33). In Recog. ii: 65, there is also a refer- 
ence to 2 Cor. xii: e¢ seg., where Peter ridicules Simon’s boast 
to ascend in spirit into heaven and gaze upon the things con- 
tained there. Moreover, the cardinal doctrine with Paul, justifi- 
cation by faith, is opposed by Peter. “ For even the Hebrews 
who believe Moses, and do not observe the things spoken by 
him, are not saved, unless they observe the things that were 
spoken to them. For their believing Moses was not of their 
will, but of God, who said unto Moses, Behold, I come to thee 
in a pillar of cloud, that the people may hear me speaking to 
thee, and may believe thee forever (Ex. xix: 9). Since, 
therefore, both to the Hebrews and to those who are called 
from the Gentiles, believing in the teachers of truth is of God, 
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while excellent actions are left to every one to do by his own judg- 
ment, the reward ts righteously bestowed upon those who do well, 
For there would be no need of Moses, or of the coming of 
Jesus, if. of themselves they would have understood what is 
reasonable. Neitheris there salvation in believing in teachers 
and calling them lords” (Hom. viii: 5; cf. Recog.ii: 58; v: 
53). In the foot-note to the page upon which the above pas- 
sage is quoted, Dr. Lipsius says: “In the later tradition 
Pauline principles are uttered by Simon and his followers. Again 
no one other than Paul is meant when the source from which 
Irenzus drew attributes to Simon the doctrine, that men were 
saved through grace and not through good works (Haer. i: 23; 
ef. Pseudo-Origen, Philos. vi: 20). He again is meant, when the 
Constitutions put in the mouth of Simon the doctrine of the 
abrogation of the law (Comnstit. vi: 19, 20), and when the 
Simonians of Epiphanius make use of passages from the Pau- 
line Epistles (Zpzph. haer.21, 3; cf. 1 Thess. v: 8; Eph. vi: 
17, e¢ seg). Although in these later times all knowledge of the 
original meaning of the Simon legend had been lost, we have 
in these traits reminiscences of former stories (Petrus-sage 
P- 44). 

In the Gnostic Acts of Peter and Paul, the same story of the 
continued conflict between Simon Magus and Simon Peter is 
hinted at, but since these Acts are later than the Clemen- 
tines, there is no originality. The story is derived from the 
same source. In the Passion of Peter and Paul, of which we 
have already spoken, the fates of the apostles are treated 
separately. The first part treats of Peter; the disputes with 
Simon, are only incidentally alluded to as things of the past. 
Peter preaches upon chastity with such power, that many 
Roman wives leave their husbands in order the better to pre- 
serve their hearts in purity. These successes. lead to his 
imprisonment. Advised by his friends, he escapes, but at the 
gate of the city he meets his Lord. Peter asks him: Lord, 
whither goest thou? The Lord answers ; “To Rome in order 
to give myself up a second time to crucifixion,” The apos- 
tle perceives immediately the purport of his Master’s words; 
such gentle dealing with his error melts his heart, and cheered 
by the divine presence, he re-enters the city and submits 
willingly to death. This portion of the legend is so beautiful, 
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and so in keeping with the known character of Peter, that it 
is with reluctance we deny its truthfulness. There is in this. 
entire book no mention of Paul, because he is represented as 
coming to Rome after the death of Peter. 

We have seen how the Ebionitic writings enlarged upon the 
conflicts between Simon Magus and Simon Peter; how these - 
fights were ended in Rome; how, under the mask of Simon, 
Paul is concealed, so that the victory was really a prophecy of 
the final conquests of Petrine Christianity ; and how, finally, in 
the Gnostic story, Paul does not come to Rome before Peter’s 
death. Now comes the Catholic legend to unite these con- 
flicting statements, to represent the apostles, not as enemies, 
but as friends, as co-laborers in the work of the gospel; to give 
expression to the fancy that the Church at Rome was founded 
bythe joint labors of thetwo great apostles, who sealed their 
testimony with their blood ; when the one, freed by the execu- 
tioner’s sword, and the other by the more painful death of 
crucifixion, ascended to the place of glory to receive the vic- 
tor’s crown. Again, in the silence of authentic history do we | 
hear the tottering footsteps of tradition. 

But before the unifying work was begun, the original mean- 
ing of the Simon-legend had been forgotten. The magician 
had become the arch-heretic, from whom all the Gnostic sects 
were said to have derived their origin. In this happy forget- 
fulness, the two forms of the legend were quietly united. 
Peter in Rome fights the magician, but labors with Paul to 
build up the church. Peacefully they labor together, “and in 
their death they are not divided.” “By the end of the second 
century the Catholic fathers have lost all recollection of the 
anti-Pauline origin of the Simon-legend.” (Petrus-sage, p. 2.) 

“But this union of the legends was not unattended by diffi- 
culties. There were discrepancies which demanded removal. As 
has been previously remarked, the arrival of Simon in Rome is 
set down by Justin Martyr, followed by Irenzus and Eusebius, 
under Claudius, under whom Peter also enters Rome to com- 
bat with the magician. On the other hand, Peter is said by 
others to have arrived during the reign of Nero; while others 
again represent both apostles coming to Rome together. 
The usual way of reconciling these conflictiag statements is to 
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meet in Rome. Peter, therefore, could be said to have come- 
at any time previous, since all that was necessary was, that he 
should precede Paul. The contest with Simon took place before 
the latter’s arrival, for the majority of the older accounts do 
not mention Paul as participating in the conquest of the ma- 
gician, and those who do, give him, as already stated, a very 
subordinate part. Thus, there is a great confusion—itself, to 
our mind, a warning against relying on the fact of Peter’s pres- 
ence. Out of this chaos, the only intelligible order arising 
supposes either that Peter came twice to Rome, once to com- 
bat Simon, and the second time in company of Paul; or that 
the conflicts in Rome began before Paul’s arrival, and ended after 
it. In the latter way, all reference of the Simon-legend to 
the time of Claudius is removed. The first supposition is 
chronologically convenient, as thus there is time for the as- 
serted twenty-five years’ bishopric of Peter. The second is 
the usual Roman tradition, which cares more for a consistent 
union of the legends than for chronological exactitude.” (Pe. 
trus-sage, Pp. 2-5.) 

The conciliatory character of the Catholic “Acts of Peter 
and Paul” is clearly seen in the effort to obliterate the traces 
of difference between Peter and Paul. This is'done by making 
Peter confirm Paul’s teaching, and Paul that of Peter. Thus, 
Peter says to Nero: “All that Paul has said is true.” And 
Paul similarly says: “ What thou hast heard from Peter, be- 
lieve me, is just as if I had said it. For we are of one mind, 
because we have one Lord, Jesus the Christ.” In the same 
strain and to the same intent are the words in the letter writ- 
ten to Paul, by those who had been baptized at the preaching 
of Peter: ‘We have believed, and do believe, that as God 
does not separate the two great lights which he has made, so 
he is not to part you from each other, that is, neither Peter 
from Paul, nor Paul from Peter; but we positively believe in 
our Lord Jesus Christ, into whom we have been baptized, that 
we have become worthy also of your teaching.” But the pas- 
sages of this conciliatory design are very numerous. One 
strange one represents the Jews as coming to Paul and exhort- 
ing him thus: “ Vindicate the faith in which thou wast born; 
for it is not right that thou, being a Hebrew, and of the He- 
brews, shouldest call thyself teacher of the Gentiles and vin. 
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dicator of the uncircumcised; and, being thyself circumcised, 


| that thou shouldest bring to nought the faith of the circum- 


cision. And when thou seest Peter, contend against his teach- 
ing, because he has destroyed all the bulwarks of our law; for 
he has prevented the keeping of sabbaths and new moons, and 
the holidays appointed by the law.” And Paul, answering, 


‘said to them: “ That I am a true Jew, by this can you prove, 


because also you have been able to keep the sabbath, and to 
observe the true circumcision; for, assuredly, on the day of 
the sabbath God rested from all his works. We have fathers 
and patriarchs and the law. What, then, does Peter preach 
in the kingdom of the Gentiles? But if he shall wish to bring 
in any new teaching, without any tumult and envy and trou- 
ble, send him word, that we may see, and in your presence I 
shall convict him. But if his teaching be true, and supported 
by the book and testimony of the Hebrews, it becomes all of 
us to submit to him.” In this passage we find Paul speaking 
as a Judaizer, for he declares that the truth of the doctrines 


consists in their agseement with the Old Testament; considers 


Judaism and Christianity identical, and weakens the reproach 
of xovelty brought against the Christian system ; while, on the 
contrary, it is Peter who comes into suspicion, as preaching 
new doctrines and setting aside the Mosaic Law. (Petrus- 
sage, p. 62.) 

The two great apostles then unite most joyfully, and from 
this time forth are inseparable. Paul, however, stands rather 
in the background. In the trial before Nero he says very lit- 
tle; while, on the great day, when he sees Simon ascend to- 
ward heaven, borne by demons, Paul falls on his knees, his 
eyes being full of tears, and thus implores Peter: “ Finish what 
thou hast begun ; for already our Lord Jesus Christ is calling 
us.” Peter prays and Simon falls. In the imprisonment 
which follows this exposure of the emperor’s favorite, both 
apostles share, both are condemned, and both fall asleep in 
death on the same day, though not in the same place. 

The Petro-Pauline legend is placed, by Dr. Lipsius, some- 
time about the middle of the second century. There were ad- 
ditions made subsequently, so that it was perhaps the fifth 
century before it attained its final form. It is of the utmost 
importance to bear in mind the fact of the antiquity of the le- 
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gend, for only in this way is the unquestioned belief of the. 


early fathers, in the presence of Peter in Rome, robbed of its 
weight. 

It were idle to deny that they state it as a fact. But must 
we believe it simply because they say so? Several considera- 
tions induce us to answer in the negative. The fathers were 
not in all cases sober, earnest students of history ; rather they 
were credulous, though honest men, upon whose shoulders fell 
the heavy weight of combatting opinions adverse to the grow- 
ing church, and, at the same time, guiding the feeble in the 
way of truth. We are not surprised to find them employing 
doubtful facts and defective logic on behalf of their opinions. 
Again, this legend of Peter was so wide-spread, that they were 
not blamable for confounding universality with truthfulness. 
We have shown that in its earliest form it did rest upon a basis 
of truth, in that it embodied in an allegory the antagonism 
between Pauline and Petrine Christianity. This was forgotten ; 
so the fathers of the latter part of the second and of the third 
centuries were misled into accepting a legend. But if one 
prominent writer accepted it, others would naturally copy it. 
And, finally, it may be said, that the legend was far too agree- 
able to be hastily thrown aside.’ To put Peter in Rome was 
quickly understood to impart pre-eminence to his successors 
‘ in the episcopate. The church required her ecclesiastical 
founder to have lived in the capital of the world. And it 
was far pleasanter to reflect upon his martyrdom in the eternal 
city than in far-off Babylon. 

We are prepared now to examine the remaining witnesses 
for the tradition. The first one is Dionysiusof Corinth. The 
words to be are found, according to Eusebius (H. £. ii: 25), in 
his letter to the Romans (circa, A.D. 175). He says: “ Thus, 
likewise, you, by means of this admonition, have mingled the 
flourishing seed that had been planted by Peter and Paul at 
Rome and Corinth. For both of these, having planted us at 
Corinth, likewise instructed us; and having in like manner 
taught in Italy, they suffered martydom about the same time.” 
Dr. Lipsius thinks it without doubt, that this passage occurred 
in the letter of thanks for contributions from the church in 
Rome, to the members of the Corinthian church, who were 
condemned to the mines (vide Eusebius, H. E. iv: 23). The 
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letter lays particular stress on the similarity of the experiences 
of the two churches. He mentions among these common 
experiences their foundation through Peterand Paul. “The 
words do not sound as if this fact was asserted for the first 
time.” And yet we know the statement was false in regard to 
his own church. It seems to have arisen from a misinterpreta- 
tion of 1 Cor.i: 12. But if false for Corinth, it is much more 
likely to be so for Rome. Where did he get his authority ? 
It is most natural to suppose that he found it at hand in the 
Petro-Pauline legend, for its principal point is not that Peter, 
as well as Paul, came to Rome, but that they jointly founded 
the church there, and jointly suffered martyrdom. 

The next witness, is Irenzeus, “ who (A.D. 185), in his work 
Against Heresies, repeatedly alludes to the founding of the 
Roman church by Peter and Paul (e. g., adv. haer. I1I, i: 1; 
iii: 2). The desire to trace the Catholic tradition to apos- 
tolic authority induced him to do this. He would fain uphold 
the stability of the church’s doctrines, propagated by her 
representatives in unbroken succession since the days of the 
apostles, as distinguished from the ever-shifting opinions of 


‘the heretics. His authority is the official tradition of the 


Roman church, particularly a catalogue of the Roman bishops, 
which went back to the (pretended) immediate successor of * 
Peter and Paul, the bishop Linus.” 

Another witness is Clement of Alexandria (circa, A.D. 
200). He, in several places in the Miuscellanies, refers to the 
so-called ‘Preaching of Peter” in Rome, and relates that 
Mark was requested to write out the extemporaneous addresses 
of Peter. But, as with the others, he is indeed a witness to 
the existence of the Petro-Pauline legend, but not to its 
trustworthiness. 

The later witnesses are Tertullian, Origen, and the Roman 
Presbyter, Caius. The first (Praeserip. Haer. c. 36), says : “How 
happy is its church (Rome’s), on which apostles poured forth 
all their doctrine, along with their blood! where Peter 
endured a passion like his Lord’s; where Paul wins his crown 
in a death like John’s (Baptist); where the Apostle John was 
first plunged unhurt into boiling oil, and thence remitted to his 
island exile,” The second (Zuseb. H. £., iii: 2) is quoted as 
substantiating the above statements concerning Peter and 
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Paul. The last witness, Caius (czvca, A.D. 210), says; ‘“ Ican 


-show you the trophies of the apostles. For if you will go to 


the Vatican, or to the Ostian road, you will find the trophies of 
those who have laid the foundation of this church” (Zusedb. H. 
E., ii: 25). And doubtless he could, just as to-day the tour- 
ist in Rome sees indubitable proofs of Peter’s presence in the 
various churches erected in his honor. In one are the chains. 
which bound him; in another is the stone upon which he 
kneeled when imploring God’s help against Simon, and which, 
to this day, bears the impress of his knees; while under a 
third is the famous dungeon in which he was confined. And 
yet these “trophies ”’ fail to remove all doubts in our mind. 
In short, in these testimonies we only see the repetition of 
the old story, a story which is without any more substantial 
foundation than the fact of the early differences in the Church 
of Christ. 

Before closing our investigations, we turn a final glance 
upon the chronology of the period. We remarked at the outset, 
that no respectable scholar, either on the Roman Catholic or 
Protestant side, pretends to maintain the twenty-five years’ 
bishopric of Peter in Rome. Here, again, we are led to notice, 
that the oz/y point upon which there is any agreement is the 
single fact of Peter’s presence there. When he came, how 
long he lived, when he died, where he died, where he was bur- 
ied—all are mooted questions. And yet scholars cling tena- 
ciously to the idea of his Roman residence! In the debate in 
Rome, in February, 1872, the Roman Catholic disputant, Canon 
Fabiani, whom Dr. Lipsius pronounced the most learned of 
the debaters, said, he did not attempt to prove the Catholic 
doctrine of Peter’s twenty-five years bishopric in Rome. We 
may therefore consider this point settled; Peter was not 
twenty-five years in Rome. The common dates are A. D. 42 
for his entrance, A. D. 67 for his death. But he was arrested 
by Herod Agrippa I. in Jerusalem, in A. D. 44. He was pres- 
ent at the Council in Jerusalem in A. D. 50. Paul, in his. 
Epistle to the Romans, written in A. D. 58, by his silence, 
proves that Peter was not there then; his epistles from Rome 
and the Acts of the Apostles bring the testimony against his 
Roman residence down to A. D. 63 or 64. “ Peter, therefore, 
must have come to Rome after the second epistle to Timothy 
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was written, and not long before writing his own epistles, that 
is, in the last half of the year 63, or in the beginning of 64. 
And as he suffered martyrdom in the Neronian persecution, 
we can hardly extend his sojourn there beyond a year” 
(Schaff, Apostol. Hist., p. 371). But, we maintain, for what 
seems to us very good reasons, that his first epistle, at all 
events, was written in Babylon in Asia. Hence, he would have 
to journey to Rome in order to be martyred. But there is no 
evidence that he did. All the legends which remove him to 
the Eternal City, tell a story in direct contradiction to known 
facts. But if we put a later date upon the epistle, we then 
make it impossible for Peter to have come to Rome, both be- 
cause the Neronian persecution lasted only a short time, and 
because Peter would then have to come to Rome after the 
death of Paul; but this contradicts a// tradition. There is a 
legend that Paul came to Rome after Peter’s death, but none 
that the reverse is the case. With this brief notice of the dif- 
ficulties in the way of a chronological settlement, we close our 
discussion of the question: Was Peter ever in Rome? 

What are the results we have arrived at? 1. There is no 
Scriptural warrant for this belief. No word of Christ, no state- 
ment of Luke, no sentence of Paul, no reminiscences of any 
New Testament writer, even darkly hint at its likelihood. 


2. But, although post-biblical, the advocates of the theory 
appeal to the fathers for its support. They place much de- 
pendence upon Clement of Rome. But we have shown that 
he has nothing explicit to say on the point, whether Peter was 
in Rome, and Clement lived there in the first century. His 


testimony can not be pleaded in favor of Peter’s residence in 
Rome. 


3. The next witness is Ignatius, but he has nothing decisive 
to offer on this question. 


4. But ere the next father speaks, the immense mass of tra- 
dition about Peter begins to be developed. Peter and Simon 
are set over against one another. But under the mask of Si- 
mon, Paul is concealed. At once the true relation of things 
comes out in a strong light. Peter is put in Rome to fight Si- 
mon; in other words, Petrine and Pauline Christianity meet 
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in the great city of the world, to struggle for the final victory. 
No scholar would grant that the zucidents of those marvel- 
lous stories are true. Why, then, rejecting everything else as 
fabulous, does any one cling, in the face of the New Testa- 
ment, in the face of rational probability, to the single fact, 
which, in our judgment, is not a fact, that Peter was in Rome? 
Why should he come there? To die? What possible purpose 
could his death there have served ? 


5. But having this legend before them, it is not in the least 
strange that father after father speaks of Peter as being in 
Rome. It was the policy of the growing Church of Rome to 
spread this opinion. It added dignity to her most prominent 
bishop to hold the “ Chair of Peter.” 


6. Lastly, we have shown how chronological support fails. 
There is no time for this supposed Roman residence. 


Was Peter ever in Rome? We answer in the words of Dr. 
Lipsius: “ The Roman Peter-legend proves itself to be, from 
beginning to end, a fiction, and thus our critical judgment is 
confirmed: THE FEET OF PETER NEVER TROD THE STREETS 
OF ROME.” 


NoTE.—The materials for the present article are, as appears, chiefly 
taken from Dr. Lipsius. The writer hopes, before long, to publish a trans- 
lation of his acute and able treatise. 
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Art. IV. — FINAL CAUSES AND CONTEMPORA- 
NEOUS PHYSIOLOGY.* 
The Works of Man and the Works of Nature. 


By M. PAUL JANET, Member of the Institute. Translated from the Revue des deux 
Mondes by WILLIAM ALLEN SMITH, 


1. Harmonies providentielles, par M. CH. LEVEQUE. Il. Legons sur les 
proprietés des tissus vivans, par M. CLAUDE BERNARD. III. De l’ap- 
propriation des parties organigues a des actes déterminés, par M. CHARLES 
ROBIN. 

FOR many centuries the existence of God has been proved 
by the wonders of nature, or, in the language of philosophers, 
by final causes. Fénelon, in a celebrated book, eloquently de- 
veloped this argument; Cicero expounded it before him, and 
in almost the same terms; still earlier Socrates, as Xenophon 
tells us, furnished the first text, which Cicero and Fénelon de- 
veloped ; and though he seems to be the first philosopher who 
used this argument, it is probable that popular good sense 
had preceded him. In modern times many philosophers and 
scholars have applied themselves to the study of final causes. 
This study has itself given birth to a complete science, Natural 
Theology, which, in England, in Germany, in Holland, and in 
Switzerland, has produced innumerable treatises, equally in- 
structive and interesting. The most independent and daring 
minds have not been able to escape the force of this argument. 
Voltaire, notwithstanding the pleasantries of Candide, was very 
fond of it, and his friends, the encyclopedists, called him, in jest, 
the cause-finalier [final causer]. 





* The author of this article is well known as one of the best representatives of the 
spiritualist philosophy in France, and as one of the most skillful and sagacious oppo- 
nents of positivism and materialism. Among his ablest works are a Zreatise on 
Ethics; a History of Philosophy; the History of Political Philosophy; the Dialectics 


Of Plato; Brain and Thought. A complete treatise by him on the whole doctrine of 
Final Causes is announced, 


+ Final Cause, in the language of the schools, signifies end, design, The argu- 
ment of final causes consists in saying that there are in nature eds, and means adapted 
to these ends, and that this implies foresight and wisdom. The workman is known 
by his work, 
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An argument so old and so universal, which could unite Fén- 
elon and Voltaire, which Kant himself, although criticising it 
on certain accounts, never mentioned without respectful sym- 
pathy, will always have a persuasive and victorious force ; it will 
always be useful and interesting to bring it into notice, sup- 
porting it by new examples. All generations should be able 
to read the Harmonies of Nature in a language appropriate to 
the state of science. No philosopher can regard as beneath 
him a work, demanding at the same time, wide knowledge, an 
earnest understanding of the problem, and a tact sufficiently 
exercised to make it intelligible to all, without lowering the 
dignity of the science, or changing the truth of the facts. 
These are the merits of the recent work of M. Charles Lévéque 
on Providential Harmonies, a work written with both thorough- 
ness and imagination. Less brilliant than Bernadin de Saint 
Pierre, the author is more exact and deserves more credit. His 
book will obtain a distinguished place among the good works 
on natural theology, which are more rare in France than in other 
countries, Those which we now possess are, moreover, gener- 
ally rather eloquent thanconvincing. Fénelon’s 7razté de l’ex- 
istence de Dieu, for instance, is, without doubt, a very beautiful 
book ; but Fénelon, though a charming writer, a refined and pro- 
found metaphysician, was not versed in the sciences; the facts. 
which he cites are few in number, and much too vague; and he 
relies more frequently on ignorance than on knowledge to make 
us admire the wonders of nature. The Etudes and the Har- 
monies of Bernadin de Saint Pierre are more rich in facts; 
the author certainly has a varied and extended knowledge, 
but it is an adventurous and poetic knowledge, too often 
inexact, and we cannot trust affirmations which are, or may 
at any step prove to be, mixed with errors. In short, the 
evident mistakes which these two authors have made concern- 
ing final causes, and which, with the latter, sometimes become 
ridiculous, seriously compromise the cause itself, which they 
defend. The work of M. Charles Lévéque, on the contrary, 
free from these faults, is built upon the most solid knowledge ; 
the facts in it are well chosen and set forth with simplicity; the 
difficulties are not eluded, and, although the size of the book 
has not permitted a full discussion, they are approached and 
resolved with clearness and precision. It will be said that this 
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is popular philosophy. This is a great encomium. True philoso- 
phy is that which knows how to make itself everything to all 
men, and which can speak both the language of the school and 
of the fireside. There is nothing more sublime than the phi- 
losophy of Plato, and, at the same time, how popular it is. A 
half thought carries us away from popular philosophy; deeper 
thought brings us back to it. Bossuet has said: ‘“ Malheur a 
la connaissance stérile, qui ne se tourne pas a aimer.” It may’ 
also be said : Woe to the pure philosophy which does not con- 
tribute to the instruction and improvement of men. 

Nevertheless, criticism and logic do not lose their rights. 
Popular philosophy aims chiefly at results; learned philosophy 
searches after and examines principles. The whole of natural 
theology rests on the analogy between human industry and 
the industry of nature; between the human method and the 
method of nature. Our attention is called to a palace, a statue, 
a picture, a watch; at each of these examples, Fenelon asks if 
it can be the result of chance; then, returning to the universe, 
he describes it to us, more beautiful than a palace, more wisely 
joined together than any machine made by man, and from the 
perfection of the work he concludes to the perfection of the 
workman. Voltaire, also, saw nothing in the universe but a 
“clock,” and he was astounded that any one could believe “ that 
this clock had no clock-maker.” Is there any foundation for such 
analogies? Does science here come to the support of philoso- 
phy, or is it contrary to it? Does it permit us to ascribe de- 
signs and combinations to the universal cause, or does it forbid 
this hypothesis? We are accustomed to attach great import. 
ance to this confronting of philosophy and science, and it 
seems to us that this is always very profitable to both. Let 
us interrogate, then, the sciences, and chiefly that one which 
seems to be the proper domain of final cause; let us consult 
on the question which we are discussing, the most authoritative 
masters of contemporaneous physiology. 


I. 


Ancient physiology, following the footsteps of Galen, occu 
pied itself principally with what was called the wse of parts, 
that is to say, the use of organs and their adaption to func- 
tions. Struck with the admirable harmony, which for the most 
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part exists between the arrangement of the organ and the pur- 
pose which it serves, ancient physiology thought that the 
structure of an organ reveals its use, just as in human art, 
the structure of a machine may show, 4 priorz, its design. 
Anatomy was considered as the key to physiology ; by means 
of the scalpel the form and structure of the organs were made 
manifest, and thence the use of the organs was deduced. 
Sometimes these deductions led to remarkable discoveries. It 
was in this manner that Harvey discovered the circulation of 
the blood. At other times they led to error. Men frequently 
believed that they deduced that which, in reality, they only 
observed. We can understand what a considerable role the 
principle of final causes played in this physiology. 

If we are to believe the present masters of the science, this 
method, which surbordinates physiology to anatomy, which 
deduces uses and functions from the structure of organs, and 
which is, therefore, more or less inspired with the principle of 
final causes, has had its day; it has become unfruitful, and a 
more philosophic and profound method must be substituted 
for it. Nothing is more contrary to observation than to affirm 
that the structure of an organ is an indication of its function. 
However exactly the structure of the liver was known, it was 
impossible to deduce from it the functions, or at least one of 
the functions, namely, the secretion of sugar. The structure 
of the nerves will never reveal to any one that these organs 
are intended to transmit either movement or sensibility. More- 
over, the same functions may be exercised by organs of the 
most different structure. Respiration, for instance, is per- 
formed in one case by lungs, in another by the wind-pipe; in- 
deed, in certain animals by the skin, and in plants by the leaves. 
Reciprocally, the same organs in different animals may perform 
very different functions ; thus the natatory bladder of fishes, 
which is the true analogue of the lungs of mammals, serves no 
purpose, or almost none, for respiration, and is only an organ 
of sustenance andequilibrium. Finally, in the lowest animals, 
the organism is not distinguishable: one single homogeneous 
and amorphous structure contains, virtually, the power of pro- 
ducing all the vital functions, digestion, respiration, reproduc- 
tion, locomotion, etc. 

From these considerations M. Claude Bernard concludes, 
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that the structure of organs is but a secondary element in phy- 
siology, and further, that the organ itself is only a secondary 
object; and that it is necessary to go further, to penetrate more 
deeply, in order to discover the laws of life. The organ, as 
well as the function, is only a resultant. In the inorganic 
kingdom nature shows us compound bodies, which are resolved 
by chemistry into simple elements ; in like manner, in the do- 
main of life, the organs are compounds, of which physiology 
must investigate the elements. This revolution was brought 
about by the immortal Bichat. It was he who thought of in- 
vestigating and studying the first elements of organization, 
which he called the ¢zsswes. The tissues are not organs; the 
same organ may be composed of many tissues, and the same 
tissue may serve for several organs. The tissues are endowed 
with elementary properties, which are inherent, immanent, spe- 
cific; 2¢ 2s no more possible to deduce, a priori, the properties of tis- 
sues than the properties of oxygen; observation and experience 
alone can discover them. In philosophic physiology, or genera 
physiology, the only object is then the determination of the 
elementary properties of living tissues. It is for descriptive 
physiology to show how these tissues are combined in differ- 
ent organs, according to the different species of animals, and 
to explain the functions by the working of these elementary 
properties of living matter, of which they are only the result- 
ants. Wherever a certain tissue exists, it exists with a certain 
property. Muscular tissue will everywhere be endowed with 
the property of contracting ; nervous tissue with the property 
of transmitting sensations or movements. The tissues, in 
their turn, are not the last elements of organization; beyond 
the tissues is discovered the true organic element, which is 
the cell. Thus the functions of organs are nothing more 
than the various actions of the cells which constitute them. 
Hence, it is evident that form and structure, however import- 
ant they may be from the standpoint of descriptive physiology, 
play but a secondary réle in general physiology. 

Another physiologist, M. Charles Robin, whose authority in 
histology and micrography is well known, expresses on this 
subject ideas analogous to those of M. Claude Bernard, and 
goes even further. M. Claude Bernard, while limiting science 
to the investigation of the elementary properties of living mat- 
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ter, by no means excludes the idea of an intelligent mechanism 
in the construction of the organism. For M. Robin, on the 
contrary, it is a superannuated and entirely false idea to rep- 
resent the organization as a machine. This opinion, diffused 
and brought into favor by the school of Descartes, has been 
expressed in these terms by a celebrated English physician, 
Hunter: “ Organism,” said he, “resolves itself into the idea 
of the mechanical association of parts.” This can not be sus- 
tained in the present state of science. Such a statement 
might lead us to think that there can be organism without 
life. Thus, according to Hunter, a corpse, so long as the ele- 
ments are not disassociated, would be just as much organized 
as aliving body. This is a grave error. Organization can not 
exist without its essential properties, and it is the whole of 
these properties in action which we call life. The instance of 
fossils proves sufficiently that mechanical structure is only one 
of the consequences of organization, and not organization it- 
self. Indeed, in fossils, the form and structure remain indefi- 
nitely, although the immediate principles which constituted 
them may have been destroyed and replaced, molecule after 
molecule, by fossilization; no trace remains of the matter of 
the animal or plant, although its structure may be mathemati- 
cally preserved, down to the least details. We seem to handle 
a being which has lived, which is still organized, and we be- 
hold only brute matter. Not only can structure or mechani- 
cal combination subsist without organism, but, reciprocally, or- 
ganization can exist without any mechanical arrangement. 

To make this well understood, the physiologist refers the 
growing complication of the parts of an organism to a grad- 
uated scale ; at the lowest degrees are the anatomical elements, 
or cells; next above are the ¢zssues, then the organs, then the 
apparatuses ; finally, the complete organism. An organism, for 
instance, an animal of the higher order, is composed of differ- 
ent apparatuses, whose actions are called functions ; these ap- 
paratuses are made up of different organs, which, by virtue of 
their conformation, have this or that use; these organs, in their 
turn, are composed of tissues, whose arrangement is called tex- 
ture, or structure ; these tissues, finally, are themselves made of 
elements, or cells, which sometimes appear with a certain struc- 
ture and a determined configuration (such as the body of the 
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cell, the kernel, or the nucleus), and take the name of formed 
organic elements ; sometimes without any structure, as an amor- 
phous, homogeneous substance, such as the marrow of the 
bones, the gray substance of the brain, etc. 

According to M. Robin, the essential characteristic of or- 
ganization is not mechanical structure, but a certain mode of 
molecular association of the immediate principles ;* as soon as 
this mode of molecular association exists, the organized sub- 
stance, with or without structure, having form, or amorphous, is 
endowed with the essential properties of life. These proper- 
ties are five in number—nutrition, growth, reproduction, con- 
traction, innervation. These five vital or essential properties are 
not found in all living beings, but their being found together 
does not depend on any mechanical structure. The study of 
the organs and their functions is, then, only the study of the 
various combinations of the organic elements and of their prop- 
erties. 

If we now consider the vital properties, and the first of these, 
nutrition, the essential difference between an organization and 
a machine will be seen more clearly. In a machine each one 
of the molecules remains molecularly immovable, without evo- 
lution ; any such change causes the destruction of the mechan- 
ism. On the other hand, the very existence of an organism 
depends on molecular change. The manner of molecular asso- 
ciation of the immediate principles permits, in an organization, 
the incessant renovation of the materials without causing de- 
struction of the organs ; moreover, that which characterizes or- 
ganization is just this idea of evolution, of transformation, of 
development—all incompatible and irreconcilable with the con- 
ception of a mechanical structure. 

In reviewing the general sense of the physiological theories 
which we have just expounded, and which seem the best 
adapted to the present state of the science, it becomes appar- 
ent that physiology not only frees itself more and more in its 
methods from the principle of final causes, but that in its doc- 
trines it occupies itself less and less with the form and structure 
of the organs and their mechanical adaptation to the function. 





* Immediate principles is the name given to certain ternary or quaternary chemical 
compounds, which are almost exclusively peculiar to organized beings. 
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Organized bodies, the apparatus which composes these bodies, 
and the organs which compose the apparatus, are no more 
than resultants and complications of certain simple elements, 
or cells, whose fundamental properties must be investigated, 
as chemists study the properties of simple bodies. The 
physiological problem will then no longer be, as in the time of 
Galen, the use or the usefulness of parts, but the mode of ac- 
tion of each element, as well as the physical and chemical con- 
ditions which determine this mode of action. According to. 
the old ideas, the object which the savant pursued in his re- 
searches was the animal, or the man, or the plant; to-day it is 
the nervous cell, the motive cell, or the glandular cell, each 
one beimg considered as endowed with its own individual, inde- 
pendent life. The animal is no longer a living being—it is an 
assemblage of living beings, a colony; when the animal dies, 
the elements die, one after another. It isan assemblage of little 
existences, to which some physiologists go so far as to ascribe 
a sort of dull consciousness, analogous to the obscure percep- 
tions of the Leibnitzian monads. From this standpoint it ap- 
pears, that the old comparison of the philosophers, between the 
organs and the instruments of human workmanship is but a 
superficial and superannuated idea, worth nothing in the present 
state of the science. It appears that final causes, so long aban- 
doned in the physical and chemical method, are destined to. 
become also, in physiology, a secondary phenomenon, without 
weight. If, indeed, an amorphous substance is capable of 
nourishment, reproduction, motion ; if, on the other hand, we 
cannot divine any possible relation between structure and func- 
tion (as in the nerves), what remains but the fact, that, in a 
certain condition, one substance has the property of nourish- 
ment, another that of feeling, just as it has been established 
in chemistry, that oxygen has the property of burning, and 
chlorine the property of disinfecting? In one word, there 
remain nothing but causes and effects, and resembling means 
and ends. 

While modern physiology, following Bichat, has neglected. 
the structure and use of parts, to consider the organic elements, 
anatomy, following Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire, has equally neg- 
lected the superficial form of the organs, to consider chiefly 
the anatonomical elements and their connections. The daw of 
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connections rests on this fact, that there is always a constant 
relation between the situation of one organ and another given 
organ, which, in its turn, has a constant relation to another, so 
that the organ may be recognized by its situation, under what- 
ever form it presents itself. If you neglect this physical bond 
which, following a fixed law, unites one organ to another, you 
will allow yourself to be surprised by appearances, you will at- 
tach an exaggerated importance to the forms of organs and 
their uses, and the differences, so striking to superficial eyes, 
will conceal from you the very essence of the organ; the an- 
alogies disappear under the differences; you will see many 
distinct types as accidental forms; the unity of the abstract 
animal, which hides itself under the diversity of organic forms, 
will vanish. If, on the contrary, you fix the idea of an organ 
by its precise and certain connections with the neighboring 
organs, you are sure not to lose sight of it, whatever form it 
may affect. Youhave a conducting thread which allows you to 
recognize the type under all its modifications, and it is thus that 
you arrive at the philosophy of animal life. Thus, anatomy, 
like physiology, has sought the simple inthe compound. Both 
have determined the simple elements by relations of space 
and time, whether by indicating the fixed position which they 
occupy in the organization, or by describing the consecutive 
phenomena which are constantly associated with them. In this 
we recognise the rigorous method of modern science, whose 
effort is to disengage itself more and more from every precon- 
ceived idea, and to confine itself to establishing determined 
and constant relations between the facts and the antecedent 
conditions. 

It does not belong to philosophy to contest with science its 
methods and principles; and it is, moreover, entirely true, that 
the object of science is to find in the complex facts of nature 
the simple facts which compose them. We can, then, from any 
standpoint, only encourage science in the investigation of the 
simple elements of the organized machine. But if science has 
the right, and perhaps the duty, to exclude every investigation 
which has the secondary and approximate causes for its object, 
does it follow that philosophy and the human mind in general 
must limit themselves to these causes, must prohibit to them- 
selves all reflection on the spectacle before our eyes, and on the 
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thought whica presided in the composition of organized beings, 
if, indeed, there were such a presiding thought? Itis easy to 
show that this investigation is by no means excluded by the 
preceding considerations. Suppose, indeed, that organization 
is, as we think, a work prepared with skill, in which the means 
have been predisposed for the ends, even under this hypothe- 
sis it will still be true, that science must penetrate beyond 
the forms and uses of organs to investigate the elements 
of which they are composed and to determine their nature, 
whether by their anatomical situation or their chemical compo- 
sition, and it will always be the duty of science to show what 
are the essential properties inherent in these elements. The 
investigation of ends does not exclude the investigation of 
properties, it even presupposes it ; and the investigation of the 
mechanical adaptation of the organs, moreover, does not ex- 
‘clude the study of their connections. Were there, as we be- 
lieve, a thought in nature (conscious or unconscious, imma- 
nent or transcendent—it matters little at this moment), this 
thought could not manifest itself except by material means, 
connected according to’relations of space and time;* science 
could even then have no other object than to show the con- 
nected series of these material means, according to the laws of 
co-existence or succession. Experiment, aided by calculation, 
can do no more, and all that goes beyond is not positive sci- 
ence, but philosophy, thought, reflection—things entirely dif- 
ferent. Without doubt, philosophic thought is always more 
or less mixed with science, especially in the order of organized 
beings; but science rightly endeavors to disengage itself, in 
order to refer the problem to relations susceptible of being de- 
termined by experience. It does not result from this that 
thought must abstain from investigating the meaning of the 
complex things before our eyes; and if it finds in them some- 
thing analogous to itself, it need not be prohibited from recog- 
nizing and proclaiming this, because science, in its rigorous 
and legitimate severity, refuses itself such considerations. 
Seek, indeed, a means of submitting to experience and calcu- 





* For the simplicity of the discussion, we neglect here all investigation of the first 
cause of the means and designs in nature. Our arguments avail from a pantheistic 
as well as theistic standpoint, and are only directed against the pure mechanical 
theory, which excludes all fizza/ causes, instinctive or providential, internal or external. 
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Jation (the only rigorous methods of science) the idea of the 
universe—supposing that there is in it a presiding idea. When 
intelligence has for its manifestation signs analogous to ours, 
it can make itself known by such signs; but a work of art, 
which of itself is not intelligent, and is only a work of an in- 
telligence (or of something analogous), has no sign, no word, to 
advise us that it is a work of art, and not the simple resultant 
of complex and blind causes. A man speaks, and we have in 
that the means of knowing that it is a man; but an automaton 
does not speak, and it is only by analogy, by comparison, by 
inductive interpretation, that we are able to know that this 
automaton is not a freak of nature. ‘The works of nature, if 
they are the product of a latent and invisible art, analogous to 
instinct, have no means of letting us know that they are works 
of such an art, and it can only be by comparison with our 
works that we thus decide. Thought in the universe, sup- 
posing that it manifests itself in any way, could then never be 
recognized, except in the manner in which we claim to arrive 
at it, that is to say, by analogical induction: it will never be 
an object of experience and calculation ; consequently, science, 
if it wish, can always make it an abstraction; but because it 
has made it an abstraction, and, in place of seeking the ra- 
tional signification of things, contents itself with showing the 
physical concatenation, can it, without an inexplicable illusion, 
believe that it has done away with and refuted every teleo- 
logical supposition? To show, as it does, that these apparent 
machines reduce themselves to elements endowed with certain 
properties, is by no means to demonstrate that these ma- 
chines are not the work of an industry, or an art, directed to- 
ward an end, for this art (reflective or not) can, on any hy- 
pothesis, construct these machines only by employing ele- 
ments whose properties are such, that in combining they pro- 
duce the desired effects. Final causes are not miracles; they 
are not effects without causes. It is then not surprising that, 
in tracing back organs to their elements, we find primordial 
properties, whose combination or distribution produces these 
complex effects, called animal functions. The wisest and most 
subtle art, be it the divine art, will never produce a whole ex- 
cept by employing elements endowed with properties which 
make this whole possible. The problem for the thinker is to 
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explain how these elements have been able to co-ordinate and 
distribute themselves so as to produce these final resultants, 
which we call a plant, an animal, a man. 

Since we maintain as legitimate the old Aristotelian com- 
parison between art and nature, let us show by an example, 
borrowed from human art, how the physiological method 
of the vital elements by no means excludes the hypothesis of 
finality. Suppose an instrument of music of which we do not 
know the use, with nothing which informs us that it is the work 
of human art; if any one, in his ignorance of the true cause, 
should nevertheless come to the supposition that it is a ma- 
chine arranged to serve the art of the musician, could we not 
say to him that that is a superficial and entirely popular ex- 
planation, that the form and use of this instrument matter 
little, that analysis, reducing it to its anatomical elements, 
sees nothing in it but an assemblage of cords, of wood, of 
ivory ; that each one of these elements has essential, immanent 
properties ; the cords, for example, have the property of vibra- 
ting, even in tneir smallest parts (their cells); the wood has 
the property of resounding; the keys in movement have the 
property of striking and of determining the sounds by percus- 
sion, etc. What is there surprising, it might be said, in the 
fact, that this machine produces a certain effect, for instance, 
makes a succession of harmonic sounds heard, since the ele- 
ments which compose it have definitely the properties neces- 
sary to produce this effect ? Asto the combination of these 
elements, it must be attributed to happy circumstances which 
have caused this resultant so analogous to a preconceived 
work. Who does not see that in referring this complex whole 
to its elements and their essential properties, nothing has been 
demonstrated against the design of the instrument, since 
design resides in, and demands precisely, that, in order that 
the whole be fit to produce the desired effect, the elements 
have the properties which have been recognized in them ? 

The savants are generally too much disposed to confound 
the doctrine of final cause with the hypothesis of an invisible 
force acting without physical means, as a deus ex machina. 
These two hypotheses, far from reducing themselves the one 
to the other, are in explicit contradiction ; for he who says de- 
sign says at the same time means, and consequently causes 
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adapted to produce a certain effect. To discover this cause is 
by no means to destroy the idea of design, it is, on the con- 
trary, to bring to light the condition, s¢ze gua non, of the pro- 
duction of the end. To make clear this distinction, we cite 
a beautiful example, again borrowed from M. Claude Bernard, 
How does it happen, says this eminent physiologist, that the 
gastric juice, which dissolves all aliments, does not dissolve 
the stomach itself, which is of precisely the same nature as the 
aliments with which it is nourished? For a long time the 
vital force was supposed to intervene, that is to say, an invisi- 
ble cause which, in some way, suspended the properties of 
the natural agents, to prevent their producing their neces- 
sary effects. The vital force would, by a sort of moral veto, 
forbid the gastric juice to tquch the stomach. We see that 
this would be areal miracle. Everything is explained when 
we know that the stomach is lined with a coating, or varnish, 
which is not attacked by the gastric juice, and which protects 
the walls which it covers. Who does not see that in refuting 
the omnipotence of the vital force, very far from having weak- 
ened the principle of finality, we have given to it a wonderful 
support ? What could the most perfect art have done to pro- 
tect the walls of the stomach, but invent a precaution similar 
to that which exists in reality? And how surprising it is that 
an organ destined to secrete and use an agent most destruc- 
tive to itself, is found armed with a protective tunic, which 
must have always co-existed with it, since otherwise it would 
have been destroyed before having had time to procure for 
itself this defense—which excludes the hypothesis of long 
gropings and happy occurrences. 

Final causes, then, do not do away with, on the contrary, 
they demand, physical causes; reciprocally, physical causes do 
not exclude, but claim, final causes. Leibnitz has expressed 
this in terms of remarkable precision : “ It is well to reconcile,” 
he says, “those who try to explain mechanically the forma- 
tion of the first tissue of an animal, and the whole mechanism 
of the parts, with those who explain this same structure by 
final causes. Both explanations are good, both may be useful, 
and the authors who follow these different routes ought not to 
abuse each other ; for 1 see that those who undertake to explain 
the beauty of the divine anatomy, ridicule the others who be- 
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lieve that a movement of certain liquids, which appears acci- 
dental, could make such a beautiful variety of members, and 
treat these people as bold and profane; and these, on the other: 
hand, treat the first as simple and superstitious, like those an- 
cients, who considered the philosophers impious, when they 
maintained that it was not Jupiter that thundered, but a certain 
matter found in the clouds. The better way would be to join 
one explanation with the other.” 

Nothing has been demonstrated against the doctrine of final 
causes, when organic effects have been referred to their near 
causes and to their determining conditions. It will be said, for 
instance, that it is not surprising that the heart contracts, since 
the heart is a muscle, and contractility is the essential property 
of muscles; but is it not evident that if nature wished to make a 
heart which contracts, she must employ a contractile tissue ; 
and would it not be very astonishing if it were otherwise ? 
Have we explained thereby the wonderful structure of the 
heart, and the wise mechanism which is displayed in it? Mus- 
cular contractibility explains that the heart contracts; but this. 
general property, which is common to all the muscles, does not 
suffice to explain how and why the heart contracts in qne way 
rather than in another, and why it has taken a certain config- 
uration, and not some other. ‘That which is peculiar to the 
heart,” says M. Claude Bernard, “is that in it the muscular 
fibres are so disposed as to form a sort of sack, in the interior 
of which is the bloody fluid. The contraction of these fibres 
results in reducing the dimensions of this sack, and, conse- 
quently in driving away, at least in part, the liquid which it 
contains. The disposition of the valves gives, to the expelled 
liquid the proper direction.” Hence, the question which en- 
gages the thinker, is to ascertain how it happens that nature, 
employing a contractile tissue, has given it the proper struc- 
ture and disposition, and in what way she has known how to 
make it suitable for the special and important function of cir- 
culation. The elementary properties of the tissues are the 
necessary conditions of which nature makes use in order to 
solve. the problem, but they by no means explain how she has 
succeeded in solving it. M. Claude Bernard himself cannot 
escape from the inevitable comparison of organization with the 
works of human industry, when he tells us: “ The heart is es- 
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sentially a ving, motive machine, a force pump, designed to drive 
into all the organs a liquid called blood, which nourishes them. 

In all degrees of the animal scale, the heart performs. 
this function of mechanical irrigation.” 

We must distinguish, moreover, with the physiological savant 
we have just cited, between physiology and zoology. ‘For 
the physiologist, it is not the animal which lives and dies, it is 
only the organic materials which compose the animal. Just as. 
an architect, with materials, which all have the same physical 
properties, can construct buildings very different in their ex- 
terior forms, so also nature, with organic elements possessing 
identically the same properties, has been able to make animals 
whose organs are astonishingly varied.” In other words, phys- 
iology studies the abstract, and zoology the concrete; physi- 
ology considers the elements of life, and zoology living beings— 
such as they are in reality, with their innumerable and varied 
forms. But who constructs these forms? Is it, that the 
materials, of themselves, unite and coagulate to give birth to 
an apparatus so complex and so wise? It is not we, it is 
M. Claude Bernard, who here returns to the old comparison 
drawn from architecture. “One could,” he says, “ compare the 
histological elements with the materials which man employs 
to erect his buildings.” We may here recall, with Fénelon, 
the fable of Amphion, whose lyre charmed the rocks, and led 
them to unite, so as to form of themselves the walls of Thebes. 
In the materialistic system, the organic atoms thus unite to 
form plants and animals, and there is not even a lyre to charm 
them. Without doubt, in order that a house may stand, it is 
necessary that the stones composing it have the property of 
weight, but does this property explain how the stones form a 
house ? 

It is not only necessary to distinguish between physiology 
and zoology, but in physiology itself, we must further distin- 
guish, following the same author, between descriptive physiology 
and general physiology. It is general physiology which inves- 
tigates the organic elements and their properties. Descriptive 
physiology is obliged to take the organs just as they are, that 
is to say, as resultants formed by the union of the organic ele- 
ments. Hence, it is these resultants which will always be an 
object of wonder to men, and which have not been explained 
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by reducing them to their elements. So long as the anatomi- 
cal or organic elements are only in the condition of elements, 
we doubtless do not perceive in them the secret of the combi- 
nations, which make them suitable to produce this or that re- 
sult, and it is, perhaps, the same for the tissues; but, when 
the tissues are transformed into organs, and the organs unite 
to form apparatuses, and the apparatuses or systems unite to 
form living individuals, these combinations are something dif- 
ferent from complication—they are real constructions, and the 
more complicated the organism, the more they resemble wise 
combinations, the product of method and calculation. 

Finally, it is not merely by chance, and in some measure 
through carelessness, that M. Claude Bernard returns several 
times to this comparison of organisms with a work of human 
art. When he speaks as savant and physiologist, he limits 
himself, as is his right, to the investigation of elementary 
properties, and sees in the organs only resultants; but, when 
he speaks as a philosopher, he expresses himself, concerning 
organism, like Aristotle, like Kant, like Hegel, like Cuvier, like 
all the greatest thinkers, who have not been able to free them- 
selves from the hypothesis of a method, whose conditions can 
escape us, and of which the first causes will be perhaps eter- 
nally hidden, but which cannot be. reduced to the sponta- 
neous and casual operation of material elements. Let us quote 
this remarkable page, already celebrated in philosophy: “If 
it were necessary to define life, I should say: life, it is creation. 
. . . That which characterizes the living machine is not the 
nature of its physico-chemical properties, it is the creation of 
this machine . . . according to a definite idea, which expresses 
the nature of the living being and the very essencé of life. 
This grouping of the elements is in obedience to laws which 
govern the physico-chemical properties of matter; but that 
which belongs essentially to the domain of life, which belongs 
neither to chemistry, nor to physics, is the directing idea of 
this vital evolution. In every living germ there is an idea 
which manifests itself by organization. The means of mani- 
festation are common to all the phenomena of nature, and re- 
main mixed up like the letters of the alphabet in a box, 
whence a force searches them out, to express the most diverse 
thoughts or mechanisms.” Thus the most profound and the 
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most recent science, in order to express its lastyword con- 
cerning nature and the signification of organism, returns un- 
consciously to the old and imperishable comparison of the 
letters of the alphabet, which will never make a poem, nor 
even a single verse, unless a hand directs and combines them 
The investigation of the material conditions of life does then 


not exclude, on the contrary, it implies and demands, final 
causes. 


I]. 

The doctrine of M. Claude Bernard, which represents or- 
ganism as a machine, constructed and guided by a creative 
idea, meets a decided adversary in M. Charles Robin. Both 
ofthese savants hold that it is the office of science to connect 
every phenomenon with its antecedent and determining con- 
ditions ; but the former claims that this determination by no 
means supposes thought in nature, or, at least, in animated 
nature, but is only its mode of manifestation; the Jatter, on 
the contrary, holds, that beyond the determining conditions 
there is nothing to be sought, or even to be thought; and that 
the principle of the conditions of existence absolutely excludes 
the principle of final causes ; moreover, that all the inductions 
derived from the comparison of organism with a machine are 
erroneous, since the organization is not a machine, and the or- 
ganized substance can live and show all the properties of life 
without mechanical structure and adaptation. 

It matters little from our standpoint—indeed, it matters not 
at all—that organization is essentially and by definition a me- 
chanical combination. It is enough to know that, inmost cases, 
and in proportion as it perfects itself, the organized substance 
itself creates mechanical agents for exercising its functions. 
Without doubt the organized substance which composes the 
eye, or the heart, or the wing, is not in itself a machine, but it 
is capable, by an efficacy in itself, of making instruments of 
action in which the wisest mechanism is shown; the problem 
remains complete, whatever idea we form concerning organiza- 
tion in itself and in its first state. Let us admit that organiza- 
tion is in essence a certain chemical combination, it always re- 
mains to be known how this chemical combination succeeds in 


passing from that amorphous state in which it is said to begin, 
20 
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to the complete and wisely adapted structure which is observed. 
at all degrees in the scale of living beings. 

The structure of organs does not always reveal their func- 
tions. Thus the geometric form of the nervous cells, compos- 
ing either the sensitive or the motive nerves, has been deter- 
mined by arduous labor, without finding any relation between 
the form of these cells and their functions. What relation, for 


instance, can there be between the triangular form and sensibil-. 


ity, between the quadrangular form and motive influence ? These 
relations themselves are not constant, for in birds we notice a 
precisely inverse arrangement ; the motive cells are triangular 
and the sensitive cells quadrangular. We see, then, that these: 
forms have, in reality, little importance, and that function can- 
not here be deduced from structure. But, on the one hand, 
the geometric form must not be confounded with the me- 
chanical disposition ; on the other, the structure itself must be 


distinguished from the fact of adaptation. Thus, whatever 


may be the significance of the form of the nervous cells, 
though it may have no relation to a given function, the nerves. 
must always be so arranged that they put the centre in com- 
munication with the organs,and by these with the external 
medium. This disposition of convergence and divergence from 
the parts to the centre and from the centre to the parts has, 
then, an evident relation to sensibility and locomotion, which 
have a not less evident relation to the preservation of the ani- 
mal. Moreover, even when the structure itself has no signifi- 
cance, the fact of adaptation exists none the less. For in- 
stance, I do not know whether the structure of the salivary 
glands and the mammillary glands has any relation to the 
special secretions in these two kinds of organs; nevertheless, 
if there were no such relation, the fact of the salivary secretions 
is in ano less remarkable relation of adaptation to, and agree- 
ment with, the nutritive function; and the secretion of milk, 
which occurs only at the moment when it is useful, and, by a 
happy coincidence, with the act of parturition, shows none the 
less the most striking adaptation and the most astonishing 
harmony with the final result, which is the preservation of the 
offspring. 

Moreover, it is not by chance that the organized substance 
passes from this homogeneous, amorphous, indetermined state, 
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which seems to be its beginning, into that wise complexity, in 
which it shows itself in the higher animals ; it is according to a 
law, the law of the progressive perfecting of the functions by 
reason of the progressive differentiation of the organs. It is 
this law which M. Milne Edwards happily calls the law of the 
division of labor, and to the great importance of which, in the 
progressive development of animal life, he has*called attention. 
By the very expression of this happy formula, we see how hard 
it is for science to escape from this comparison of human work 
with the work of nature ; it is so evident that these two kinds 
of work are only degrees of one and the same fact. This 
law forms one more resemblance between the two. In the 
works of man, indeed, all the needs, all the functions, are at 
first, to some extent, confounded. There is no diversity of func- 
tions, except that which results in each individual from the di- 
versity of the organs and the needs. Thus the first division of 
labor is that which has been instituted by nature, but in pro- 
portion as the needs multiply, the actions and functions of in- 
dividuals are separated, and the means for performing these va- 
rious actions with more convenience and utility for the man, 
multiply in their turn. It is thus that human labor is nothing 
but the prolongation and development of the work of nature. 
Nature makes organs of prehension arms, and hands; man 
prolongs them by means of sticks, staves, sacks, pails, and all 
machines for beating, digging, dragging, searching, etc. Nature 
creates organs for the mechanical trituration of the aliments ; 
industry prolongs these by instruments for cutting, tearing, 
dissolving these aliments beforehand, by fire, by water, by all 
sorts of seasonings, and the culinary art becomes, as it were, 
the substitute of the digestive art. Nature gives us organs of 
movement which are marvels of mechanism, if we compare 
them with the rudimentary organs of molluscs, zoéphytes ; art 
prolongs and multiplies these means of locomotion by all the 
motive machines, and by animals used as machines. Na- 
ture gives protective organs; we add to them by using the 
skins of animals and all the machines for their preparation. 
Finally, nature gives us organs of sense; human industry adds 
to them innumerable instruments, constructed according to the 
same principles as the organs themselves, which are the means 
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either of remedying the defects of our organs, or of increasing 
their power, or perfecting their use. 

Nature is continually placed in opposition to art, as if art it- 
self were not natural. Wherein are thecities built by man less 
natural than the huts of beavers and the cells of bees? How 
are cradles less natural than birds’ nests? In what are our 
garments less natural than the cocoons of the silk-worms? 
How are the songs of our artists less natural than the songs of 
birds? If there is an opposition between man and nature, it 
is in the moral order, in the order of liberty and law, and also 
in the religious order; but on the ground of art and industry 
man acts as a natural agent; human work is but the prolonga- 
tion, the continuation, of the work of nature. Man does 
knowingly that which nature has thus far done by instinct. 
Reciprocally, we can then say that nature, in passing from the 
rudimentary state, in which every organized substance is first 
manifested, up to the highest degree of the division of,physio- 
logical labor, has proceeded exactly like human art, invent- 
ing means more and more complex, in proportion as new diffi- 
culties present themselves for solution. 

We are far from maintaining that life is nothing but a me- 
chanical aggregate ; on the contrary, it is one of our principles, 
that life is superior to mechanism, but without itself being a 
mechanical combination; it constructs for itself mechanical 
means of action, which are the more delicate as the difficulties, 
are more numerous and complex. The point is to explain this 
fact. It is certainly right to make a distinction between natu- 
ral machines or organs and artificial machines, in that, in the 
first, the movement of the molecules is constant, while in the 
others, the situation of the molecules is fixed. That certainly 
constitutes a great difference; it is entirely to the advantage 
of natural art as compared with human art. It is an argument, 
@ fortiori, in favor of final causes, as Fénelon well says: “‘ What 
is there more beautiful than a machine which repairs and reno- 
vates itself continuously? What should we think of a watch- 
maker if he could make watches which would produce others, 
ad infinitum ?” 

Notwithstanding his general views concerning organization, 
M. Charles Robin believes that he is able to deduce a theory 
of the adaptation of the organs to the functions, which would 
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absolutely exclude all idea of plan, of art, of industry, and let 
nothing subsist but the principle of “the conditions of exis- 
tence.” According to him, adaptation is one of the general 
phenomena of organized matter which we may call, with 
Blainville, resultant phenomena. Of this sort are, for instance, 
animal and vegetable calorification, hereditability, the conser- 
vation of species, etc. These phenomena are not the acts of 
a determined and isolated apparatus; they are the resultants 
which sum up the whole of the phenomena of living nature, 
and which belong to the totality of the conditions of organized 
being. According to M. Robin, physiology has reached a point 
where it can strictly determine the conditions of this adapata- 
tion, which has thereby become a positive fact, and every hy- 
pothesis of the design of the organs is absolutely useless. 

He discards at first a doctrine which he calls “ Aristotelian,” 
and which is that of the contemporaneous German physiology 
of Burdach and Miiller, and which M. Claude Bernard would 
probably not repudiate, namely, that “the egg or the germ is 
the potential organism.” This doctrine does not differ sensibly, 
according to him, from that of the preformation of the organs, 
or the inclosure of the germs, developed in the 18th century by 
Bonnet. According to this philosopher, the germ would con- 
tain the entire animal in miniature, and development would be 
only growth and enlargement. Is not this almost the same as 
saying that the egg is the animal zz potentia? And how could 
it virtually be the entire animal if it did not already contain a 
certain preformation of it? But experience, according to M. 
Robin, is contrary to all these hypotheses. The germ seen 
under the most powerful microscope does not show any appear- 
ance of a formed organism; much rather, at the first step of 
their evolution all germs are absolutely identical, and there is 
not any difference between that of man and that of the animals 
lowest in the scale. Finally, under the hypothesis of prefor- 
mation, or under that of the organism in potency, all the or- 
gans ought to appear at the same time, while experience shows 
us that the organs are formed one after the other by exterior 
additions coming into life in succession. Such is the doctrine 
of epigenesis accepted by the embryology of to-day, which has 
definitively superseded the doctrine of preformation. If this is 
true, the whole does not precede the parts, but the parts pre- 
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cede the whole; the whole, or the organism, is not a cause, it is 
only an effect. What becomes of the hypothesis of Kant, of 
Cuvier, of Miiller, of Burdach, who all agree in supposing that, 
in the organism the elements are ordered, conditioned, deter- 
mined by the whole? What becomes of the creative, directing 
idea of M. Claude Bernard? This hypothesis is again refuted 
by the fact, that the deviations of the primitive germ, devia- 
tions which produce monstrosities, deformities, and congenital 
diseases, are almost as numerous as the normal formations, and 
in the forcible words of M. Robin, “ the germ oscillates between 
monstrosities and death.” Finally, the monstrosities themselves 
are vital productions, which are born, unfold, and live just as 
well as the normal beings, so that if final causes are admitted, 
it must be admitted “ that the germ contains in potency just 
as strictly the monster as the most perfect being.” 

These are serious considerations, yet they are not decisive. 
Because I can say that a house is a work of art, it is not at all 
necessary that the first stone, the foundation stone, should 
itself be a house in miniature, that the entire edifice be pre- 
formed in the first of its parts. It is, moreover, not necessary 
that this first stone should contain the entire house in potency, 
that is to say that it be inhabited by a sort of invisible archi- 
tect, who, from this first pozut d’appui, directs all the rest. We 
can renounce the theory of preformation, without, in conse- 
quence renouncing design. It rather seems as if the doctrine 
of preformation were still more favorable to the exclusion of 
final causes; for, an organism in miniature being given, I 
could still comprehend growth and enlargement as taking 
place by purely mechanical laws: but what I do not under- 
stand is, that a juxtaposition or addition of parts, which repre- 
sents only exterior relations of the elements, is found, little by 
little, to have produced a work of art, as if a Vaucanson had 
made it, and which is very different in its complexity and deli- 
cacy, from an automaton of Vaucanson. Without doubt, even 
on the hypothesis of preformation, the type contained in the 
germ must always be explained; but, for the same reason, it 
must be possible to explain the types realized by the complete 
organism, and it matters little whether it be preformed or 
not, the problem always remains the same. In the hypothesis 
of preformation, the type appears formed all at once; in that 
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of epigenesis it is formed little by little; but, because a work 
of art is formed little by little (which is but the law of time 
the law of all things transient and perishable), it does not at 
all follow that it is not a work of art; and gradual evolution 
no less demands a directing and creative idea, than would the 
sudden hatching of the whole, supposing that such a hatching 
were possible. Thus, because we may say with M. Claude 
Bernard, that a creative and directing idea presides in the or 
ganism, and with Miiller and Kant, that the whole orders and 
conditions the parts, it by no means follows that this creative 
idea must be pictured beforehand, sensible to vision in the 
primitive kernel of the future being. Because I do not see in 
advance the plan of a house, it does not follow that there is 
no plan of it. (In a picture drawn by a painter, the first out. 
lines or the first touches do not contain the finished picture, 
and are not its preformation; nevertheless, in this case it is. 
certainly the idea of the whole which determines the appear- 
ance of these first parts. In like manner, the idea may be in- 
herent in the entire organism, without being shown exclusively 
in the egg or germ, as if the initial point of the organization 
were obliged to be in this regard more privileged than the 
other parts of the organism. 
As to the difficulty drawn from the deviations of the germ, 
it would only be decisive against fiza/ity, if the organism were 
presented as an absolute whole, without any relation to the 
rest of the universe, an empire in an empire, zmperium in im- 
perto, as Spinoza has said. There would here be a contradic- 
tion only in case the actions and reactions of the medium 
should cause deviations in this absolute whole. But organism 
is only a relative whole: this is proved by the fact, that it is 
not sufficient to itself, and that it is necessarily bound to some 
exterior medium; hence the modifications of this medium can 
not but act upon it; and if they can act in the course of 
‘growth, there is no reason why they should not act equally 
while it is still in the state of a germ. This would result in 
primordial deviations, while the alterations which take place 
later are only secondary, and if monstrosities continue to de- 
velop as well as normal beings, it is because the laws of organ- 
ized matter continue their action while they are accidentally 
turned from their object, just as a hurled stone may meet an 
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object, which changes its direction, while it nevertheless pur- 
sues its course by virtue of the velocity previously acquired. 
The true problem for the thinker is not that there are mon- 
sters, but that there are living beings; just as it is astonishing, 
not that there are fools, but that all men are not born fools 
—the work of making a thinking brain being left to matter, 
which does not think. They would not live, it will be said, 
it they were all born fools. So I will “ask: how does it 
happen that there are men, and that they think? The germ 
oscillates, so we are told, between monstrosities and death. 
Let it oscillate as much as it may, nevertheless, it becomes 
fixed, for life overcomes death, since species continue; and 
through constant oscillations, nature succeeds in creating the 
human machine, which in its turn creates so many other ma- 
chines. Could the groping of a blind nature, however we may 
regard it, lead to such results? Even in humanity, gropings 
do not succeed in producing determined effects, and in profit- 
ing by fortunate opportunities, except on condition of being 
guided and limited by intelligence. It is thus, for instance, 
that experience, and not science, has invented, in the preceding 
ages, most of our industrial processes. It is a result of for- 
,tunate chances, if you will, and not reflective and systematic- 
cally guided method, which has brought about such results ; 
but there must at least have been intelligence to notice these 
fortunate chances, and reproduce them at will. It is related, 
that one of the most curious improvements of the steam- 
engine is due to the heedlessness of a young boy, who, wishing 
to go to play, devised some arrangement of threads to take 
the place of his presence and watchfulness; an invention which 
was later put to profit. That was chance it will be said; cer- 
tainly not; for intelligence was first necessary to invent this 
artifice, and was again necessary to notice and imitate it. 
Throw, at hazard, into a crucible, the elements of which a ma- 
chine is composed, and let them oscillate indefinitely “ between 
monstrosities and death”—that is to say, between useless 
forms and chaos—they will oscillate thus for an eternity with- 
out ever settling to any precise form, and without even pro- 
ducing the semblance of a machine. 
M. Robin then passes to the explanation of the phenomena 
of the adaptation of organs, and he explains it by the following 
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facts: the subdivision and individualization of the anatomical 
elements, engendered one from the other, and their configura- 
tion, whence is derived the position which they take side by 
side; the evolution to which they are subjected—no organ being 
at first what it will be later—and the successive appearance of 
cells, tissues, organs, apparatus, and systems; the primordial 
consubstantiality of all vital properties, which, being immanent 
in all organized matter, are found in all the metamorphoses 
of this matter; the molecular renovation by way of nutrition 
and the action of the internal or external medium, whence re- 
sults necessarily an accommodation with this double medium ; 
finally the contiguity and continuity of the living tissues, 
whence is born the marvelous consensus which is seen in animal 
organization. Such are the principal causes which, according 
to M. Robin, explain the adaptation of organs to functions, 
causes, by the way, which we have picked out here and there 
from his work, for he invokes sometimes one, sometimes 
another, without co-ordinating them in a regular and system- 
atic manner. . 

All these causes may be referred to two principal ones: on the 
one hand, the individualization or specification of the anatomi- 
cal elements, with distribution forcibly determined by their 
structure, which explains the diversity of organs, and thus the 
diversity of functions; on the other hand, the contiguity of 
living tissues, whence is born the consensus, or the general har- 
mony, of the organism. The other causes serve only for 
counting; being useless, they explain nothing; and these 
causes are nothing but the very fact to be explained. Even 
molecular renovation or nutrition serves only for the con- 
servation of organs, but does not explain their formation or 
adaptation ; likewise, the action of the medium, internal or ex- 
ternal, only serves to limit and circumscribe organic possibilities 
and does not at all account for determinate combinations. As 
to the evolution of organs, which are never at first what they 
will be later, and the successive appearance of elements, tis- 
sues, organs, apparel, and organized systems, this is exactly the 
fact to be explained. We know very well that the organism 
in developing goes from the simple to the composite. How 
this compound, instead of becoming a chaos, is distributed into 
regular systems, co-ordinated and adapted, is exactly what we 
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want to know. Finally, the consubstantiality and immanence 
of the vital properties well explain the fact, that all the organs 
are endowed with life and possess these properties in potency, 
but not how they divide and combine in special organs. There 
remain, then, I repeat, the two causes which we have indicated. 
If we now seek to give a philosophic account of the two 
causes signalized by M. Charles Robin, we shall see that they 
amount to saying, that succession explains adaptation, and con- 
tiguity harmony. The characteristic of “‘posztzve”’ science is, 
that it always substitutes relations of time and space for intel- 
ligible and harmonic relations; this is, moreover, a very legiti- 
mate work, if it knows its limit, but a usurpation, if it pretends 
thus to limit the domain of human thought. It is in the 
nature of the human mind, endowed with sense-perceptions 
to conceive of things only by representing them in the symbols 
of space and time; these are the material conditions of all 
thought, and it is the object of science to determine them ; but 
it remains to be known whether thought is not an entirely dif- 
ferent thing, and whether its proper object is not exactly that 
which cannot be represented in the forms of space and time. 
Thus the learned physiologist, whose ideas we are now re- 
viewing, shows us the anatomical elements, giving birth one 
to another, with a certain special configuration, and as they 
come into life, grouping themselves in a certain manner by 
reason of their structure. From such a structure, he says, 
there must be produced a succession of determined acts. Now, 
it is very true that the formation of an organ cannot be under- 
stood without the “successive appearance of special elements 
configured in a certain manner; but determined does not 
mean adapted; and the question always remains, how these 
determined acts come to be those which are fitting, and no 
others. The difficulty is not resolved by saying, that if these 
were not acts exactly compatible with life, the animal would 
not live, for there is no contradiction in an animal’s not living— 
that is to say, in there not being any animal; what is strange 
is precisely that there is an animal. The history of embryonic 
evolution, however interesting it may be, does not in any way 
destroy the inductions which we have drawn from the pro- 
found analogies of human art with vital art; for on both sides 
there are special elements, configured in a determinate man- 
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ner, and making it possible that such or such acts be pro- 
duced; but in the human method, there is always some one 
who chooses among all these possibilities. In the vital method 
why should the material substratum be relieved from the ne- 
cessity of choice; and how can it find spontaneously the use- 
ful combination which is demanded by the interest of the 
whole? In human works the material conditions are recog- 
nized as powerless to co-ordinate themselves with relation to 
a precise effect; why should the material conditions in the 


organism be endowed with such an extraordinary privilege? 


To say that, the elements being given, it follows of itself that 
they form into tissues, and that the tissues being given, it fol- 
lows of itself that they form into organs, is as if one said, that 
silk threads being given, they will distribute themselves spon- 
taneously into pieces of silk, and that when one has a piece of 
cloth, it is as if he had a garment. Although the cloth may 
be adapted to become a garment, and the threads of the silk- 
worm may be adapted to make silk, this fitness for a deter- 
mined act is not equivalent to the production of the act, and 
there must be a definite cause to make it pass from the virtual 
to the actual state. In the arts of man we see this sufficient 
cause, which is within us; in the works of nature we do not 
see it, but it is just as necessary in the one as in the other. 

The same is to be said of the attempt to account for the 
vital consensus by the contiguity of the organic parts; it is re- 
ferring an entirely intellectual relation to an exterior and ma- 
terial relation. Here again, to say that the harmony of the 
living body is explained, because the parts touch each other, is 
as if one said a garment was good because there are no holes in 
it. The fitting of the garment to the body and the correspon- 
dence of its parts have no relation to the continuity of the piece 
of cloth, for this continuity existed in the piece itself before it 
was made into a garment. Continuity may explain, if you 
please, the sympathy of organs and the communication of im- 
pressions, but not the co-operation and correspondence of or- 
gans and functions; finally, continuity might account with ex- 
actness for the adaptation of neighboring parts, for instance, the 
articulation of the bones, but not for the common, and at the 
same time different, action of separate parts. 

It is here that we find the difference of the two great zodlogi- 
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cal laws, discovered and proclaimed, the one by Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire, the other by Cuvier, the law of connections and the law 
of correlations. We know in what the law of Cuvier consists: it 
rests on the idea; so simple and so evident, that in an organized 
being all the parts must be in accord in order to produce a com- 
mon action. We have seen that the law of connections, on its 
side, rests on the fact, that an organ is in a constant relation of 
situation with some other given organ. Correlation is a rela- 
tion of action, of co-operation, of ends ; connection is an entirely 
physical relation, entirely mechanical, of position, of some sort 
of articulation. In a machine, the parts furthest separated 
may be in correlation, only those adjoining are in connection. 
Connection does not explain correlation and cannot take the 
place of it; in other words, the contiguity of parts does not 
account for the consensus in the living being. Organism always 
remains, as Kant and Cuvier defined it, “a whole, of which all 
the parts are reciprocally means and ends,’’* whence it follows, 
that organism, essentially and of itself, includes the idea of end, 
of design. And this co-ordination of the parts with the whole 
is found not only in the whole in general, but in each part con- 
sidered by itself, for the parts themselves are secondary wholes, 
co-ordinated with the principal whole. Thus the organs of 
movement have a relation to the organs of nutrition, but yet, 
in the organs of movement, the muscles, the nerves, and the 
bones are equally in relation, and so on to the last elements of 
the organism; which caused Leibnitz to say that organized 
beings are machines composed of machines. For my part, | 
cannot understand this co-ordination, unless the whole pre- 
existed as a plan, and predetermined the parts. Otherwise, 
these parts, which are, after all, only mineral matter, would 
have to be so combined and contrived, as to produce systems 
so wisely arranged, that human art can scarcely imitate them, 
and, in some cases, can not do this (for instance, in the flight 
of birds). This is what the human mind has never been wil- 
ling to admit, and never will be willing. For instance, that 
matter, obeying its primordial laws, can produce incisor teeth, 
this I comprehend without very much effort; but that the 





* This by no means implies. as M. Robin supposes, that each part cannot have 
its own life, independent of the whole; but it means that as soen as it is drawn 
into the system, it lives by the whole, and contributes to make the whole live. 
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same matter, in the same animal, will produce claws and not 
hoofs—this can hardly be understood, unless it is agreed, that 
the claws and the teeth havea pre-established harmony—on the 
one part prehension, on the other the rending of the prey; 
and if we add that all the other parts are equally co-ordinated, 
as Cuvier teaches, we must conclude that this had been pre- 
arranged, and we must say that nature in this case acted ex- 
actly as if it had wished to make a carnivorous animal. 

The sequence of ideas would lead us here to examine the 
theory of Darwin; but that is a work which we have already 
done, and to which we refer the reader.* We will only add, 
that the system of Darwin, far from excluding the hypothesis 
of final causes, seems to us to demand it imperiously, under 
penalty of making mere chance play an exorbitant part. We 
should here have to consider the formation of species as a 
work of art; and we need only apply to this case what we 
have already said of the formation of the individual; and then 
the work being much more complicated, since it concerns the 
totality of living beings, the argument would only be more 
strong. Moreover, this hypothesis itself rests on the analogy 
of art and nature, since it ascribes to nature a selection similar 
to the artificial selection of our builders; that is to say, we 
have here a real work of art. Here, again, human art would 
be seen to be but the prolongation and imitation of the natu- 
ral method, and this method is the presentiment, or rather the 
type and model, of the former. 

We cannot then escape the prepossession of the idea, that 
there is an art in nature; but, every art supposes an artist. 
Whether this artist be, as Aristotle supposed, nature herself, 
or whether it be exterior and superior to nature; whether it 
act by instinct, and, so to speak, by inspiration, or whether it 
act with precision and according to a preconceived plan—here 
is a new problem; this is a new order of research for metaphy- 
sicians, the solution of which supposes other conditions than 
the preceding. Whatever be the solution given to the prob- 
lem, the artistic method in nature is just as evident as in the 
case of human works; on this common ground theism and 
pantheism can and ought to come to an understanding against 
materialism, and they have a common interest. 





* See the Revue of Dec. 15, 1863. 
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As to choosing between these two hypotheses, that of a 
primordial instinct inherent in nature, or that of a supreme 
thought superior to nature, let us not forget that Aristotle, 
while advocating the former, at the same time joined the 
second with it; for while he ascribed to nature a secret and 
interior art, incapable of deliberation and reflection, he never- 
theless held, that the mysterious action of the supreme thought 
moved, and even molded, this artistic instinct of nature; it 
was a blind impulse, without question and without conscious- 
ness, but yet determined by the sovereign cause and the irre- 
sistible attraction of “the good,” which drew nature to ascend’ 
from form to form, from being to being, up to that supreme 
good, by creating progressively at each degree of the scale the 
means of which it had need, that it might ascend higher.. 
Likewise in the teaching of Leibnitz, the creation of the uni- 
verse by a supreme cause does not exclude second causes, 
which, obeying a sort of instinct and obscure tendency, seek 
for ends by appropriate means. The instinct of nature and 
supreme Providence are then not in contradiction, and ought 
to be reconciled in a higher doctrine. As to those who sacri- 
fice absolutely one of these causes, and suppress intelligence in 
the supreme being in the interest of instinct, we can not see 
what advantage they can find, from the scientific point of view, 
in discarding a cause which is clearly known to us, and substi- 
tuting for it another which is but a word. Instinct is really 
only a hidden quality, the symbol of a void conception which 
baffles our minds. All who have tried to elucidate this con- 
ception have referred it either to mechanism or to intelli- 
gence. The blind mechanism of the elements being discarded 
by common consent, intelligence remains the only known 
cause to which we can ascribe the art in nature, imagination 
itself being but a form or degree of intelligence. Does this 


imply that the cause of causes has an intelligence like our 


own? Does it imply that we are authorized to affirm that 
there is nothing beyond intelligence, and that the great artist 
must, in the creation of his works, obey laws of which we can 
not form any idea? Many metaphysicians have thought the 
contrary, and have supposed in God a series of perfections 
surpassing each other, without allowing that any analogy can 
represent them to us in ourselves. Perhaps the supreme rea- 
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son of the order of nature is to be found in this last and un-. 
fathomable depth, which every theology supposes in the back- 
ground of its mysteries. All that we can say is, that the most 
analogous cause which we can compare with the supreme cause 
is intelligence. The art of nature proceeds then from a cause, 
which is at least an intelligence, if it be not something more. 





Art. V.—THE ECCLESIASTICAL DISRUPTION 
OF 1861. 


By R. L. STANTON, D.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THIS title is intended to designate the division of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States into two bodies, now 
known, in the popular mind, as the Northern and Southern. 
Presbyterian Churches. Previous to our late civil war they 
were one body, under one General Assembly (O.S.) The 
division was consummated, on the part of the Southern Church,. 
in December, 1861, by the organization of a separate General 
Assembly. It was not, however, fully recognized and accepted 
by the Northern Church until 1868, when the General Assem- 
bly of that year dropped from its roll the synods, presbyteries,. 
ministers, and churches, which had withdrawn from it in the. 
Southern States seven years before. During the war the Old 
and New School Churches of the South became united in one 
body under the Southern General Assembly. The negotiations, 
which had been pending since 1866, for the reunion of the Old 
and New School churches of the North, having been successful,. 
the first reunion General Assembly was held in the year 1870. 
This Assembly made overtures to the General Assembly of the 
Southern Church for friendly relations with that body. Similar 
overtures, from time to time, have since been made, but with. 
no favorable result. 

It is not the object of this paper to discuss*the question of 
“fraternal relations” between the Northern and Southern 
Churches, but rather to consider the disruption of the church,. 
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which occurred in 1861, to examine some of the principles an- 
nounced in its defense, and to consider the causes which led 
thereto. A chief reason, however, for doing this, is the light 
thus shed upon the conditions required by the Southern Church 
in order to such relations.* That which will form the basis of 
this discussion is the official document, entitled an Address of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the Confed- 
erate States of America, to all the Churches of Fesus Christ 
throughout the Earth, unanimously adopted at their Sesstons, in 
Augusta, Georgia, December, 1861. This Address is always re- 
ferred to by the leading men of the Southern Church as setting 
forth the principles on which they stand, and by which they 
desire the Southern Church to be judged. The Southern Gen- 
eral Assembly, of 1865, says: ‘‘ Four years ago we were con- 
strained to organize a separate Assembly. This was done be- 
cause of an attempt by a part of the church to impose a yoke 
upon our consciences, ‘which neither we nor our fathers were 
able to bear.’ Our testimony upon this, and other points of 
great interest, is before the Christian churches of the world, in 
the Address made to them by the General Assembly of 1861.” 
By the “yoke” here mentioned, is meant the action of the 
General Assembly at Philadelphia, in May, 1861, upon the state 
of the country. Referring to the subject of slavery, the South- 
ern General Assembly, of 1865, again says: “ The Address of 
our General Assembly, before referred to (1861), contains. the 
only full, unambiguous, deliberate, and authoritative exposition 
of our views in regard to this matter. We here affirm its whole 
doctrine to be that of Scripture and reason. It is the old doc- 





* Our only reason for placing the important facts contained in this able article upon 
our pages, is their bearing on this very subject of f* fraternal correspondence” with 
the Southern Church, and the conditions demanded for it. In themselves consid- 
ered, we would much prefer that they should be left to oblivion, as respects the 
Northern Church, much as in different forms they still obtrude themselves, directly or 
indirectly, in the publications of our Southern brethren. But so long as honored 
brethren of our own church still deem it for edification to urge movements for frater- 
nal correspondence, upon the basis of some retractions or confessions on our part in 
regard to alleged political, or otherwise injurious, declarations, by our assemblies in 
the past, with no equivalent acknowledgment on the other side—if, indeed, such 
acknowledgments on either side are in place at all—we think this article must satisfy 


_all that such a procedure would involve implications alike false and mischievous.— 
EDITORs. 
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trine of the church, and the only one which keeps its founda- 
tions secure.” 

The Address of 1861 is thus officially proclaimed to be of the 
highest authority upon the questions it presents. Its specific 
object is to vindicate the disruption of the church. Its lan- 
guage on this point is as follows: “The church, in these 
seceded States, presents now the spectacle of a separate and 
independent and complete organization, under the style and 
title of the Presbyterian Church in the Confederate States of 
America. In thus taking its place among sister churches of this 
and other countries, it seems proper that it should set forth the 
causes which have impelled it to separate from the church of 
the North, and to indicate a general view of the course which 
it feels it incumbent upon it to pursue in the new circumstances 
in which it is placed. We should be sorry to be regarded by 
our brethren in any part of the world as guilty of schism. We 
are not conscious of any purpose to rend the body of Christ.” 

There are two distinct branches of the subject which call for 
separate consideration. One is historical, and concerns the 
causes of the disruption. The other involves fundamental 
principles, which enter into the vital elements of our ecclesias- 
tical life. It will be the natural order to take up the historical 
question first. 

I. , 

In the opening sentences of this Address, the separation of 
the Southern Church from the Northern is spoken of as purely 
voluntary. It says, that “the Presbyteries and Synods in the 
Confederate States’ have “ renounced the jurisdiction” of the 
Northern Assembly, “ and dissolved the ties which bound them, 
ecclesiastically, with their brethren of the North.” As “this 
act of separation left them without any formal union among 
themselves,” they proceeded to organize an Assembly “ upon 
the model of the one whose authority they had just relin- 
quished.” 

But although this step was voluntary, the Address pleads the 
action of the Northern Assembly, in May, 1861, as the reason 
-——certainly the occasion—which impelled to the separation. We 
ask special attention to its language on this point. It says: “ The 
first thing which roused our presbyteries to look the question of 


separation seriously in the face, was the course of the Assembly 
21 
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in venturing to determine, as a court of Jesus Christ, which it . 


did by necessary implication, the true interpretation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States as to the kind of government it 
intended to form.” Again: “The immediate occasion of our 
separation was the course of the General Assembly at Philadel- 
phia, in relation to the federal government and the war.” Again, 
after dwelling, at considerable length upon the province of the 
church in regard to civil affairs, the Address says: “‘ Had these 
principles been steadily maintained by the Assembly at Phila- 
delphia, it is possible that the ecclesiastical separation of the 
North and South might have been deferred for years to come.” 
So, again, we find these statements indorsed by the Southern 
Assembly of 1865, in a passage already cited: “ Four years ago 
we were constrained to organize a separate General Assembly. 
This was done because of an attempt by a part of the church 
to impose a yoke upon our consciences,” etc. 

All who are familiar with the discussions of the last few years, 
both before and since the proposal was made for fraternal rela- 
tions, know that the men of the Southern Church have uni- 
formly taken the same ground, assigning the action at Phila- 
delphia, in 1861, as the reason for the separation, just as they 
have ever since alleged similar action, by subsequent Assem- 
blies, as the reason for continuing the separation. In confir- 
mation of this, the Southern Committee at Baltimore, January, 
1875, in their second letter, say: ‘“‘ We can safely assert that 
our separation from the Northern Assembly was to escape these 
political complications.” Also: ‘“ We were constrained in con- 
science to that separation. A political theory was propounded, 
which, whether right or wrong, the church had no power to 
decide.” The same committee, in their fifth letter, say: “We 
were constrained in conscience to separate on account of the 
action of the Old School Assembly of 1861, deciding a purely 
political question, and making compliance by our people a con- 
dition of good standing in the church.” As this action of the 
committee was approved by the Southern Assembly of 1875, 
this theory of the disruption has the indorsement of their last 
Assembly. 

We are well aware that it is a serious matter to question the 
accuracy of such formal and repeated assertions, coming from 
such large and respectable bodies; but the truth of history 
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compels the conviction that other considerations, quite indepen- 
dent of, and operating prior to, the meeting of the Assembly 
in Philadelphia in May, 1861, made a separate ecclesiastical or- 
ganization in the South a foregone conclusion. There are facts 
lying outside of this Address which amply warrant and impress 
this conviction, and there are statements within the Address 
which cannot well be construed except in accordance with these 
facts. In a word, we feel warranted in declaring that it was the 
political situation of the country, real and supposed, rather 
than the ecclesiastical action at Philadelphia, which furnished 
the vital and preponderating reason for the ecclesiastical dis- 
ruption. By the real situation, we mean the country as then 
involved in war; and by the supposed situation, the belief pre- 
valent throughout the South that the separation of the country 
into two nations was, even then, an accomplished fact. We shall 
first present certain statements from this Address which run in 
this line of thought, along with corroborative testimony, and 
then detail certain well-established facts which illustrate these 
statements. 

The Address dwells at considerable length on the desirable- 
ness and necessity of separate ecclesiastical organizations in the 
North and the South, in consequence of the fact, that the terri- 
tory over which the church extended had become divided into 
two separate nations. It says: “We have separated from our 
brethren of the North as Abraham separated from Lot, because 
we are persuaded that the interests of true religion will be more 
effectually subserved by two independent churches, under the 
circumstances in which the two countries are placed, than by 
one united body.” Again: ‘Two nations, under any circum- 
stances, except those of perfect homogeneousness, cannot be 
united in one church,” etc. Again: ‘“‘An Assembly composed 
of representatives from two such countries,” etc. Besides these 
clear intimations, this Address argues the point in question more 
formally. After stating that, “in Protestant countries church 
organizations have followed national lines,” and illustrating it 
by reference to the fact, that “the Calvinistic Churches of 
Switzerland are distinct from the Reformed Church of France,” 
and that “the Presbyterians of Ireland belong to a different 
church from the Presbyterians of Scotland,” and after present- 
ing various arguments to show that “ the division into national 
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churches, that is, churches bounded by national lines, is, in the 
present condition of human nature, a benefit,” the Address says: 
“If it is desirable that each nation should contain a separate 
and an independent church, the Presbyteries of these Confed- 
erate States need no apology for bowing to the decree of 
Providence, which, in withdrawing their country from the gov- 
ernment of the United States, has at the same time determined 
that they should withdraw from the church of their fathers. It 
is not that they have ceased to love it, not that they have ab- 
jured its ancient principles, or forgotten its glorious history. It 
is to give these same principles a richer, freer, fuller develop- 
ment among ourselves than they possibly could receive under 
foreign culture.” ‘In subjection to a foreign power, we could 
no more accomplish it than the church in the United States 
could have been developed in dependence upon the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Scotland. The difficulty there would have been, 
not the distance of Edinburgh from New York, Philadelphia, or 
Charleston, but the difference in the manners, habits, customs, 
and ways of thinking, the social, civil, and political institutions 
of the people. These same difficulties exist in relation to the 
Confederate and United States, and render it eminently proper 
that the church in each should be as separate and independent 
as the governments.” 

Now, while it is freely admitted that these statements and 
this line of argumentation—when viewed from a given stand- 
point—may possibly be consistent with the averment of this 
Address, that ‘‘the first thing which roused our presbyteries 
to look the question of separation seriously in the face,” etc., 
was the action at Philadelphia before referred to, yet, when we 
bear in mind that the division of the country into two nations 
was then universally received at the South as a settled ques- 
tion—the government of the Confederate States having been 
fully organized some ten months before—this political division 
is assigned such prominence and is urged with such force in 
this Address, as to give it the place of a ruling and decisive 
reason for the ecclesiastical separation ; and thus, in this light, 
this argument to justify the church in following the fortunes 
of the State, in the premises, becomes invested with an appre- 
ciable importance which can not otherwise attach to it. If 
this be not its true position and purpose, why is it dwelt upon 
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at such length, and urged with such variety and aptness of 
illustration? If, on the other hand, the action at Philadelphia 
was in itself sufficient to justify a separate organization not 
only, but was, indeed, the sole and constraining motive thereto, 
why was the political status pressed into the service so urgently, 
or rather, why was it urged at all? The argument founded 
upon that Philadelphia action, if good, should have prevailed, 
even if the nation had not been sundered; just as the principle 
alleged to be involved in it is still urged to justify continued 
separation, notwithstanding the nation is now admitted by all 
to be one. Indeed, we regard this presentation of the State as 
a precedent for the church, a strong support, in itself, to the 
position we take as to the real and prevailing cause of the 
rending of the church. But when, furthermore, this feature 
of the Address is sustained by corroborative evidence, in the 
sentiments of the leading men in the Southern Church upon 
the political affairs of the country at that time, and more 
especially, when it is construed in the light of certain facts 
which we shall adduce—among others, the action of Southern 
Presbyteries, early in 1861, and before the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly at Philadelphia in May—we think it will con- 
clusively appear that the political situation, real and supposed, 
as before stated, was the decisive element in the ecclesiastical 
determination to separate, instead of the action taken by the 
Philadelphia Assembly. This position, moreover, is not a little 
strengthened by the candid avowal of this Address in these 
words: “ We frankly admit that the mere unconstitutionality 
of the proceedings of the last Assembly is not, in itsclf, consid- 
ered a sufficient ground of separation.”’ 

In presenting the corroborative evidence to which we have 
alluded, we shall find it necessary to mention certain honored 
names. Every party, whether in church or state, has its 
leaders. The Southern Church has never enrolled more dis- 
tinguished names than those of Drs. Thornwell and Palmer. 
During the later years of Dr. Thornwell’s life he was its ac- 
knowledged leader. He was in the South called “the Calhoun 
of the Church.” It is well known that he penned the Address 
of the Southern General Assembly of 1861, cited above. Dr. 
Palmer was the Moderator of that Assembly, and his name is 
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officially attached to this Address. Since Dr. Thornwell’s 
death no name has been more honored in the Southern Church 
than that of Dr. Palmer. These two men, as thinkers, writers, 
pulpit orators, were without rivals among their Southern 
brethren. Their opinions were revered and their influence 
was well nigh unbounded. We cite their views, chiefly, be- 
cause they are pre-eminently representative men. 

It is well known that Dr. Thornwell took ground in favor of 
the secession of the Southern States for a considerable time 
before it was effected, and that during some two years or more 
before the war began, he did not hesitate to give expression 
to his sentiments with great freedom. Of this we have the 
most undoubted evidence. Dr. Charles Hodge is our first 
witness. In the PRINCETON REVIEW, for July, 1864, on review- 
ing the proceedings of the General Assembly, for that year, 
Dr. Hodge says: “In the year 1859, Dr. Thornwell opposed 
(in the General Assembly) the recommendation of the Coloni- 
zation Society, on the principle above stated. In private, if 
not in public, he took the ground, that the division of the 
country was a certain event.’””* 





* It is but just to the foregoing statement of Dr. Hodge, and to the memory of 
Dr. Thornwell, to state that Dr. Hodge also says of him, in this article, the follow- 
ing: “ He, however, wished to prevent the division of the church as consequent on 
the division of our National Union. To secure that end, he said it was necessary to 
adopt the principle, that the only duty of the church, as a teacher, was to preach the 
gospel, to labor for the salvation of men. He said in his public speech, that if the 
government choose to reopen the slave-trade, the church would have no right to 
open her lips against it. This new doctrine excited great attention and feeling. 
When the Assembly met in 1860, the subject was again brought up, and caused for 
a time great anxiety. A resolution was prepared and presented by the Committee 
on Bills and Overtures, affirming the directly opposite doctrine (drafted by Dr. 
Hodge), and asserting that the church, as God’s witness on earth, is authorized and 
bound to reprove all sin, and to support all truth and righteousness. This resolution 
was adopted by a unanimous vote of the Assembly. . . . The Bible gives us no 
rule for deciding the litigated questions about public improvements, a national bank, 
6r a protective tariff, or state-rights. But it does give us rules for pronouncing 
about slave-laws, the slave-trade, obedience to magistrates, treason, rebellion, and 
revolution. To shut her mouth on these questions, is to make her unfaithful to her 
high vocation. The authors of this new theory soon repudiated it; and while those 
who agreed with them at the North were protesting against church courts saying a 
word against the rebellion, the pulpits, conventions, synods, and assemblies at the 
South were resounding with exciting appeals to inflame the spirit of rebellion.” 
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Rev. N. West, D.D., of Cincinnati, is ournext witness. Fora 
few days immediately after the adjournment of the Indianapo- 
lis Assembly of 1859, Dr. Thornwell was the guest of Rev. Dr. 
West at Cincinnati, occupying his pulpit, and discussing with 
him and others the great questions ofthe day. The following 
three points were emphasized to Dr. West by Dr. Thornwell: 
{1.) That while disapproving the horrors of the “ middle pas- 
sage,” the African slave-trade was, nevertheless, in essence, 
“only the application of the principle of emigration to a de- 
graded people, too lazy to emigrate for their own good;” (2.) 
That “slavery is national, protected by the Constitution and the 
flag, and we shall never be satisfied until the Dred Scott de- 
cision is applied to all the States as well as to the Territories ;” 
(3.) That “the Northern vote for Fremont has so shaken the 
confidence of the South in the Union, that we are already or- 
ganizing to go out of it, and mean to go out, in the event of 
the election of a sectional President.” To the question of 
Dr. Thornwell, ‘“ You are opposed to the extension of slavery. 
Tell me, as you know, is this sentiment of opposition only that 
of the insignificant abolition party North, or is it the senti- 
ment of the Northern people generally? How high, deep, and 
broad is it ?”” Dr. West answered: ‘“ Doctor, you may begin 





While we do not question what Dr. Hodge here says of Dr. Thornwell, that, in 
1859, “he wished to prevent the division of the church, as consequent upon the di- 
vision of our National Union,” yet subsequent facts show (as will be seen in subse- 
quent pages of this article), that, after the presidential election in 1860, and during 
the winter of 1861, the leaders of the church in the South, and Dr. Thornwell 
among them, took other ground, and determined on a disruption of.the church as 
‘consequent upon” what had then taken place, the “ secession’? of several States. 
It may be further true, that the reason why the “resolution” presented by Dr. 
Hodge in the General Assembly of 1860 (declaring against the “new doctrine”), 
was “ adopted by a unanimous vote’’—even Dr. Thornwell not voting against it— 
was because the leaders had, at that early day, determined to divide the church if 
the Union should be divided; and the proof that they expected the latter event to 
occur beyond a doubt, and aided it with all their might, may be found in this article. 

[One of the Editors of this REview has published, in the July No. for 1873, p. 
509, that Dr. Thornwell said to him, during the sessions of the O. S. Assembly at 
Rochester in 1860, in substance, that he (Dr. T.) ‘was especially earnest and 
anxious that the view of the Boards he was advocating should be adopted by the 
church, because he expected the disruption of the nation, and he desired to have 
the church organized on such a basis, that it could remain unbroken after the coun- 
try should be divided.” That is still his distinct recollection. We think the con- 
versation occurred early in the session.—L. H. A.] 
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at Maine, and sweep the Eastern, Northern, and Western line 
of the States, then go down deep as the granite foundations 
of the continent, and then reach up high as the blue heaven: 
it is as deep, broad, and high as all that!” “ Then sir,” replied 
Dr. Thornwell, “civil war must come ! I do not expect we 
shall be allowed to secede peaceably. We will fight to main- 
tain our rights. We will never rest quiet in the Union until, 
our rights under the Constitution are respected, and we areal- 
lowed to bring our slaves into Ohio and Illinois, and buy and 
sell them as we do in South Carolina and Georgia. If what 
you say is correct, however, as to the anti-slavery sentiment, 
war must come. Then we shall have two nations, and a bor- 
der conflict perpetuated throughout our history, and you men 
will be responsible for it.” To this Dr. West answered: “ Dr. 
Thornwell, you cannot over-ride the moral sentiment of the 
North to the extent of applying the Dred Scott decision to the 
States. It is too powerful.” To this Dr. Thornwell replied: 
“‘ Then we shall have civil war. We mean to go out. We are 
determined to force the issue.” This was in June, 1859. 

The Old School General Assembly met at Rochester in May, 
1860. Dr. Thornwell wasa member. While that Assembly 
was in session, Mr. Lincoln was nominated for the Presidency, 
This naturally led to conversation among the members of the 
Assembly upon the political state of the country. The Hon. 
Samuel Galloway was a member of that Assembly from the 
Presbytery of Columbus. Inaconversation between Mr. Gallo- 
way and Dr. Thornwell, the latter declared, that if either Mr. 
Lincoln or Mr. Douglass were elected President (the latter, 
though not nominated till June, was known to be a prominent 
aspirant for Presidential honors), the Southern States would in- 
evitably secede from the Union; that neither of these men would 
be acceptable to the South; that secession, in the event of sucha 
contingency being realized, was already a settled matter in the 
Southern mind; and that the South would not and ought not 
to acquiesce in the election of either, for they were equally op- 
posed to the extension of slavery into the Territories—this 
being well known to be the real question, under the Dred 
Scott decision by the Supreme Court in 1857, which prompted 
the South, after the election of Mr. Lincoln, to stake its for- 
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tunes and the institution of slavery on the secession of the 
Southern States. This conversation was in May.* 

After Mr. Lincoln’s election had occurred, and upon a fast- 
day proclaimed in South Carolina, Nov. 21, 1860, Dr. Thorn- 
well preached a discourse in Columbia, in which he said: “ The 
Union which our fathers designed to be perpetual is on the 
verge of dissolution. A name once dear to our hearts has be- 
come intolerable to entire States. Once admired, loved, al- 
most adored, as the citadel and safeguard of freedom, it has be- 
come, in many minds, synomymous with oppression, with 
treachery, with falsehood, and with violence.” ‘ That govern- 
ment has become hateful in the very regions in which it was- 
once hailed with the greatest loyalty.” 

South Carolina passed her act of secession Dec. 20, 1860. 
Soon after this a meeting was held at Columbia, the State 
capital, to ratify the act of secession. A report of this meet- 
ing is found in the North Carolina Presbyterian of Jan. 5, 1861. 
Drs. Thornwell, Leland, and Adger, all Professors in the The- 
ological Seminary at Columbia, with three other clergymen, 
addressed the meeting. A few sentences from Dr. Thornwell’s 
speech will suffice to reveal the animus of the assembly. The 
report says: ‘“ Dr. Thornwell spoke at some length. He said 
that he had foreseen, and some time ago predicted, the course 
which our affairs would take, in case that Lincoln, or any 
other man of his avowed principles, was elected President.” 





* Although anticipating the course of the narrative of events, another part of Hon.. 
Mr. Galloway's conversation with Dr. Thornwell may here be given, to which 
there are witnesses still living. It will be remembered that the famous discussion 
upon the “ Re-organization of the Boards ” of the church came off in the city of 
Rochester, in the General Assembly of 1860. In this discussion the Southern 
column was led by Dr. Thornwell, and the Northern by Dr. Hodge. Mr. Galloway 
took part in this debate, but not perceiving the force of Dr. Thornwell’s objec- 
tions to Boards, asked him, privately, what was “at the bottom ”’ of the intense 
Southern resistance to Boards, and why. he (Dr. Thornwell) so zealously advo- 
cated the erection of a Southern committee to receive the funds of the Southern 
Presbyteries ? Dr. Thornwell’s reply was frankly given to this effect, and most of 
it in these words, viz.: “The country was going to be divided, and the division 
of the church would follow as an inevitable consequence, and the object of the 
Southern Presbyteries in the Assembly was to cut loose as quickly as possible 
from connection with the Boards of the church and concentrate their resources 
among themselves, so as to be prepared for the issue.” After the conversation, 
it was well understood why the Southern members adhered and voted as they did.. 
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“He advised that the State act with calmness, caution, and 
decision, and so demean herself toward her sister Southern 
States, as to secure, if possible, their codperation with us.” 
‘They are one with us, one in race, one in institutions, one in 
interest, and we believe that they should be one in a separate 
Southern Confederacy. All the speeches were of a similar tone 
and breathed the same spirit.” 

Dr. Thornwell also published an elaborate vindication of the 
secession of South Carolina, in the Southern Presbyterian Re- 
view of Jan. 1861, in which he said: ‘South Carolina has now 
become a separate and independent State. She takes her 
place as an equal among the other nations ofthe earth.” “We 


know it to bea fixed determination of them all (the Southern. 


States) not to acquiesce in the principles which brought Mr. 
Lincoln into power.” ‘ The country must be divided into two 
people, and the point which we wish now to press upon the 
whole South is, the importance of preparing at once for this 
consummation.” ‘Conquered we never can be. We prefer 
peace, but if war must come, we are preparedto meet it with 
unshaken confidence in the God of battles.” 

The course of Dr. Palmer at that early day is well known. 
His Thanksgiving discourse, preached November 29, 1860, de- 
clares that “ this Union of our forefathers is already gone.” “I 
throw off the yoke of this Union as readily as did our ancestors 
the yoke of King George III.” ‘I am impelled to deepen the 
sentiment of resistance in the Southern mind, and tostrengthen 
the current now flowing toward a union of the South in defense 
of her chartered rights. It is a duty whichI shall not be called 
to repeat, for such awful junctures do not occur twice in a cen- 
tury.” 

It is important to note the dates of these utterances (especi- 
ally from the sermons) of Drs. Thornwell and Palmer. They 
were preached nearly one full month before the meeting of the 
Convention which passed the secession act of South Carolina, 
the first State which entered uponthis course. Dr. Thornwell, 
as before stated, followed his discourse with a speech at the 
ratification meeting at Columbia, and published his vindication 
of secession in the Southern Presbyterian Review in January, 
1861. Dr. Palmer also justified secession in the same Review 
in April, 1861. His article is entitled ‘“ Vindication of Seces- 
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sion and the South,” in which he says of South Carolina: “ His- 
tory has nowhere upon her records a more sublime example of 
moral heroism. Ignorant whether she would be supported, 
even by her sister across the Savannah, relying on nothing save 
the righteousness of her cause and the power of God, she took 
upon her shicld and spear as desperate and as sacred a conflict 
as ever made a State immortal.” Extracts of a similar charac- 
ter might be given from the discourses, delivered about the 
same period, of many other distinguished clergymen of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. 

The special value which these utterances possess, consists in 
the fact, that these eloquent ministers of Christ who have urged 
so strenuously, as a distinguishing characteristic of the Southern 
Church, that the things of God and Cesar should .be kept 
wholly apart, were so early in the field in the open advocacy 
of secession, in the pulpit, upon the platform, and in the pub- 
lic journals. Indeed, they had the credit, at the time, of being © 
far in advance, in this réle, of many of the foremost of Southern 
statesmen. Hon. Alex. H. Stephens, who afterward became 
Vice-President of the Confederate Government, viewed the elec- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln ina very different light. In that same 
November, 1860, when Drs. Thornwell and Palmer so earnestly 
pleaded for secession, Mr. Stephens made a speech before the 
Georgia Legislature, in which he said: “ The first question that 
presents itself is, shall the people of the South secede from the 
Union in consequence of the election of Mr. Lincoln to the 
Presidency of the United States? My countrymen, I tell you 
frankly, candidly, earnestly, that I do not think they ought.” 
“ This appeal to go out, with all the provisions for good that 
accompany it, I look upon asa great and, I fear, a fatal, tempta- 
tion.” And yet, “this appeal to go out,” vehemently pleaded 
by the clergy, succeeded. 

In short, Southern statesmen deemed the aid of the clergy in- 
valuable in urging secession, and held that without their aid in 
leading on the church of the South, it could never have been 
accomplished. Among many testimonies to this affect we cite a 
single one for illustration. The Southern Presbyterian, a weekly 
religious journal, then and still published at the capital of South 
Carolina, under date of April 20, 1861, argues this point elab- 
orately. A communication appears, of that date, entitled, 
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“The Church and the Confederate States of America,” which 
the editor indorses as “ written by a gentleman occupying a 
high civil position in the Confederacy, and an elder in the Pres- 
byterian Church,” and in which it is said: “ This revolution 
has been accomplished mainly by the churches. I do not un- 
dervalue the name and position and ability of politicians; still, 
I am sure that our success is chiefly attributable to the support 
which they derived from the céoperation of the moral senti- 
ment of the cour:try. Without that, embodying, as it obviously 
did, the will of God, the enterprise would have been a feilure. 
As a mere fact, it is already historical, that the Christian com- 
munity sustained it with remarkable unanimity.” ‘The reason 
is, that our church, being sound, has the confidence of the ir- 
religious world. Let the church know this, and realize her 
strength. She should not now abandon her own grand crea- 
tion. She should not leave the creature of her prayers and 
labors to the contingencies of the times, or the tender mercies 
of less conscientious patriots. She should consummate what 
she has begun.” To this the editor responds, saying: ‘“ We 
have no fears but that the Christian people of the land will 
prove faithful to their country, in this day of trial, to the very 
last. As our correspondent suggests, this present revolution is 
the result of their uprising. Much as is due to many of our 
sagacious and gifted politicians, they could effect nothing until 
the religious union of the North and South was dissolved, nor 
until they received the moral support and céoperation of 
Southern Christians.””’ This same journal, at an earlier date, 
March 16, 1861, says, editorially: ‘As Christian citizens, the 
whole heart of ministers and people is in this matter,” and that 
“the churches of all dencminations and the State are as one 
on the questions involved.”” These corroborative testimonies 
will suffice.* 





* We might greatly extend these corroborative testimonies. We add but a single 
example: It is well known that several of the Southern States hesitated to “secede 
from the Union,” until it was known what course the State of Virginia would take. 
Her action, it was believed, would be decisive upon Tennessee and Kentucky, and 
other border slave States. Hence, it was deemed essential to bring as much popular 
influence as possible to bear upon the Virginia Convention in favor of secession. For 
this purpose, public meetings were called in various places. One was held at Prince 
Edward Court House, Va. (the seat of Hampden Sidney College and of the Union 
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We now ask that the foregoing arguments for secession, 
taken from the pulpit discourses and elaborated essays of Drs. 
Thornwell and Palmer—with the succeeding incidents related, 
to which many of like character might be added—be laid along 
side of the arguments of the Address of the Southern Assembly, 
which Dr. Thornwell wrote, and Dr. Palmer signed as modera- 
tor, where it is so forcibly put that the church should follow the 
course of the seceded States. The argument of the Address of 
December, 1861, is that the Southern Church should separate 
from the Northern, because the Southern States had severed 
their connection with the federal government and set up a 
new nation. The argument of the discourses of the autumn of 
1860 is to bring this new nation to the birth, and the argument 
of the essays which followed in the winter and spring of 1861, 
is to vindicate its legitimacy, and to urge the church to nurse 

the child of “ her own creation’ with tender care, so as to in- 

| sure its vigorous manhood. As these able prophets had pre- 

dicted and witnessed its birth, and stood sponsors at its bap- 
ih tism, what is more natural than they that should entreat the 
mother to follow the fortunes of her promising child ? 














Theological Seminary), the “call” for which was signed by several Presbyterian 
clergymen, among whom, conspicuousiy appear the names of Rev. Robert L. Dab- 
ney, D.D. (who heads the list), professor in the theological seminary, and Rev. J. 
M. P. Atkinson, D.D., president of the college. This “ call to the voters of Prince 
Edward” states as follows: ‘* We urgently invite you to meet in public meeting, at 
Prince Edward Court House, the 9th day of March (1861), at eleven o’clock, for the 
purpose of considering the alarming condition of the country, Every day is adding 
to its daner. The Cotton States have taken their final position, and it is in vain to 
hope for their return to the Union.’”’ “Ina few days the new president will be ir- 
augurated, and nothing will remain except the forbearance of insolert enemies to 
shield us from invasion.” ‘In this state of things the great danger of Virginia is in 
half measures. The vain attempt to detach her from her natural allies—the Southern 
States—can only result in a delay and vacillation, which will alarm our population, 


“| > and drive thousands of our best citizens and laborers and millions of our capital to 
| the Southwest.” ‘Let Virginia, then, move at once, for unless she moves now, the 
» od emergency will assuredly come.” ‘In view of these things, we are persuaded that 


our State Convention should immediately detach the State from the Union. We are 
profoundly alarmed at the dilatory disposition displayed, the desire to waste time, 
useless harangues, and the tendency to indecisive measures. We, therefore, request 
you to meet with us in order to give expression to our views, and to extend to our 
intelligent and patriotic representative, J. Thornton, Esq., our support and encour- 
agement in the performance of his duty, by requesting him to take the proper steps 


to move the Virginia Convention to immediate secession (italics of the call) without 
further debate or delay.” 
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While, therefore, we think the Address of Dec. 1861—inter- 
preted in the light of this corroborative testimony—contains 
within itself strong evidence of the truth of our position, that 
it was the political status rather than the ecclesiastical action 
which insured the separation of the Southern Church from the 


Northern, we find another and wholly independent class of 


facts which places the correctness of our position beyond alt 
question. These facts, in the shape of official acts of Presbyte- 
ries and the arguments of the organs of public opinion, were, 
some of them, extant several months, and others several weeks 
before the meeting of the General Assembly in Philadelphia, 
in May, 1861. We bring a sample of them into as compact a 
form as possible’: (1.) Several Southern Presbyteries which 
had appointed commissioners to the General Assembly to con- 
vene in Philadelphia, called special meetings in April and May, 
and revoked these appointments. Notices of these meetings 
and of their action are found in the Southern religious journals 
of the time, now in our possession. (2.) Some Presbyteries, 
and those from the extreme South, as Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas, and other points most remote from Philadelphia, 
were represented, showing that it was not the apprehension of 
war which kept so many membersaway. Some in Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and other less remote points, were not pre- 
sent, because their commissions had been revoked, or they were 
persuaded by the leaders of the church not to attend. (3.) The 
unstinted censure which the Southern religious press poured 
upon Southern commissioners who did sit in that Assembly, 
is another item of proof of the foregone determination for di- 
vision. In some instances this censure was very bitter. The 
speeches and the votes of these commissioners against “ the 
Spring resolutions ” did not shield them. The declaration of 
Southern papers was, that they “should not have appeared 
there at all.” (4.) The fact that the Synod of South Carolina 
sent up its records to that Assembly for review is no proof of a 
willingness to continue ecclesiastically connected with the 
North, but an incidental testimony to the contrary. Those 
records had not been sent up for several years before. There 
is ample reason for believing that a special motive induced the 
sending of them in the spring of 1861. On this point light is 
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cast by the Southern Presbyterian, published at Columbia, S. 
C., touching the Synod’s new deliverance on the vexed ques- 
tion of slavery, at its meeting in December, 1860. That paper, 
in its issue of April, 13, 1861, says: “‘ We have said, in as in- 
telligible terms as we could, that, if the act of 1818 is to be re- 
garded as now the opinion, or the faith, or the law, of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States, it would be impossible 
for the Presbyterians in the Confederate States to bear it ; 
and that we thought it due to the South that we should not 
be left in any uncertainty on this point. It has been the im- 
pression of the South that this act had been virtually reversed 
by subsequent decisions of the Assembly. So the Synod of 
South Carolina affirmed last December.” The motive of the 
Synod in sending up its records, contrary to its late practice, 
has been affirmed to be, to draw forth from the Assembly just 
the action it took, viz.: a disapproval of the Synod’s declara- 
tion, that the act of 1818 on slavery was “ virtually repealed.”’ 
This would furnish the Synod with an additional argument to 
use in rallying the people to sustain the Confederate cause. (5.) 
The Southern religious press took open ground for the division 
of the church several weeks before the Assembly met in May. 
We quotea single example. In addition to the above extract 
of April 13th, we find in the Southern Presbyterian of April . 
27, 1861, an editorial on the “ Division of the Presbyterian 
Church,” which says: ‘‘We have plainly and unequivocally 
expressed our conviction (in previous issues), that a separate 
ecclesiastical organization of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
will be desirable and necessary.” “ As to the future relations 
between Northern and Southern Presbyterians, ecclesiasti-- 
cally, we have no doubt of the issue, and are very well con- 
tent to let things take their course. We do not think it nec- 
essary or expedient to say or do anything to hasten the inevi- 
table result.” “In the Assembly which will meet in Philadel- 
phia on the sixteenth of next month, we suppose there will 
be scarcely one commissioner from the Southern States. If 
any such appear there, we are convinced it will not be with 
the approbation of their constituents.” 

This is a specimen of the testimony to the point in hand 
which the organs of Southern opinion furnish. In the extracts 
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produced upon this and other points, we have put the South- 
ern Presbyterian and the Southern Presbyterian Review on the 
witness stand as representatives of the Southern religious press, 
because the former was at the time the leading weekly of the 
Southern Church, and the latter the only quarterly of that 
church, Dr. Thornwell being one of its conductors, and because 
both were published at the capital of South Carolina, the birth- 
place of secession and the home of Dr. Thornwell. For these 
reasons their utterances possess a representative and peculiar 
importance. The facts of the period, then current, as indica- 
ted by these quotations, conclusively show that these leaders 
of public opinion, the men who had such power in both church 
and state, had determined on ecclesiastical separation months 
before the Philadelphia Assembly met, and weeks before the 
attack on Fort Sumter. ; 

We now, therefore, ask that the considerations we have pre- 
sented be brought together and candidly weighed, with a due 
observance of principles, facts, and dates of expression and 
action, and then we request a sober judgment upon the 
point we have made, viz.: that the decisive and ruling reason 
for the ecclesiastical disruption of 1861 was far less the action 
taken at Philadelphia by the Old School General Assembly in 
May of that year, than the withdrawal of the Southern States 
‘from the Government of the United States, and the organiza- 
tion of a new government in the winter of 1861, called the 
“‘ Confederate States of America,” the former being but the 
subordinate, while the latter was the real and controlling, 
ground of the separation; and thus, that the leaders of the 
Southern Church, who largely contributed to form its public 
opinion and to shape the determination of itscouncils, resolved 
upon ecclesiastical separation as soon as the birth and life of 
the new nation were believed to be assured. In a word, the 
leaders of achurch, which makes its boast above other churches 
of maintaining in purity the crown rights of her divine head, 
uncontaminated by any subserviency to the State, made the 
‘church, in this act of separation, but the mere follower of the 
State, chaining the spouse of Christ to the war-chariot of 
Czsar—if any branch of the Presbyterian Church is obnox- 
ious to this charge. 
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II. 

The second branch of the subject proposed for examination, 
involves principles which are held, in the Address of the South- 
ern Assembly of 1861, to be fundamental to the proper con- 
ception of the functions and province of the church. The in- 
stitution around which they are made largely to revolve is 
the system of negro slavery, as formerly maintained in the 
South. Although this institution is now dead, and although 
it is not our intention to discuss its dead issues, the principles 
in question still live and are held in great reverence. 

It has been said, that what Dr. Charles Hodge pronounced a 
“‘new doctrine” in the church, first broached by Dr. Thorn- 
well in the General Assembly of 1859 (noticed in a previous 
page), was devised as a rampart behind which slavery might be 
safe from molestation in the church. However this may be, 
the application of this ‘ new doctrine ” is by no means confined 
to that now defunct system. It has been, and still is, so used, 
as to put beyond the jurisdiction of church courts all those 
questions which Dr. Hodge mentions for illustration, and 
others of a similar character. 

The first thing which strikes us in this examination, is what 
we shall call, for the want of a better term, a species of eccle- 
siastical phenomenology peculiar to the Southern Church, the 
profundity of which we have never been able to fathom. It is 
found in the Address of the Assembly of 1861, also in the Pas- 
toral Letter of the Assembly of 1865, and is frequently met 
with in the pulpit discourses and essays of Southern ministers 
and in the Southern religious press. It consists in this: that, 
whereas, it is the height of presumption bordering on apostacy 
for a church court, especially the highest, to express a judg- 
ment upon, or even to touch, a given class of subjects, for the 
Head of the Church has given it no commission to do so; yet, 
every clerical member of such court, in his individual capacity 
as a minister of Christ, in the execution of his commission from 
the same Head of the Church in preaching the gospel, may ex- 
pound and urge his views upon this same class of topics, and 
claim that in so doing he is proclaiming the very will of God. 
Every person who is familiar with Southern ecclesiastical liter- 
ature has encountered this phenomenon. Striking illustrations 
of it are abundant. 
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The Southern Address of 1861 finds fault with the Northern 
Assembly of that year for “ handling a political topic.” It says: 
“ A political theory was propounded,” etc. “ What we main- 
tain is,” that the church “transcended her sphere and usurped. 
the duties of the State.” “‘ These are points which the church 
has no commission to adjudicate.”” So, also, the Southern As- 
sembly of 1865: ‘“ The rightfulness of these several authorities, 
or to which of them, the allegiance of our people, as citizens, 
was or is primarily due, are matters upon which a judicatory of 
the church has no right to pronounce judgment.” “ These are 
questions which the Church of Christ has no commission to de- 
cide.” So, also, the Baltimore Southern Committee, in their 
second letter, say: “‘It is suitable to represent freely and fully 
to the brethren of your committee that this kind of political 
action, begun in 1861, and carried on in successive Assemblies 
through 1866, constitutes at once a most weighty grievance to 
us, because much of it was aimed at our people; but consti- 
tutes also a serious higdrance to establishing fraternal relations, 
because they are lamentable departures from some of the fun- 
damental principles laid down in those noble standards, which, 
ax you truly observe, we hold in common.” 

Now let the reader call to mind what we have already quoted 
from the pulpit discourses of Drs. Thornwell and Palmer, urging 
the people to secession. Dr. Thornwell further says, in the 
same Fast-day sermon in 1860: “The rights of Congress are 
only the concessions of the sovereign States.” “ The Consti- 
tution of the United States, in its grants of power to Congress, 
is only a device by which a general description is given in ad- 
vance, of the kind of legislation that each State will allow to be 
obligatory on its own people.” We think Dr. Thornwell, in 
this passage, has fairly won his title of “the Calhoun of the 
church,” for this doctrine is nothing less than sheer “ nullifica- 
tion ;” but then it was merely an utterance from the pulpit. So 
]’r. Palmer, in his Thanksgiving discourse of 1860, declares: “It 
is just this impertinence of human legislation, setting bounds 
to what God only can regulate, that the South is called this 
day to resent and resist.” “ Let the people in all the Southern 
States in solemn council assembled, reclaim the powers they 
have delegated.” “Let them, further, take all the necessary 
steps looking to separate and independent existence, and initi- 
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ate measures for forming a new and homogeneous confederacy. 
Thus prepared for every contingency, let the crisis come.” “I 
am impelled to deepen the sentiment of resistance, and to 
strengthen... the South in defense of her chartered rights.” 

According to these exhibitions, every minister, from his 
pulpit throne, may preach politics of the most radical type— 
may authoritatively, as a minister of Christ, interpret the Con- 
stitution of the United States—and incite the people to open 
‘“‘resistance’”’ to the supreme “ powers that be;”’ but when 
the same ministers come together in a church court, they sud- 
denly find that ‘these are questions which the Church of Christ 
has no commission to decide.”” And yet, can any person show 
us where Christ’s instructions to his church are held in the 
Scriptures as more sacred, or are hedged about with more defi- 
nite limitations, than those which concern the functions of the 
pulpit in the commission of Christ to his ministers to preach 
the gospel? Will any one show us where ministers as preach- 
ers find any immunity in their commissions which does not 
equally extend to their functions as members of church courts? 
But among our Scuthern brethren, politics on the most divisive 
questions, running inte the very vitals of constitutional law, 
may grace all their pulpits, but to touch any of these questions 
in church courts is “ virtual apostasy.” The changes have been 
rung upon this “heresy ” for the last fifteen years. ‘‘ The su- 
preme Headship of Christ as King in Zion,” (So. Ass., 1865), 
with all his “ crown rights ” aglow, is the sign by which we con- 
quer, when convened in that court “ of very shadowy authority,’ 
as some have claimed, called a General Assembly; but when 
standing in that place, acknowledged by all Christendom to be 
ordained of God—the pulpit—the crown may be wrenched from 
the Saviour’s brow, its jewels scattered in the dust, his kingly 
honor brought into contempt, and high questions of state policy 
may claim a hearing as properly as the doctrines of faith and 
repentance. 

We have said that we are unable to fathom the depths of 
this peculiar phenomenon, which makes it right for each indi- 
vidual, in his pulpit, to proclaim these tenets on the authority 
of God, and yet makes it a heinous sin for any church court, 
from the lowest to the highest, where every minister may 
either be personally present, or be represented, to touch them 
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with the tips of its fingers. Is it said that Christ’s ‘ commis- 
sion”’ commands it in the one case and forbids it in the other? 
Then let this be shown from the Scriptures. Or, is it because 
each minister of the whole church is possessed, individually, of 
more ability, more wit, more wisdom, and more grace, than 
the whole combined, that this function is given to each, and 
denied to all? In mathematics, the sum of all the parts is but 
equal to the whole. But, in this peculiar phenomenology of the 
Southern Church, as represented for these subjects by honored 
leaders, each part is greater than the whole; and though the 
parts may be multiplied indefinitely, each part shall remain 
greater than the whole. 

But, notwithstanding the Southern Church has urged and 
reiterated this “new doctrine” since, at least, the year 1859, 
as seen in the foregoing quotations from its General Assem- 
blies, from that day to this, it were easy to show that it has 
squarely contradicted itself by regular and persistent official 
action, through all its courts to the highest, in pronouncing, 
during this same period, upon all these questions which it has 
so often affirmed a church court has “no commission” to de- 
cide. This species of self-contradiction is seen in the Address 
of 1861, and in almost every General Assembly of the South- 
ern Church which has since been held. We give an example 
or two: 

All during the war, the Southern Church; by the formal de- 
liverances of one General Assembly after another, took what 
it so much deprecates as “ political action”’’ of as decisive a 
character as any taken by any Northern Assembly during the 
same period. It encouraged the Confederate armies in the 
field by the cheering words: “We honor you for your self- 
denial and patriotic zeal.’ “In you are wrapped up all the 
hopes of our church and country. With the solution of the 
question, what you are to become, will be determined the 
problem of our national glory or shame.” ‘We tremble for 
you as we see you drawn away by the duties of patriotism.” 
““We sympathize with you, as you consecrate everything dear 
on earth on the altar of patriotic duty.” It embalmed by the 
graceful pen of Dr. Palmer, on the records of its General 
Assembly, the memory of “Stonewall Jackson,” in a beautiful 
tribute paid to his “ military genius,” which “made him what 
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he was, the true soldier and the consummate general,” and 
whose “ brilliant career forms so large a part of this young na- 
tion’s history ;”’ while ‘the rapidity of his movements impart- 
ing to him a seeming ubiquity, the promptness, and daring, 
and uniform success of his achievements rendered his name a 
terror to our foes and a tower of strength to ourselves;” and 
under the loss of this ‘‘ consummate general” a “ word of cheer 
to our bereaved countrymen ”’ is given, in that “‘God seems to 
us only the more to have charged Himself with the care and 
protection of this struggling Republic.”” The Southern Assem- 
bly of 1862 also declared: ‘We acknowledge it as a high 
privilege, as well as a plain duty, for our people to pledge to 
each other and the government of their choice, their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor, in united efforts to 
drive back the invaders of our soil, and the enemies of our in- 
stitutions.” The same Assembly adds: “ The Assembly de- 
sires to record, with its solemn approval, this fact of the unan- 
imity of our people in supporting a contest to which religion, 
as well as patriotism, now summons the citizens of this coun- 
try, and to implore for them the blessing of God in the course 
they are now pursuing.” 

It is seen from this, that while claiming to keep their church 
courts free from “ political contamination,” it is a groundless 
claim; and that while charging “ political action” upon the 
Northern Assembly, they are involved in the same condem- 
nation. 

This same phase of self-contradiction is seen in the Address 
of 1861. Here the topic, concerning which it is very strikingly 
illustrated, is slavery. In one breath, as a system, it is put be- 
yond the province of a church court to handle; in the next, as 
a system, it is elaborately discussed, vindicated, sanctioned, 
commended. The Address says: ‘In our ecclesiastical ca- 
pacity, we are neither the friends nor the foes of slavery; that 
is to say, we have no commission either to propagate or abol- 
ish it. The policy of its existence or non-existence is a ques- 
tion which exclusively belongs to the State.” Again: “Is it 
not a subject, save in the moral duties which spring from it, 
which lies beyond the province of the church.” And yet, this 
Address enters into an elaborate defense of slavery as a sys- 
tem. It plants it upon the express authority of the word of 
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God. It imbeds it in the moral law: “God sanctions it in the 
first table of the decalogue.” It shelters it under the Mosaic 
code: “ Moses treats it as an institution to be regulated, not 
abolished; legitimated, and not condemned.” It protects it 
from the touch of censure, by the authority of Christ and the 
apostles: “ We find it, again, in the churches founded by the 
apostles, under the plenary inspiration of the Holy Ghost.” 
This Address claims all this for slavery as a system, and that 
system the negro slavery of the South. Moreover, it not only 
defends but commends the system as worthily and, under the 
circumstances, necessarily perpetual: ‘*We can not forbear to 
say that the general operation of the system is kindly and 
benevolent; it is a real and effective discipline; and without 
it, we ate profoundly persuaded that the African race in the 
midst of us can never be elevated in the scale of being. As 
long as that race, in its comparative degradation, co-exists 
side by side with the white, bondage is its normal condition.” 
It would seem at first sight to be a very plain proposition, to 
the common mind, that whatever is clearly taught in the Word 
of God is a subject for the pulpit to teach, and for church courts 
to handle. But this profound Address involves itself in a triple 
contradiction. First, it declares that there is one subject which 
pervades the entire Scriptures, older than the giving of the law, 
made a precept of the law, running all through the New Tes- 
tament ; and yet this one subject “lies beyond the province of 
the church.” Second, the writer of this Address, and all the 
ministers of the General Assembly that unanimously adopted 
it, in direct violation of its own declarations, preach upon this 
prohibited subject as a part of God’s revelation to mankind. 
Third, the Address itself, in direct contradiction of its main 
position, shows that it is the most determined “ friend of sla- 
very,” and that the peculiar system of the South should be 
made perpetual, as “ bondage is the normal condition” of the 
race involved in that system. In perfect accord with this last 
sentiment, the Southern Assembly, of 1865, exhibits its strong 
attachment to the then defunct institution, laments its over- 
throw, and the giving of freedom to millions, in this fervid tone: 
“Our church may hold up its hands before heaven and earth, 
washed of the tremendous responsibility involved in this change 
in the condition of nearly four million bond servants, and for 
which it has hitherto been conceded they were unprepared.” 
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We confess that we see no rational way out of this thicket of 
contradictions but this: the “ foes of slavery” have “no com- 
mission” to meddle with it; but its “ friends” are fully author- 
ized to defend and commend it in the pulpit, and in the highest 
courts of the church. 

Moreover, while the Address of 1861 and the Assembly of 
1865 so pointedly rule the subject of slavery out of the church 
—and at the same time so effectually cut the ground from un- 
der their own feet—it is a matter of special interest to note 
that Southern ministers, in their pulpits, discuss the system, 
not only in its moral, but in all its political bearings, with the 
freedom and in the spirit of politicians. Thus Dr. Thornwell: 
“The plea is still more flagrantly inadequate when applied ‘to 
the exclusion of slavery from the Territories. All the States 
have confessedly an equal right of property in them.” 
“The citizens of any State may go there and take up their 
abode,” and “they are at liberty to observe the customs 
of their own States.” Dr. Palmer is equally explicit in pre- 
senting from the pulpit the purely social and political bear- 
ings of slavery: ‘“ Must I pause to show how it has fashioned 
our modes of life, and determined all our habits of thought and 
feeling, and molded the very type of our civilization?” And 
he appears to claim a prescriptive right for the church over 
civilians to deal with it. “It was debated in ecclesiastical 
councils before it entered legislative halls.” But when he car- 
ries it into the sphere of morals and religion, he rises to a sub- 
lime height, and gives the Southern Church and people a place 
which puts all competition out of the question. ‘To the South 
the highest position is assigned of defending, before all nations, 
the cause of all religion and of all truth. In this trust we are 
resisting the power which wars against constitutions and laws 
and compacts, against Sabbaths and sanctuaries, against the 
family, the State, and the church ; which blasphemously invades 
the perogatives of God, and rebukes the Most High for the 
errors of his administration, which, if it cannct snatch the reins 
of empire from his grasp, will lay the universe in ruins at his 
feet. Is it possible that we shall decline the onset?’ But 
beyond all this, Dr. Palmer finds his commission authorizing 
and impelling him to proclaim that to the Southern people is 
committed the “divine trust to conserve and to perpetuate 
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the institution of slavery as now existing ” (in 1860) ; that it is 
“the nature and solemnity of our present trust to preserve and 
transmit our existing system of domestic servitude, with the 
right, unchanged by man, to go and root itself wherever Prov- 
idence and nature may carry it;” that, in so doing, “ we defend 
the cause of God and religion;”’ and in the execution of this 
trust, he says: “ Not till the last man has fallen behind the last 
rampart shall it drop from our hands, and then only in surren- 
der to God who gave it.” 

If Dr. Palmer interprets his commission properly—and if he 
is right, then the same duty is for all—would it not be the most 
pertinent of all inquiries for church courts of every grade, from 
the Presbytery up to the General Assembly, to ascertain whether 
the demands of this vital element in the commission of their 
ministers had been faithfully performed? Is it not one of the 
highest functions of church courts, as viewed from the Presby- 
terian standpoint, to see that the clergy faithfully proclaim the 
truth, and to watch against the teaching of vital errors? We 
venture the opinion, that, for the period immediately preced- 
ing and during the war, if at no other time, this duty relating 
to the special point in hand, was discharged with jealous care 
by the vigilant courts of the Southern Church. 

What a spectacle is thus presented in a church which claims 
to be preéminently the depositary “ of all religion and of alt 
truth ;” which clings with deathlike grasp to the notion, that 
sound orthodoxy, as nowhere else, dwells within its pale; and 
holds that the Northern Church, with which it was once united, 
has become “ virtually apostate,” by allowing politics to defile 
its pulpits and sway its church courts. 

If the Address of 1861, in saying, that “in our ecclesiastical 
capacity ” we have nothing to do with slavery, merely means 
that the State and not the church can pass laws to “ propagate 
or abolish” it, and that in this sense “the policy of its exist- 
ence or non-existence is a question which belongs exclusively 
to the State”—if it mean this and nothing more, no one 
would dispute these propositions. They are the merest truisms, 
andare scarcely worthy ofthe place they occupy. But this is 
not all that is here meant. The teaching of this phase of the 
Address is that the Church of Christ—not the Southern Church, 
but the church universal—occupies a position of moral indiffer- 
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ence toward slavery; “we are neither the friends nor the foes 
of slavery ;” that this is its true position ; that to take any 
other is to invade the province of the State and dishonor 
Christ. This isits plain teaching. 

Passing by the fact already stated, if this position be correct 
—that this Address commits sin for the Assembly which issued: 
it, and for the whole Southern Church—it is worthy of note, 
that this ground of utter indifference to the system of negro 
slavery in the South, asit actually existed, would be one of the 
most remarkable phenomena of the whole case, were it not 
that every turn the subject takes, every shape it assumes, pre- 
sents something very remarkable. The common sentiment of 
Christendom, to-day, in the church and out of it, except in the 
places where it exists (even if not there), is against slavery. 
The General Assembly of 1818 unanimously condemned it, and 
set forth the duty of seeking its universal extinction. All the 
members of the South voted for this action. But a total rev- 
olution was wrought in the sentiments of the South, within a 
few years previous to the war, concerning the whole system. 
The Assembly of 1818 declares it “utterly irreconcilable with 
the law of God,” while the Address of 1861 says that “God 
sanctions it in the first table of the decalogue. The Assembly 
declares it to be “ totally irreconcilable with the spirit and the 
principles of the Gospel,” while the Address claims the Gospel 
in its favor. The Assembly declares that its evils ‘connect 
themselves with its very existence,” while Dr. Thornwell 
pronounces it “a school of virtue.”” The Assembly declares it 
‘the duty of all Christians to use their unwearied endeavors to 
efface this blot on our holy religion, and to obtain the complete 
abolition of slavery throughout Christendom, and, if possible, 
throughout the world,” while Dr. Palmer discovers “a divine 
trust,” committed to the Southern Church, “to preserve and 
transmit’ the system to posterity ; and while the Southern’As- 
sembly of 1864 declares it to be “the peculiar mission of the 
Southern Church to conserve the institution ;” and while the 
Address of 1861 says, that “as long as that race, in its compar- 
ative degradation, co-exists side by side with the white, bond- 
age is its normal condition ;” and while the Southern Assembly 
of 1865 is emphatic in disclaiming all responsibility for giving 
freedom to “ nearly four million bond-servants.” 
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There is not a church nor a people anywhere to be found in 
Christendom, save the church and people in the Southern por- 
tion of the United States, among whom such sentiments as the 
foregoing are held ; and yet Dr. Palmer, now the foremost man 
among them all, and speaking for them all, says: “ Just what 
we were from 1860 to 1865, we have also been from 1865 to 
1875, and shall continue to be until we go to the judgment.” 
And with most surprising boldness, the Southern Assembly of 
1865 declares of slavery, as vindicated in the Address of 1861: 
“‘We here reaffirm its whole doctrine to be that of Scripture 
and reason; it is the old doctrine of the church;” when the 
challenge may be safely made to show what branch of the 
church, in any age of the world, ever held the sentiments, con- 
cerning slavery, set forth by the Southern Church and its lead- 
ing men, until they were proclaimed by them within avery few 
years immediately preceding the war. We challenge any one 
to show that the doctrine, that slavery is an “ ordinance of 
God” was “ the old doctrine of the church.”” More particularly, 
whoever taught that the negro slavery of the South was “a 
school of virtue,” until Dr. Thornwell preached it in his Fast- 
day sermon, Nov. 21, 1860? Who ever put that system into 
“the same category with marriage and civil government,” be- 
fore the publication of Dr. Ross in 1857? Following Dr. Ross, 
who ever put it so pointedly that “these four great relations of 
human life (the civil, matrimonial, parental, and servile) stand 
side by side, equally approved of God, and equally rightful 
among men,” and that “the Saviour himself, apostles, saints,” 
etc., “all accepted slavery as being equally of God with civil 
government, marriage, or the parental relation,” as Dr. Stuart 
Robinson, in the Z7rue Presbyterian, published in Louisville, 
Ky., during the war? Who ever preached from the pulpit, 
that to “ preserve and transmit” the system to posterity was 
a “divine trust’ committed to the Southern people, till Dr. 
Palmer made the remarkable discovery in his sermon of Nov. 
29, 1860? Where ever was the doctrine proclaimed, following 
the lead of Dr. Palmer, that “it is the peculiar mission of the 
Southern Church to conserve the institution of slavery,” until 
the Southern Assembly uttered it in1864? Who ever published 
a defense of slavery, declaring that the reader “will at once 
recognize in these provisions of the Mosaic law, the same fun- 
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damental provisions which characterize the slave codes of the 
Southern States,” except Dr. Stuart Robinson, and as late as 
1865 ?* What church court under heaven ever unanimously, 
or by any vote, declared of the system, that “ God sanctions it 
in the first table of the decalogue,” previous to “the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the Confederate States 
of America,” in Dec. 1861? And, finally, who ever became so 
infatuated with negro slavery, as to say of the system, “ It 
might have existed in Paradise, and may continue through the 
millennium,” until Dr. Stuart Robinson published this in his 
True Presbyterian, and until Dr. Joseph R. Wilson preached 
the millennial phase of it from his pulpit in Georgia, in January, 
1861 ? 

We may see, from these intimations, what the sentiments 
are on this subject, which characterize the leaders and courts 
of the Southern Church, and which they still hold and propose 
to carry on “tothe judgment;” and we may see, also, how 
well founded the claim is, that these salient points, or, indeed, 
any of them, exhibit “the old doctrine of the church.” 

In this review of the disruption of 1861, and its consequen- 
ces, it appears very evident that, although slavery is dead, and 
although its menacing power may never again threaten the in- 
tegrity of the State, or dismember the church, yet the same 
principles which gave it such potent sway during the palmy 
days of its existence, are still cherished in the Southern 
Church, as a sacred deposit of truth of perpetual obligation. 
However inconsistent the leaders in that church have been, 
and still are, in applying these principles to the government of 
their own conduct, in the pulpit, and in the church courts, 
they think they should be faithfully observed by the church 
of the North. Even as late as the meeting of the ‘Baltimore 
‘Conference Committees, the Southern Committee, in a passage 
already quoted, deem a departure from these principles in 
what they term “ political action,” as a “serious hindrance to 
establishing fraternal relations.” If the question were union, 
“this serious hindrance”? would become an insurmountable 
obstacle. This Southern Committee, in illustration of their 
point, and for condemnation, cite the action of the New 
School Assembly of 1865, where the Assembly declares “ the 
right of suffrage” to be “but a simple dictate of justice” to 
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“the colored man in this country.” This, at most, is but ex- 
pressing an opinion upon an incident in the condition of a 
freeman. Perhaps the opinion should have been withheld. 
But the Address of 1861, which, upon all these themes, is the 
Confession of Faith of the Southern Church, goes to the very 
root of its “ philosophy of human rights,” when it contradicts 
the doctrine “that slavery is inconsistent with human rights,” 
and places the slave in his natural “lot, at the bottom of the 
line ” in the scale of humanity, and makes slavery his “ normal 
condition,” with no hope of release. 

The same peculiarity of view, which so frequently appears in 
the instances already cited, possesses the Southern Church, 
whenever its eye turns upon what the Northern Church has 
said of its opinions and conduct touching slavery and the war. 
It not only seems utterly oblivious to the fact, that many of 
its own deliverances, during the war, were intensely “ politi- 
cal,” in its sense of the term, but equally unaware that it ever 
cast any disparaging imputations upon the Northern Church. 
The fact, however, is quite otherwise. Two instances, for 
illustration, shall close this paper. One is taken from its earli- 
est, and the other from its latest, action; and, singular to ob- 
serve, these two instances constitute the Southern Church 
both the earliest and the latest offender in the special matter 
of “aspersions upon character,” the theme which has been the 
burden of Southern complaint for the last fifteen years. When 
speaking of the ground held by the Northern Church upon 
slavery, the Address of 1861 says: “It occupies the position 
of a prevaricating witness, whon) neither party will trust.” 
When the full meaning of such a declaration is weighed, it will 
be difficult to find in anything uttered by either Northern 
Assembly during the war, a more deep and sweeping aspersion 
upon the character or conduct of the Northern Church. This 
was declared when nothing more had been done by the 
Northern Assembly than to pass “the Spring resolutions 
upon the state of the country. These resolutions declared 
the duty of loyalty, but cast no personal imputations upon any 
one. But a “prevaricating witness” is a type of the most un- 
worthy of men. It thus appears that the first Gencral Assem- 
bly of the Southern Church which ever met, cast this unpro- 
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voked imputation upon the whole body of Northern Presby- 
terians. So, also, in the very latest action of the Southern 
Church—the sentiments of the Baltimore Committee, passed 
upon by the General Assembly of 187 5—do we find imputations 
of a similar character. The Committee declare: ‘ We do not 
hesitate to say, that a church (especially in this country, where 
separation from the State is, at least, theoretically complete, 
and still more, a Presbyterian Church, which, holding itsnoble 
standards, ought to know better), might so cover itself with 
disgrace by defiling its garments with things it is forbidden to 
touch; or, might, also, in matters purely ecclesiastical, so de- 
plorably subvert its own fundamental principles, as to forbid 
any intercourse whatever. It is the rignt of every church to 
judge of each case by itself; andit is especially our right to do 
this now, and no cause of offense, when invited to a confer- 
ence, which must, of necessity, bring such considerations under 
review.” If it be said that the case here put is hypothetical, 
the reply is, that it would be utterly without pertinence, unless 
it were intended to make the impression, in the absence of any 
disclaimer, that it presents a close parallel with the position of 
the Northern Church as viewed by the Southern. It is what 
the lawyers call ‘a legal innuendo.” 

We here leave the subject. It gives us no pleasure to make 
these exhibitions. Truth and justice alone have constrained 
them. They speak for themselves, and the times demand that 
they should be gravely pondered; for it is the boast of the 
leaders of the Southern Church, that they stand to-day where 
they have stood for the last twenty years, and will stand, 
there until the grand assize of the world shall sit. 
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Art. VI—CHRISTIANITY WITHOUT CHRIST. 
By CuHarces IHiopcE, D.D. 


IN one sense of the word, Christianity is the system of truth 
taught by Christ and his apostles. In this sense the question, 
what is Christianity? is simply a historical one. It may be 
answered intelligently and correctly by a man who does not 
profess to be a Christian, just as he may answer the question, 
what is Brahmism ? or, what is Buddhism ? 

In another sense, Christianity is that state of one’s mind pro- 
duced by faith in the truths revealed concerning Christ. In 
this sense, Christianity without Christ is an impossibility. It 
would be an effect without its proximate cause. Nevertheless, 
there is a form of religion, widespread and influential, which is 
called Christianity, in which Christ fails to occupy the position 
assigned to him in the Bible. 

The Bible teaches us, that the same divine person by whom 
and for whom the universe was created, is the Jehovah of the 
Old Testament and the Jesus of the New. And as natural re- 
ligion (in the subjective sense of the word) is that state of mind 
which is, or should be, produced by the revelation of God in 
the works of nature, and by our relation to him as his rational 
creatures ; and as the religion of the devout Hebrew consisted 
in the state of mind produced by the revelation of the same 
God, made in the law and the prophets, and by their relation to 
him as their covenant God and Father; so Christianity is that 
state of mind produced by the knowledge of the same God, as 
manifest in the flesh, who loved us and gave himself for us, 
and by our relation to him as the subjects of his redemption. 

Three things follow from this: First, as the same divine per- 
son is the Creator of heaven and earth, the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament and the Jesus of the New, there can be no incon- 
sistency between the religion of nature, the religion of the He- 
brews, and the religion of Christians. The one does not as- 
sume that to be true, which either of the others assumes to be 
false. The only difference is that which arises from increased 
knowledge of the object of worship, and the new relations 
which we sustain to him. The Hebrews, in worshiping Je- 
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hovah, did not cease to worship the God of nature; and the 
Christian, in worshiping Christ, does not cease to worship the 
God of the Hebrews. 

Second, it is impossible that the higher form of religion 
should be merged into a lower. It is impossble that the 
religion of a Hebrew should sink into natural religion. 
That would imply that he ceased to be a Hebrew, that he 
rejected the revelations of Moses and the prophets, and 
that he renounced his allegiance to Jehovah as the God of his 
fathers. In like manner, it is impossible that the religion of a 
Christian can sink into that of the Old Testament, or into that 
of nature. That would imply that he ccased to be a Christian ; 
that he rejected or ignored all that the New Testament reveals 
concerning God and Christ. There could be no true religion 
in the mind of a Hebrew that was not determined by his rela- 
tion to Jehovah as his covenant God ; and there can be no true 
religion in the mind of a Christian that is not determined by 
his relation to Christ as God manifested in the flesh. 

Third, the Christian, in worshiping Christ, does not cease to 
worship the Father and the Spirit. He does not fail to recog- 
nize and appreciate his relation to the Father, who loved the 
world and gave his Son for its redemption ; nor does he fail to 
recognize his relation to the Holy Spirit, on whom he is ab- 
solutely dependent, and whose gracious office it is to apply 
to men the redemption purchased by Christ. In worshiping 
Christ, we worship the Father and the Spirit ; for these three 
are one—one only living and true God, the same in substance 
and equal in power and glory. Christ says, I am in the Father 
and the Father in me. I and the Father are one. He that 
hath seen me, hath seen the Father; and therefore, he that 
worships the Son, worships the Father. Hence, it is written, 
“ Whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath not the Father,” 
but, “ Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, 
God dwelleth in him, and he in God.” “He that hath the Son 
hath life; he that hath not the Son of God, hath not life.” It 
is to be remembered, however, that in the mysterious constitu- 
tion of the Godhead, the second person of the Trinity is the 
Logos, the Word, the Revealer. It is through him that God is 
known. He is the brightness of his glory, revealing what God 
is. We should not know that there is a sun in the firmament, 
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if it were not for his aravyaopa. So we should not know that 
4od is, or what he is, were it not for hisSon. “ No man knoweth 
the Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son shall reveal 
him.” In having Christ, therefore, we have God; for in him 
dwelleth the fullness of the Godhead. 

It does not need to be proved that Jehovah was the God 
of the Hebrews ; the object of their worship, of their love, grati- 
tude, and trust. They recognized him as their absolute and 
rightful sovereign, whose authority extended over their inward 
as well as their outward life. On him they were dependent, 
and to him they were responsible. His favor was their life, 
and they could say, ‘‘ Whom have we in heaven but thee, and 
there is none on earth we desire beside thee.” 

As little does it require proof that Christ is the God of Chris- 
tians. In the New Testament all divine titles are given to him. 
He is called God, the true God, the great God, God over all, 
Jehovah. He is declared to be almighty, omnipresent, immu- 
table, and eternal. He created heaven and earth; all things 
visible and invisible were made by him and for him, and by him 
all things consist. He upholds all things by the word of his 
power. This divine person became flesh; he was found in 
fashion as a man, and in the form of a servant. Having been 
born of a woman, he was made under the law, and fulfilled all 
righteousness. He redeemed us from the curse of the law by 
being made a curse for us. He bore our sins in his own body 
on the tree. He died the just for the unjust, to bring us unto 
God, and having died for our offenses, and risen again for our 
justification, has ascended to heaven, where lic is seated on the 
right hand of God, all power in heaven and earth being com- 
mitted to his hands, and where he ever lives to make inter- 
cession for his people. This Christ, God and man, in two dis- 
tinct natures and one person forever, was to the writers of the 
New Testament all and in all. He was their wisdom; from him 
they derived all their knowledge of divine things, and to his 
teaching they implicitly submitted. He was their righteousness; 
renouncing all dependence on their own righteousness, they 
trusted exclusively on the merit of his obedience and death 
for their acceptance with God. He was their sanctification. 
Their spiritual life was derived from him and sustained by him. 
They were in him as the branch is in the vine, or the members 
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in the body, so that it was not they who lived, but Christ who 
lived in them. Without him they could do nothing; they 
could no more bring forth the fruits of holy living separated 
from him than a branch can bear fruit when separated from the 
vine, nor than the body can live when separated from the head. 
They felt themselves to be in him in such a sense, that what he 
did, they did. They died with him. They rose with him. 
What he is, they become. What he has, they receive, all in 
their measure—that is, as much as they can hold. They are 
filled with the fullness of God in Him. 

This being so, it follows, of course, that Christ was to them 
the object of divine worship and of all the religious affections, 
of adoration, of supreme love, of trust, of submission, of devo- 
tion. Hewas their absolute sovereign and proprietor by the 
double right of creation and redemption. Love to him was the 
motive, his will the rule, his glory the end of their obedience. It ° 
It was Christ for them to live. Living or dying, they were the 
Lord’s. They enforced all moral duties out of regard to him ; 
wives were to obey their husbands, children their parents, ser- 
vants their masters, for Christ’s sake. Christians were com- 
manded not to utter a contaminating word in a brother’s ear be- 
cause he belonged to Christ ; they endeavored to preserve their 
personal purity, because their bodies were the members of Christ, 
The blessedness of heaven in their view consisted in being with 
Christ, in beholding his glory, enjoying his love, in being like 
him, and in being devoted to his services. It is a simple fact, 
that such was the Christianity of the writers of thc New Testa- 
ment. Their religious life terminated on Christ, and was de- 
termined by their relation to him. He was their God, their 
Saviour, their prophet, priest, and king ; they depended on his 
righteousness for their justification ; they looked to him for sanc- 
tification. He was their life, their way, their end. If they 
lived, it was for him; if they died, it was that they might be 
with him. They did not attempt to reform or to save men on 
the principles of natural religion, or by a process of moral cul- 
ture. These had their place, but they are inadequate and ab- 
sorbed in a higher moral power. Paul, in writing to Titus, 
speaking of Christians before their conversion, says: “ They 
were sometimes foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving diverse 
lusts and pleasures, living in malice and envy, hateful, and 
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hating one another. But after the kindness and love of God 
our Saviour toward man appeared, not by works of righteous- 
ness which we have done, but according to his mercy, he saved 
us, by the washing of regeneration and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, which he shed on us abundantly, through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, that, being justified by grace, we should be 
heirs according to the promise, of eternal life.” They, therefore, 
labored for the reformation and salvation of men, by going every- 
where preaching Christ as the only Saviour from sin. 

What Christianity was in the hearts of the apostles, it has 
been in the hearts of Christians of all ages, and in all parts of 
the world. Of this, every Christian has the evidence in his 
own experience. Christ is to him both God and man—God 
manifest in the flesh ; God surrounded by the rainbow of hu- 
manity, which softens, diversifies, and beautifies his rays. 
Christ he worships, trusts, loves, and obeys. Christ is his wis- 
dom, his righteousness, his sanctification, his redemption. 
Christ is ever near him, so that he can be spoken to, appealed 
to, and communed with; a present help in every time of need. 
Christ is the Christian’s portion for time and for eternity. 
With Christ he has everything, and without him he has 
nothing. 

The experience of one Christian is the experience of all. 
This is the conscious bond of their union. The hymns which 
live through all ages, are hymns of praise to Christ. All 
Protestants can join with St. Bernard, when he says: “ Jesus, 
the very thought of Thee, With sweetness fills my breast ; But 
sweeter far Thy face to see, And in Thy presence rest. When 
once Thou visitest the heart, Then light begins to shine, Then 
earthly vanities depart ; Then kindles love divine. Jesus, our 
only joy be Thou, As Thou our prize shalt be; Jesus, be Thou 
our glory now, And through eternity.” “JESUS, OUR BE- 
ING’S HOPE AND END.” They can also join with that other 
Bernard, who says of heaven: “The Lamb is all thy splen- 
dor, The Crucified thy praise, His laud and benediction, His 
ransomed people raise.”” What is true of the Christianity of 
the medizval saints, is true of believers now. Toplady’s 
hymn “Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” finds a response in every 
Christian heart, So does his hymn, “ Compared with Christ, in 
all besides, No comeliness I see; The one thing needful, dear- 
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est Lord, Is to be one with Thee.” ‘“ Thyself bestow; for 
Thee alone, I absolutely * pray.” ‘“ Less than Thyself will not 
suffice, My comfort to restore: More than Thyself I cannot 
have; And Thou canst give no more.’ Cowper expresses 
the hopes and feelings of every believer in his hymn, “ There 
is a fountain filled with blood, Drawn from Immanuel’s veins ; 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood, Lose all their guilty 
stains.” 

Every Christian can join with Newton in saying, “ How 
sweet the name of Jesus sounds, In a believer's ears; It soothes 
his sorrows, heals his wounds, And drives away his tears. It 
makes the wounded spirit whole, And calms the troubled 
breast; "Tis manna to the hungry soul, And to the weary 
rest.” “He is a rock, a shield, a hidiwg-place, a never-failing 
treasury.” ‘Jesus, my Shepherd, Husband, Friend, My 
Prophet, Priest, and King, My Lord, my Life, my Way, my 
End, Accept the praise I bring.” “When I see Thee as 
Thou art, I'll praise Thee as I ought.” In like manner, Keble 
makes Christ everything to the believer. ‘Sun of my soul, 
Thou Saviour dear, [t is aot night, if Thou be near.” ‘Abide 
with me from morn to eve, For without Thee, I cannot, live ; 
Abide with me when night is nigh; For without Thee, I dare 
not die.”” “Come near to bless‘us when we wake, Ere through 
the world our way we take; Till, in the ocean of Thy love, 
We lose ourselves in heaven above.” 

Wesley’s hymn, “‘ Jesus, lover of my soul,’ is on the lips of 
every English-speaking Christian. All look up to him as a 
guide, as their refuge, their trust, their only source of strength, 
as their all, more than all—as the source of spiritual and eterna] 
life. in another hymn he says: “I thirst, I pine, I die to 
prove, The wonders of redeeming love, The love of Christ to 
me. Thy only love do I require; Nothing on earth beneath 
desire, Nothing in heaven above. Let earth, and heaven, and 
all things go, Give me Thy only love to know, Give me Thy 
only love.” Again, “ Oh, for a thousand tongues to sing, My 
dear Redeemer’s praise, The glories of my God and King, 
The triumphs of his grace,” etc., etc. So Dr, Watts, “ Dear- 
est of all the names above,My Jesus and my God.” “Till God 





* Absolutely means here uncenditionally, and is the proper word. 
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in human flesh I see, My thoughts no comfort find.” “ But, if 
Immanuel’s face appear, My hope, my joy begins.” “ Jesus, 
my God, Thy blood alone, Has power sufficient to atone; Thy 
blood can make me white as snow; No Jewish type could 
cleanse me so.” ‘To the dear fountain of Thy blood, Incar- 
nate God I fly, There let me wash my guilty soul From sins of 
deepest dye.’ “A guilty, weak, and helpless worm, On Thy 
kind arms I fall, Be Thou my strength and righteousness, My 
Jesus and my all.” Volumes might be filled with such proofs of 
what Christianity is in the hearts of Christians. It will be ob- 
served, it is not mainly Christ as a teacher, as an example, nor 
even as the expiator of our sins—it is not mainly what He has 
done that is rendered thus prominent; but what He is. He 
is God clothed in our nature, ever with us, ever in us—our life, 
our present joy, our everlasting portion ; the one to whom 
we owe everything, from whom we derive everything, who 
loves us with a love that is peculiar, exclusive (that is, such 
as he entertains for no other class of beings), and uaspeakable. 

In painful contrast with the Christianity of the Bible and of 
the church, there is a kind of religion, very prevalent and 
very influential, calling itself Christianity, which may be prop- 
erly designated Christianity without Christ. It might be all 
that it is, though Christ had never appeared, or, at least, al- 
though our relation to him were entirely different from what 
it really is. 

The lowest form of this kind of religion is that which as- 
sumes Christ to be a mere man, or, at most, merely a creature. 
Then, of course, He cannot be an object of adoration, of su- 
preme love, of trust, and of devotion. The difference is absolute 
between the inward religious state of those who regard Christ 
as a creature, and that of those who regard him as God. If 
the one be true religion, the other is impiety. 

* The second form of this religion admits of higher views of 
the person of Christ, but it reduces Christianity to. benevo- 
lence. And by benevolence is often meant nothing more than 
philanthropy. The gospel is made to consist in the inculca- 
tion of the command, Love your neighbor as yourself. All 
who approximately do this are called Christians. Hence it is 
said, that if all records concerning Christ should be blotted out 
of existence, his religion could be evolved out of our own nature. 
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And hence, too, an avowed atheist is told, that if he sits up 
all night with a sick child, he is a Christian, whatever he may 
think. A popular poem—popular because of the sentiment 
which it teaches—represents the recording angel as placing at 
the head of those who love God, the name of the man who 
could only say; “‘ Write me as one who loves my fellow-men.” 
The love of our fellow-men is thus made the highest form of 
religion. This is below even natural religion. It ignores God 
as well as Christ. Yet this is the doctrine which we find, 
variously sugared over and combined, in poetry, in novels, in 
magazines, and even in religious journals. 

The doctrine which makes benevolence, the desire or pur- 
pose to promote the happiness not of our fellow-men merely, 
but of being in general, or all beings, logically, and often 
actually, results essentially in the same thing. All religion, all 
moral excellence consists in benevolence. Our only obligation 
is so to act as to promote the greatest good. This is the mo- 
tive and the end of obedience. According to the New Testa- 
ment, the motive to obedience is the love of Christ, the rule 
of obedience is the will of Christ, and its end the glory of 
Christ. Every Christian is benevolent; but his benevolence 
does not make him a Christian; his Christianity makes him 
benevolent. Throughout all ages the men who have labored 
most and suffered most for the good of others, have been 
Christians—men animated and controlled by Christ’s love to 
them, and by their love to Christ. It is evident that the 
spiritual life—the inward religious state—of the man to whom 
it is Christ to live, is very different from that of the man who 
lives for the happiness of the universe. A man might thus 
live if there were no Christ. 

Another form of religion in which Christ fails to occupy his 
proper position, is that which assumes God to be merely a moral 
governor, of infinite power and benevolence. Being infinitely 
benevolent, he desires the well being of his kingdom. To for- 
give sin without some suitable manifestation of his disappro- 
bation of sin, would be inconsistent with a wise benevolence. 
Christ makes that manifestation in his sufferings and death. 
Then he retires; henceforth we have nothing to do with him; 
we have to deal with God on the principles of natural religion ; 
we must submit to his authority, obey his commandments, and 
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expect to be rewarded, not merely according to, but for, our 
works. Christ merits nothing for us, we are not tolook to him 
for sanctification, or any other blessing. All he has done, or 
does, is to make it consistent with the benevolence of God to 
forgive sin. Forgiveness of sin, therefore, is the only benefit 
which God bestows on us on account of Christ. 

This theory changes everything. Men are rebellious subjects. 
It is now consistent in God to forgivethem. Hecalls on them 
to submit, to lay down their arms, then he is free to deal with 
them as though they had never sinned. They must merit, 
not forgiveness—for that is granted on account of what 
Christ has done—but the reward promised to obedience ; justi- 
fication is simply pardon. Conversion is that change which 
takes place in a man when he ceases to be selfish, and becomes 
benevolent ; ceases making his own happiness the end of his life, 
and determines to seek the happiness of the universe. The 
essence of faith is love, z.¢., benevolence. It is hard to see, accord- 
ing to this theory, in what sense Christ is our prophet, priest, 
and king ; how He is our wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, 
and redemption; what is meant by our being in him as the 
branch is in the vine: or, what our Lord meant when He said, 
“without me, ye can do nothing;” what was in Paul’s mind 
when he said, it is Christ for me to live, “it is not I that live, 
but Christ liveth in me,” and so on to the end. This is a dif- 
ferent kind of religion from that which we find in the Bible and 
in the experience of the church. As the religion (in the sub- 
jective sense of the word) is different, so is the preaching differ- 
ent, and so are the modes of dealing with sinners, and of pro- 
moting reformation among men. Some go so far as to hold, 
that there can be morality without religion ; men are exhorted 
to be moral because it is right, because it will promote their 
own welfare, and make them respected and useful. They are 
to become morally good by a process of moral culture, by sup- 
pressing evil feelings and cherishing such as are good ones, by 
abstaining from what is wrong and doing what is right. 

Others take the higher ground of theism, or of natural relig- 
ion, and bring in considerations drawn from our relation to God 
as an infinitely perfect being, our creator and preserver and 
father, who has rightful authority over us, who has prescribed 
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the rule of duty, and who rewards the righteous and punishes 
the wicked. 

All this is true and good in its place. But it is like persuad- 
ing the blind to see and the deaf to hear. This is not the gos- 
pel. Christ is the only Saviour from sin, the only source of 
holiness, or of spiritual life. The first step in salvation from sin 
js our reconciliation to God. The reconciliation is effected by 
the expiation made by the death of Christ (Rom. v: 10). It is 
his blood, and his blood alone, that cleanses from sin. As long 
as men are under the law, they bring forth fruit unto death ; it 
is only when freed from the law, freed from its inexorable de- 
mand of perfect obedience and from its awful penalty, that they 
bring forth fruit unto God (Rom. vii: 4-6). Christ delivered 
us from the law as demanding perfect obedience, by being made 
under the law, and fulfilling ail righteousness for us; and he re- 
deems us from the curse of the law, by being madea curse for us 
—dying the just for the unjust, and bearing our sins in his own 
body on thetree. Being thus reconciled unto God by his death, 
we are saved by his life. He sends the Holy Spirit to impart 
to us spiritual life, and transforms us more and more into his 
own image. The Spirit reveals to us the glory of Christ and his 
infinite love. He makes us feel not only that we owe everything 
to him, but that he himself is everything to us—our present joy 
and our everlasting portion—our all in all. Thus every other mo- 
tive to obedience is absorbed and sublimated into love to 
Christ and zeal for his glory. His people become like him, and 
as he went about doing good, so do they. All this of course, 
is folly to the Greek. God, however, has determined by the fool- 
ishness of preaching to save them who believe. 

Pulmonary consumption is more destructive of human life 
than the plague. So Christianity without Christ, in all its forms, 
the phthisis of the church, is more to be dreaded than skepti- 
cism, whether scientific or philosophical. The only remedy is 
preaching Christ, as did the apostles. 

Two important facts are to be borne in mind. First, the in- 
ward religious life of men, as well as their character and con- 
duct, are determined by their doctrinal opinions. Even the 
Edinburgh Review, years ago, said, “‘ The character of an age is 
determined by the theology of that age.” Therefore, any sys- 
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tem of doctrine which assigns to Christ a lower position than 
that which he occupies in the New Testament, must, in a like 
uegree, lower the standard of Christianity—that is, the religious 
life of those calling themselves Christians. Second, neverthe- 
less, it is equally true that men are more governed by their 
practical than by their speculative convictions. The idealist 
does not feel and act on his belief that the external world 
has no real existence. In like manner, the religious life 
of men is often determined more by the plain teaching of the 
Scriptures and by the common faith of the church than by their 
theological theories. Hence, men have often more of Christ in 
their religion than in their theology. It is, however, of the last 
importance to remember, that sound doctrine is, under God, 
our only security for true religion and pure morals. If we for- 
sake the truth, God forsakes us. 





Art. VII.\CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
THEOLOGY. 

Scribner, Welford & Armstrong have imported, for use in this country, a 
special edition, price $3.00, of Volume II. of the Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment, by Dr. GUST. FR. OEHLER, late Professor Ordinarius of Theology in 
Tiibingen, translated by SOPHIA TayLor. We have before called the at- 
tention of our readers to the merits of volume first, which, like the present, is 
very scholarly, discriminating, and evangelical. In this volume the “iosaic 
ritual, prophecy in its nature, various forms, stages of development, api its 
theology, are very thoroughly discussed. It closes with an examination of 
the Old Testament Wisdom, as displayed in Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes. 
We think the tendency of the author is somewhat to underrate the measure 
of evangelical experience of the Old Testament saints, as compared with 


those under the New. But the book as a whole sheds great light on the: 


theology of the Old Testament. 


The same publishers also issue, at $2.25, Moses, a Biblical Study, by J. J. 
VAN OOSTERZEE, D.D., translated from the Dutch by JAMES KENNEDY, 
B.1), another signal proof that the author is equally great in practical and 
speculative divinity. If history is ‘‘ philosophy teaching by example,” biog- 
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raphy is eminently so. There is no better way of translating the abstract 
propositions of theology, theoretical or practical, into the concrete forms of 
life and actual religious experience, than to trace their application and ex- 
emplification in the typical lives of patriarchs, prophets, and apostles. 
Whenever we look in this volume, ad aferturam libri, we find it rich, not only 
in delineations of Moses’ life and character, but in the instruction and guid- 
ance which it derives from the vicissitudes of his career, suited to all the 
phases of Christian life and experience. No better book could be put into 
the hands of thousands of ministers and Christians, and especially recent 
converts, to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest. Something equivalent 
to it is quite needed to assist new-born Christians to grow in grace and the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


A. D. F. Randolph & Co. publish Pray for the Holy Spirit. By the 
REV. WILLIAM SCRIBNER. 

If the author could have foreseen the remarkable spiritual quickening 
which has spread over the country—more remarkable than anything of the 
kind, it may be safely said, in our day—he could not have prepared a volume 
more seasonable, or better suited to be useful. It would seem, indeed, that 
the same good Spirit, who is moving with so much power on the hearts of 
great numbers, must have prompted the devout author to have in readiness 
such a work as this, as he appears in a high degree to possess the spiritual 
qualifications for its performance. Laid aside from the active work of the 
ministry, his heart has been fully in it; rejoicing in the success of hi 
brethren permitted to labor, he has sought to render them what help he 
could by means of his pen. His former little volume, Pray for your Children, 
although addressed to parents, had the same lofty aim. 

Mr. Scribner has the theological insight needed for handling the subject of 
this second publication with intelligence and soundness ; but his spiritual in- 
sight and wisdom qualified him especially for this undertaking. The very title 
breathes the earnestness of his convictions. In the first part he assigns 
reasons why Christians should earnestly seek this priceless gift for ‘hemselves ; 
and in the second, why they should thus seek it for the church and the world. 
The style is simple and perspicuous, and there is scarcely a page on which 
may not be found suggestions of great importance, evidently proceeding from 
that Spirit whom the volume is designed to honor. 

We heartily commend the work for wide dissemination. It will remain as 
a proof that this busy and—as some are disposed to regard it—shallow age of 


ours is not without examples of piety of as deep and spiritual a type as have 
distinguished any other. 


La Théologie Allemande Contemporaine. Par J. F. Astit. Geneve, 
Bale, Lyon. H. Georg, Libraire-éditeur. 1875. 8vo, pp. 286, 100, 360. 
Professor Astié, of Lausanne, is already well known to our readers, not only 
by a former residence in this country, and as a delegate from Switzerland to 
the Evangelical Alliance in New York, but also as the author of a valuable 
History of the United States, 1620 to 1860, 2 vols., with a preface by Labou- 
laye, of the French Institute, and a work entitled, Esprit d’Alexandre Vinet 
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(2 vols.) He was a pupil of Vinet, and his successor in the academy of 
the Free Church of the Canton de Vaud. He has also written an E-xlica- 
tion of the Gospel of Fohn, a work of merit. He has taught at Lausanne for 
a series of years, in the independent and philosophic spirit of Vinet, but with 
a fuller knowledge of the later German theology, which has served to modify 
some of his views, and made him a representative and advocate of ‘‘liberal- 
ism,” in contrast with what he considers to be a formal orthodoxy. His 
essay on the Two New Theologies in the Heart of French Protestantism is 
devoted to this theme. It is also the subject of the preface to the above 
volume, viz.: a Letter to the Younger Theologians of the Countries Speaking 
the French Language. His divergence from the stricter forms of orthodoxy 
has much of the character of Rothe’s speculations. The volume itself is made 
up of a series of criticisms, republished in part from a prominent quarterly, 
entitled, Swiss Review of Religion and Theology, to which M. Astié has 
been a frequent contributor. These essays indicate an active, penetrating, 
critical mind, addicted to theological and especially speculative inquiries, in- 
dependent in its investigations, and willing to give up much of the letter, for 
the sake of saving what M. Astié considers to be the essential verities, of the 
Christian revelation. He departs much further then did Vinct from the tra- 
ditional orthodox phraseology; and, while agreeing with Rothe in being an 
ardent supernaturalist, he is less confident of the results of a speculative con- 
struction of the Christian theory. 

The first essay is a critical examination of the Philosophy of Liberty (second 
edition), by M. A. Secrétan, which is made the the occasion of a penetrating 
discussion, not only of the extreme views of Secrétan on the nature and ex- 
tent of human freedom, but also of several fundamental questions in religious 
philosophy and dogmatic theology, such as ‘‘native culpability,” and the 
christological problem. As to sin, while rejecting imputation, he maintains 
a doctrine not unlike that of the later New England theology. In respect to 
the person of Christ, he denies the strict distinction of natures (the divine and 
human), and advocates what he terms a ‘‘ successive incarnation ”—the divine 
becomes the human. 

A large part of the volume is devoted to a clear, comprehensive synopsis 
of the theological views of Rothe, as given in his Contributions to Dogmatics 
and his Theological Ethics. This is done with thorough appreciation and 
decided ability. Outside of Germany no better account has been given of 
the critical and speculative scheme of the famous Heidelberg professor. The 
French language demands a precision of statement which is often lacking in 
the German. Any one who wishes to see a summary of Rothe’s teachings 
on the idea of dogmatics in general, and of Protestant dogmatics in particu- 
lar, his views on revelation, inspiration, and the Scriptures, and the main 
points in his speculative ethics, will be abundantly aided and well guided 
by this impartial and exact summary. The remainder of the volume is de- 
voted to an analysis of Schwarz’s Contemporaneous German Theology ; 
Hausrath’s Eva of Fesus Christ; of Gass’ History of Protestant Dogmatics 
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(4th vol., from Semler to Schleiermacher) ; and of Ernesti on Pawl’s Doctrine 
of Sin, in relation to modern theories. 


Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. Pre- 
pared by Rev. J. McCLinrock, D.D., and JAMES STRONG, S. T. D., VoL. VI. 
ME—NEV. New York: Harper & Brothers. The publication of this valuable 
cyclopeedia was begun in 1867. Since Dr. McClintock’s death, in 1870, it 
has been continued on the comprehensive plan which ‘he projected. Dr. 
Strong has furnished the articles on biblical literature, which cover that 
ground fully ; his recent travels in the East adapt him still more to this work. 
Professor Worman’s articles, for example, on Missions, Monarchism, Moham- 
medanism, Messiah, Midrash, Mishna, are crowded with the results of wide 
reading, and with ample references to the literature of the subject, including 
with great particularity the articles in the leading English, American, and 
German reviews. Dr. Woolsey has an excellent essay on mythology, with 
a promise of one on polytheism, which work could not be in better hands. 
The articles on Methodism are prepared with great care and fulness. Be- 
sides the editors, some fifty other contributors write in this volume on sub- 
jects specially familiar to them, including such names as Kidder, Gould, 
Gillett, Jacobs, Harbaugh, Schem, Schweinitz, Dean R. Payne Smith, Stoe- 
ver, and Whedon. The first part of the long article on miracles is signed 
J. P. S., for which initials no name is given in the list of contributors. Should 
itbe R. P. S., Dean of Canterbury? The A/onita Secreta of the Jesuits 
are regarded as genuine. Gieseler, in his Church History (the part not yet 
translated), sums up the evidence with his usual fairness, and decides against 
its genuineness. This cyclopedia is, undoubtedly, the most convenient and 
useful one we have, covering the whole ground of church history. Large 
as is the undertaking, it will, doubtless, be successful, for it is needed. Some 
three volumes more will be necessary to complete the work. It is, of course, 


got up in the best style by the Harpers, carefully printed, and sufficiently 
illustrated. 


Letters of St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. Translated by the REv. J. 
G. CUNNINGHAM. Edinburgh: T. & T. C:ark & Co., 1875. This is the 
second volume of the translation of Augustine’s letters, and the thirteenth 
volume of his works in this series. ‘Three more volumes, to be soon issued, 
will complete the series, viz., Augustine’s Confessions, the third volume of his 
Anti-Pelagian Writings, and his Life by Principal Rainy. The Benedictine 
edition of Augustine’s works contains 272 letters, of which 160 are translated 
in this selection. Among the omissions are the letters on the Donatist con- 
troversy, those relating to Pelagianism, and those on the Trinity; they 
are left out because this series contains the larger polemical and expository 
treatise of Augustine on these topics. Other omitted letters are exegetical or 
doctrinal tracts, or contain only ‘‘ miscellaneous” matter. The selection 
made is certainly sufficient for any ordinary student. They are chiefly on 
doctrinal subjects, and present the views of the great Father of the Western 
Church ina more familiar form than his elaborate treatises. The trans- 
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lation seems to be carefully executed. We hope the enterprise of the Messrs. 
Clark will be cordially encouraged in this country. Scribner, Welford & 
Armstrong import a special edition for America, at the low price of three dol- 
lars a volume. 


The American Tract Society, New York, has issued a new and revised edi- 
tion of Blending Lights, by the REV. WM. FRASER, D.D._ It is on the Re- 
lations of Natural Science, Archeology, and History, to the Bible. We have 
already cordially recommended this work. The present edition was revised 
by the author for this Society, and is published by special arrangement with 
it. We bespeak for it awide circulation, particularly among our young 
men, to whose use it is specially adapted. 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis, Containing the Description of the 
Creation, the Fall of Man, the Deluge, the Tower of Babel, the Times of 
the Patriarchsand Nimrod, Babylonian Fables and Legends of the Gods, 
Srom the Cuneiform Inscriptions. By GEORGE SMITH, of the Department 
of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. With illustrations. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 1876. This superb volume, as to the style in 
which it is issued, is a fit vehicle for its contents, which consist of Mr. Smith’s 
account of the results of two visits made by him to the se.ts of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, brought to the attention of Oriental and Biblical scholars, years 
ago, by Layard and others. They show that the great events of creation and 
history recorded in Genesis had become recognized in confused and errone- 
ous forms in the traditions of surrounding idolatrous nations. ‘The engrav- 
ings, as wellas the text of the volume, are of high value. Mr. Smith does 
not yet feel prepared to unfold the bearings of these discoveries on the Gen- 
esis of Scripture. The nature of the traditions may be seen from an ex- 
ample presented in the following account of the tower of Babel : 


** On the Tower of Babel—{p. 48). They say that the first inhabitants 
of the earth, glorying in their own strength and size, and despising the gods, 
undertook to raise a tower whose top should reach the sky, in the place in 
which Babylon now stands; but when it approached the heavens the winds 
assisted the gods, and overthrew the work upon its contrivers, and its ruins 
are said to be still at Babylon; and the gods introduced a diversity of 
tongues among men, who, till that time, had all spoken the same language; 
and a war arose between Cronos and Titan. The place in which they built 
the tower is now called Babylon, on account of the confusion of tongues, for 
confusion is by the Hebrews called Babel.” 


The Clarks of Edinburgh, and Scribner, Welford & Armstrong of New 
York, have brought out, at the price of $2.00, an edition, for American use, of 
the Principles of New Testament Quotation, Established and Applied to 
Biblizal Science, by the Rev. JAMES ScotTT, M.A., B.D., which is an im- 
portant contribution to the subject with which it deals. Few students of the 
Bible will undervalue the importance of adequate helps to the right under- 
standing and just estimate of the quotations made by our Lord and the in- 
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spired writers in the New Testament, from the Old, whether made verbatim 
et literatim, for substance of language or meaning, or in the way of refer- 
ence, allusion, or illustration, more or less remote. Mr. Scott has done his 
work very ably, not only as he has given an exhaustive analysis of all the pas- 
sages in question, but as ue has brought to it the insight of the genuine 
scholar, exegete, and theologian. 

He specifies five forms of quotation: 1. Literal; 2. Substantial; 3. Ana- 
lytic: in which, the passage quoted from, having been analyzed into its 
elements, a part suited to the writer’s purpose only is taken; 4. Synthetic: 
where, after analysis of two or more passages in the Old -Testament, parts 
from each are so combined in quotation as best to accomplish the writer’s 
aim; 5. Idealistic: in which the idea of the original is seized, and reproduced 
in a garb or phrase so new that it does not rank with the second class above 
noted, in which the idea is presented substantially, though not word for word, 
in the language of the original. 

Passing from the forms to the principles of quotation which must control 
the interpretation and explanation of it, he mentions: 1. The psychological, 
or that of ascertaining the mind and thought of the writers quoting and 
quoted from, which is fundamental in all right exegesis; 2. The grammati- 
cal and philological, which is also essential to ascertaining what an author 
both says and means to say; 3. The synthetic or unitive principles of inter- 
pretation. ‘‘It is synthetic, because it gives the combined sense of several 
passages; and unitive, because it tends to that unity which is the end of all . 
philosophy and of alltheology. It is based on two things, the progressive 
development of the revelation and the unity of the economies. These gen- 
eral principles of revelation underlie a!l principles of revelaticn, and especi- 
ally the synthetic and prophetic ” (p. 37); 4. The analogical principle. Un- 
der this head, the author ably discusses the value of analogy as a source of 
proof and disproof in religion, natural and revealed. While not alone ab- 
solutely conclusive, yet it is essential to the due estimate of other evidence, and 
the proper undcrstanding of Scripture, as a whole and in its parts, that it be 
viewed according to the analogy or proportion of faith ; this, too, with respect 
to facts, principles, and doctrines. 

After exhausting the New Testament quotations from the Old, the author 
proceeds to analyze, after the same manner, the patristic quotations from both, 
and ends with a powerful application.of the whole, both apologetic and 
doctrinal. He derives from it a very cogent argument for the inspiration, 
the integrity of the canon, the unity of the Old and New Testament Scrip- 
tures as a piogressive unfolding of one and the same living truth of doctrine, 
divinely inspired as to matter and form, so a complete and infallible guide as 
to faith, life, and morals. Ina word: “ All scripture is, §eo7vev6ros, given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness, that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” (2 Tim. 16-17.) 


From those houses to which we are indebted for so much of our more val- 
uable Biblical literature, the Clarks, of Edinburgh, and Scribner, Welford & 
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Armstrong, New York, we receive, at $4.50, 4 Chronological and Geo- 
graphical Introduction to the Life of Christ, by CH. Ep. CASPARI, transla- 
ted from the original German as revised by the author, and with additional 
notes by thc translator, MAURICE J. EvANs, B.A. A map of the scene of 
our Lord’s labors, and a plan of Jerusalem, are also added. The volume does 
not look into the supernatural aspects of the gospels or of the life of our Lord, 
but only analyzes them as external and historical narratives, and compares 
them with each other, and with other authentic evidence, for the purpose of 
testing their consistency with each other, and with other historical testimony. 
The results are highly satisfactory and important, and go to establish the 
truth of the evangelical narratives aside of all questions as to their inspiration. 
The peculiar scope and aim of the work are best shown in the following 
statement of the author himself, in his preface (p. 6): 

‘*¢Tt might perhaps appear strange that, in studies like Biblical geography 
and chronology, which have been so abundantly treated of, and from so many 
points of view, there should yet remain important discoveries to be gleaned, 
but the enigma is solved when it is considered that the exegetes have seldom 
drawn their chronology and geography—regarded by them as subordinate 
questions—from the sources themselves, but have received them at second or 
third hand; that, on the other hand, professional geographers and chro- 
nologists, even the masters among them, are no exegetes, but are often misled 
by inaccurate translations of the gospels. This evil I have earnestly striven 
to avoid, inasmuch as in all the sources | have had recourse to the original 
text, and that, in addition to the sources of which my predecessors have availed 
themselves, I have ransacked the books of Jewish tradition, hitherto, to the 
great loss of the cause, too much neglected.” 

From the same houses and at the same price we receive the second vol- 
ume of Delitzsch’s Biblical Commentary on the Proverbs of Solomon. The 
first appeared some time ago, and was brought to the attention of our 
readers. Those who have the first volume, will not be satisfied without the 
second. Both alike bring to the exposition of this book the scholarship, 
learning, and sound exegetical insight which have given the author so high 
a rank in the estimation of Biblical students and exegetes. 


The same houses also publish, for the use of Biblical students, 4 Commezt- 
tary on the Gospelof St. Luke, by F. GODET, Doctor and Professor of The- 
ology, Neuchatel, in two volumes, at $6.00. The first translated by E. W. 
Shalders, the second by M. D. Cusin, from the second French edition, 
which was called for within a year after the publication of the first. It suc- 
ceeds a commentary on John’s Gospel by the author, as being best adapted 
to exhibit the relation between the latter and the three former gospels. It is 
clear, fresh, learned, and evangelical, and very successful in bringing out 
the meaning of the writer. It is especially thorough and searching in its ex- 
posures of the assaults of recent rationalism upon the evangelistic record, 
particularly those coming from Renan, Strauss, Baur, and the whole Tii- 
bingen school. Also, at $3.00 each, two additional volumes of Meyers’ Covi- 
mentaries on the New Testament, one being the second on John’s Gos- 
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pel, edited and revised by THOS. CROMBIE, the second being a Critical and 
Exegetical Hand-book to the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, trans- 
lated from the fourth edition of the German, by WILLIAM P. DICKSON, 
D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. We find these 
marked by the same judgment, candor, learning, and orthodoxy, which we 
have noted in the previous volumes brought to the notice of our readers. 


Bible Lands: their Modern Customs and Manners, illustrative of Scrip- 
ture. By the REV. HENRY VAN-LENNEP, D.D. With maps (one physi- 
cal and one ethnological), and wood-cut illustrations. New York: Harper 
& Brus. The Harpers have published several valuable works on the Holy 
Land, but the subject is one of inexhaustible interest. There is a fascina- 
tion about it, due not only to its unique and incomparable history, but also 
to its peculiar physical characteristics, its comparative unchangeableness, its 
very contrast with the whole of occidental civilization. It is in the sharpest 
contrast with American civilization; and this is one of the reasons why 
Americans feel the spell more, perhaps, than most other travelers. Yet 
they do not visit it as foreigners; it is rather like going to the old home of 
which so much has been heard from one’s earliest years. Some of the very 
best books upon it have been written by our scholars, who have sojourned 
there, and Dr. Van Lennep, in this new work, admirably brought out by 
the publishers, has added another most valuable and engrossing volume to 
the Palestine library. It will take its place by the side of Dr. Thompson’s 
The Land and the Book, not in the way of rivalry, but by adding new ob- 
servations and illustrations, the fruit of a life-long experience by one who 
grew up amid those sacred scenes, and spoke the language of the land. 
The style is simple and perspicuous; the descriptions are animated, minute, 
and graphic; the whole arrangement of the work is simple and clear. With 
no parade of learning, it rests upon minute and careful observations. It is 
so written, that all may read it to their satisfaction and profit. The illustra- 
tion of scriptural passages and allusions is made prominent on almost every 
page, and a new sense of the reality of Scripture history is impressed upon 
the mind of the reader. 

The first part of the work is devoted to the ‘Customs which have their 
origin in the Physical Features of Bible Lancs;” the second, to ‘‘ Customs 
which have a Historical Origin.” Both are traced out in detail, with perti- 
nent illustrations and descriptions. In the case of those lands, the present 
explains the past more than is possible in any Western nation, for there the 
past lives in the present. The races, the men and women, the habits of do- 
mestic and social life, the buildings, the arts, as now existing, carry us back 
to ancient times. In an Appendix there is a good selection of Oriental 
Proverbs. There is a full index of Scripture Texts, and one of Subjects. 
The illustrations are profuse and well executed. In the writing of names, 
Dr. Van Lennep does not depart as much as some other writers do from 
the prevailing usage. He writes Mohammed, instead of Mahomet ; Bedawy 
(plural, Bedawin), for Bedouin—the religion of Mohammed is not called Mo- 
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hammedanism, but /s/am, its universal name in the East (not ‘‘/s/amism,” 
nor ‘‘ the ve/igion of Islam”); and the followers of Mohammed are called, 
as ‘‘ they call themselves, AZus/ims (not Mussulmans, for the plural of Mus- 
lim is Muslimin).” 


Notes Explanatory and Practical upon the International Sunday-School 
Lessons for the year 1871. By REV. Rurus W. CLARK, D.D. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. This extensive international scheme is bearing excellent 
fruit in the way of popular commentaries, among which Dr. Clark’s book 
takes good rank. 


Bible Word-Book. A Glossary of Scripture Terms which have changed 
their Popular Meaning, or are no longer in General Use. By WM. Swin- 
TON. Edited by PRor. T. J. Conant, D.D. New York: Harper & Bros, 
The title sufficiently explains the scope of this little book, which is very well 
got up. The scriptural usage is exemplified by apt quotations from other 
sources. It is so convenient to have at hand, that the wonder is it was never 
done before. 


Truths for the People ; or, Several Points in Theology, plainly stated for 
Beginners. By Wm. S. PLUMER, D.D. American Tract Society. Dr. 
Plumer’s instructions on some cardinal points of doctrine are here given ina 
plain and direct style, suited to popular apprehension, and enforced by 
scriptural testimony. His work is particularly adapted for the guidance and 
instruction of young converts. 


Geschichte Fesu. Nach akademischen Vorlesungen von DR. KARI HASE, 
Leipzig, 1876. s. 612. The course of lectures which forms the basis of this 
History of Fesus, by the veteran and skillfnl church historian of Jena, was 
first delivered over fifty years ago in Tubingen (the winter of 1824-5), when, 
as yet, there was no “‘ scientific life of Jesus,” and some arrangements for pub- 
lication were even then begun with the bookseller, Von Cotta. But easily be- 
coming convinced that such a work required longer study, Dr. Hase published 
a small manual, 1829 (which wastranslated by J. F. Clarke, Boston, 1860), 
and meanwhile continued to read his lectures every three years, following the 
course of criticism called eut by the works of Strauss, Baur, and others, 
and making the Life of Jesus the ‘‘ portal” to his course on the general his- 
tory of the church. The whole has now been worked over into a somewhat 
different form, though retaining the best characteristics of a free course of lec- 
tures in distinction from a formal treatise. Dr. Hase has the art of combining 
a *‘ scientific” method with an animated exposition, so that he is neither too 
abstract nor too popular. His standpoint is that of free and thorough criti- 
cism, while he rejects the speculative theories, and avoids the most de- 
Structive results of the pantheistic developments, which mark the works < f the 
later Tiibingen school. He is in a somewhat difficult position, for he believes 
in Christ and in a divine revelation in history, while he evaporates most of the 
marvellous and supernatural incidents of the gospel history. And yet he con- 
fesses, that ‘‘ the old historical Christ will still, as of old, pour out his blessing 
upon the race without being dissolved into a myth like the Olympian Zeus, or 
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trembling before the modern Titans.” ‘* The doubts that remain do not lay 
hold of the heart; they are, so to say, the doubts of scientific curiosity;” and, 
he who once quieted the scruples of Thomas, and let him put his hands 
into his wounds, “‘ will silence our last doubts, when, by following him in life 
we are led upward at last to himself.”’ 

The history of Jesus is laid out on a natural and comprehensive plan. All 
the parts and relations of the subject are brought into review. The different 
schools are fairly represented and acutely criticised. Substantial truth is 
found in the gospel narratives in spite of all the adverse criticisms. There is 
a full account of the apocryphal gospels and acts, as well as of all the ancient 
traditions about Jesus. In the by-paths of investigation Dr. Hase is always 
at home, and his effort is rather to harmonize differences and difficulties 
than to press them to negative results. His work is perhaps chiefly valuable 
in the way of summing up, in a concise and pregnant form, the present state 


of inquiry and controversy upon the momentous and central theme of which 
he treats. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

History of Philosophy, from Thales to the Present Time. By DR. FRIED- 
RICH UEBERWEG. Translated by Professor GEO. S. Morris, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. With Additions by PRESIDENT PORTER, and PRoF. V. 
BEITA. 2 vols., 8vo. Being Vols. I. and II. of the Theological and Philo- 
sophical Library, edited by Drs. H. B. Smith and P. Schaff; published by 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. To meet the demand for the use 
of this History of Philosophy as a text-book in colleges, it is now issued at 
the low rate of five dollars for the two volumes. It is undoubtedly the best 
text-book of the kind extant. Professor Ulrici, of Halle, in a notice of this 
translation in his Philosophical Fournal, says, that Ueberweg’s History is 
distinguished for its conciseness, its clear arrangement, the objectivity of its 
criticism, and the great fulness and exactness of its bibliography. Some 
defects in the original, he adds, have been well supplied by the American, 
translator; while the additions made by President Porter and Professor 
Botta (whom Ulrici reports as ‘‘lately deceased, as a Professor in Turin”) 
supply a desideratum in respect to English, American, and Italian philo- 
sophical literature. Such high praise is deserved. Nore who need a his- 
tory ot philosophy can well afford to be without Ueberweg. At the present 
low price, a large demand is to be anticipated. Though it is not all needed 
for instruction, yet no real student can be content with a meagre and super- 


ficial outline in the place of it. The parts not needed in the class-rcom are 
necessary in the study. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Manual of Universal Church History. By Rtv. DR. JOHN ALZOG. 
Prof. of Theology, Freiburg. Translated from the ninth German edition, by 
F. J. Paniscu, D.D., President of Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, and Rev. 
Thomas S. Byrne, Professor in the same. Vol. I]. The Middle Ages. 
With chronological tables and a map. pp. 1,096. Cincinnati, O. Robert 
Clarke & Co., Publishers. Dr. Alzog’s Text Book is undoubtedly the best 
Roman Catholic Manual of Church History in German. 


It supersedes 
24 
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Ritter’s. Dollinger’s projected work may never be completed, and would no 
longer be Roman Catholic. The ninth edition of Alzog, 1872, was much 
. enlarged. This American reproduction is not only an excellent translation ; 
it also contains valuable additions, ‘‘relating chiefly to count:ies where the 
English language is spoken ; and in some sections—as, for instance, in that 
treating of the British Isles”—the original text is used ‘‘only as an out- 
line.” This work is, of course, Roman Catholic; it has ‘‘ the sanction of the 
proper ecclesiastical authorities.” None the less may it be of use to those 
who are not Roman Catholics. In many important respects it supplements 
Protestant histories. Dr. Alzog is a learned, conscientous, and able writer. 
He condemns the forged Decretals; he does not deny the blots upon the 
personal character of many of the Popes, nor palliate the corruptions of the 
Papal Court in several dark periods of its annals. Of course he magnifies 
his own church; he is a believer in the Pope and his Infallibility. He cannot 
well be just to Wickliffe and John Huss, and he defends the betrayal of Huss 
py the Emperor Sigismund. He relies upon ‘fa divine instinct in the 
Church” in the case of these ‘‘sectaries and heretics.” But he is a scholar 
of high attainments, and few manuals are so complete and well-arranged. 
The book is brought out in a substantial and handsome style. We hope, 
that the publication of the third and last volume may not be long delayed. 


Autobiography of Thomas Guthrie, D.D., and Memoirs, by his Sons, 
. Rev. Davip K. GUTHRIE and CHAS. J. GUTHRIE, M.A.¢« 2 vols. R. 
Carter & Brothers. With a portrait. This captivating biography has 
already been noticed in our REVIEW. It is now issued in a new and comely 
edition. It has taken its place as one of our best standard biographies. 
Dr. Guthrie was in person, as well as in heart and mind, a noble specimen 
of a great Christian preacher. He was not merely a pulpit orator, but he 
was also a Christian warrior, doing battle for Christ and his Church, never 
daunted and never disheartened. In the times that tried the Kirk of Scot- 
land, he was ever foremost in advocating the rights and liberties of the 
church. And he touched and swayed the popular heart as did few men of 
his generation. His biography is elevating and ennobling. 


Life and Labors of Duncan Matheson, the Scottish Evangelist. By the 
REV. JOHN MACPHERSON. New York: R. Carter & Bros. A fitting me- 
morial of the life of an earnest and devout Christian worker, who was instru- 
mental in the conversion of many souls, not only at home in Scotland, but 
also in the Crimea, in “the diocese of open-air,” as well as in buildings 
dedicated to worship. It will be a help and stimulus to many engaged in 
the same labors. . : 


Forty Years in the Turkish Empire; or, Memoirs of Rev. William 
Goodell, D.D., \ate Missionary at Constantinople. By his son-in-law, E. D, 
G. Primg, D.D. New York: Carter & Brothers. This Memoir is con- 
ceived and executed in the best style. Dr. Goodell was a man of rare quali- 
ties—of a rare combination of qualities for just the work to which Providence 
called him. He is identified with the whole story of Protestant Missions to 
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we 


Constantinople; and fully deserved the tribute paid by the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury to the American missionaries in Turkey, that they are ‘fa marvellous 
combination of common sense and piety,” and that ‘‘they have done more 
toward upholding the truth and spreading the Gospel of Christ in the East, 
than any other body of men in this or in any other age.” Though Dr. 
“Goodell kept no diary, yet his characteristic letters, written during his forty 
years residence in Turkey, and other papers, furnished abundant materials, 
so that the chief difficulty was in the selection of just enough, and the best. 
This has been admirably accomplished by Dr. Prime. The traits of Dr. 
Goodell’s character come out rather incidentally, than by formal descriptions 
or elaborate panegyrics. We reccive a living impression of an earnest, wise, 
devoted, persevering Christian Missionary—faithful day by day, yet also 
ready for any crisis—a strong character, tempered by an affectionate dispo- 
sition, and elevated by divine grace—simple, and yet-shrewd—witty as well 
as wise—unconscious of itself, while influencing ail around. The book, too, 
gives graphic illustrations of life in the East—of all the domestic incidents of 
a missionary career. For the history of the Turkish Empire during these 
eventful years, it furnishes important and valuable data and documents. It 
will take its rank among our best missionary biographies, and ought espec- 
ially to be in the hands of all our students. 

The Presbyterian Board has published two works, appropriate to the 
Centennial year. Presbyterians, and the Revolution, by the Rev. W. P. 
BREED, D.D., 12mo., pp. 205, gives interesting historical sketches of the 
services which Presbyterians rendered to the country, in connection with our 
revolutionary history. They contributed largely to the preparations for 
Independence, to the success of the war, and to the shaping of our repub- 
lican government. In the latter respect their influence was very great, 
Presbyterianism itself is, as Dr. Breed justly shows, 4 Representative Repub- 
lican Form of Government. Much still remains to be gathered and written 
on this point. The ‘‘ Westmoreland County Resolutions,” and the famous 
“Mecklenburg Declaration,” are described in the fifth and sixth chapters. 
The ‘final action of the Presbyterian Church,” in chapter eight, shows the 
true spirit of our fathers, and that they were very far from holding to some 
recent theories about the indifference of the church to all state affairs. The 
inspiring record of Dr. Witherspoon is fitly commemorated. Dr. Breed’s 
useful volume should have a wide circulation. The other volume is am His- 
torical Sketch of the Synod of Philadelphia, by Rev. R. M. PATTERSON, 
of Philadelphia; with Biographical Sketches of Distinguished Members of 
the Synod of Philadelphia, by Rev. RoBERT Davipson, D.D. 12mo, pp. 
128. A carefully prepared yet concise work. There should be similar 
volumes for all our Synods, in due celebration of our Centennial. We trust 
that our Historical Society, under its efficient Secretary, Dr. Craighead, 
may be encouraged in its present effort to-bring about this result. 


Whillet & Shepperson, Richmond, Va., publish the Life of Yames 
Henly Thornwell, D.D., LL.D. » President of South Carolina College, and 
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Professor in Columbia Theological Seminary, of which we had prepared a 
notice so extended, that at the last moment, we find ourselves without space 
for it in this number. Meanwhile, we will say that it is exceedingly rich, 
interesting, and instructive, whether we regard the distinguished subject, or 
author of it, its matter or its style. Both rank as representative exponents 
of Southern ideas in ethics and politics, also in religion as respects the 
Presbyterian Church South. We hope the volume will have a wide circula- 
tion, not only on account of its great merits as a biography, but even on ac- 
count of those parts of it which are antagonistic to our own views. It 
reveals the Southern mind and heart in an authentic way. It is only as we 
understand this, that we can deal properly with questions relating to the 
South—social, political, and ecclesiastical. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Norse Mythology ; or, the Religion of our Forefathers. Containing all 
the Myths of the Eddas, systematized and interpreted, with an Introduction, 
Vocabulary, and Index. By R. B. ANDERSON, A.M., Prof. of the Scandi- 
navian Languages in the University of Wisconsin. Second edition. Chi- 
cago: S.C. Griggs & Co. Professor Anderson is an enthusiastic as well 
as an able scholar; and he imparts his enthusiasm to his readers. His vol- 
ume is deeply interesting as well as in a high degree instructive. No such 
account of the old Scandinavian Mythology has hitherto been given in the 
English language. It is tutl, and elucidates the subject in all points of view. 
It contains abundant illustrations in literal and poetic translations from the 
Eddas and Sagas. Some of the admirable versions by Mr. Longfellow, to 
whom the work is Cedicated, are incorporated by permission. Professor 
Anderson’s interpretations of the myths throw new light on them, and are 
valuable additions (as is the whole work) to the history of religion and of 
literature. The author is anything but a ‘‘ Roman; ” he looks for the time 
‘when Greek, and Anglo-Saxon, and Old Norse, and Gothic, and German, 
will shake hands over the bloody chasm of Roman Vandalism!” The Norse 
Mythology is treated in detail under the heads of ‘‘ the Creation and Preser- 
vation of the World;” ‘‘the Life and Exploits of the Gods; and Ragnarok 
and Regeneration.” A full Vocabulary and Index shows that Professor An- 
derson knows how to make a scholarly book. It is brought out in the best 
style by Griggs & Co., of Chicago. It deserves to be welcomed, not only as 
most creditable to American scholarship, but also as an indication of the 
literary enterprise which is surely growing up in our North-Western States. 


Douglass Series of Christian Greek and Latin Writers. For Use in 
Schools and Colleges. Vols. I., If., III. Edited by F. A. Marcu, LL.D., 
Professor of Comparative Philology in Lafayette College, Pa. New York: 
Harper & Bros. The first volume is a collection of Latin Hymns, selected 
and edited with the best judgment, by Professor March, with Notes and 
Biographical Sketches. The second volume comprises five books of the 
Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, with an Introduction by Dr. Ballard, and 
Notes by Prof. Owen, both of Lafayette College. The third volume, edited 
by Dr. March, is of special value tor the purposes of this Series, containing 
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the famous Plea for Christians, by Athenagoras, the Athenian scholar and 
philosopher, and his clear and logical treatise on the Resurrection of the 
Dead. His Greek is the best of his times; his arguments are manly and 
well put ; his style is elevated and forcible. It is also remarkably well edited. 
The Notes, by Prof. Owen, are suited to the class-room. It would be a good 
thing to have such a book studied in all our colleges and higher schools. 
The college curriculum may as well be enlarged in this direction, as in 
conchology and entomology. The plan of the series is a commendable one 
and it will make its way. 

Alwyn; a Romance of Study. By JAMES C. MOFFAT. A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. We take pleasure in calling attention to this little volume, re- 
cently published by A. D. F. Randolph. Those who have read Song and 
Scenery: or, a Summer Ramble in Scotland, and have seen how much the 
writer’s mind is imbued with the spirit of poctry, will not be surprised that he 
has adopted its distinctive form. The poem is divided into seven cantos, in 
the first of which the youth, Alwyn, brought up amid the woods and hills, 
revels in the charms of pastoral life, and is continually deriving lessons from 
animate and inanimate nature, rejoicing to give play to his imagination, until 
he finds himself questioning causes. Then his rest isbroken. The succeed- 
ing cantos describe his earnest search for truth. Literature, ancient and 
modern, philosophy, deism, fatalism, all are investigated and argued, but his 
reasoning brings him no satisfaction. Even practical life is tried, but he is 
in darkness still. In early life he had smiled at the simplicity of his rustic 
friend, Norman, who believed and was happy. Long years have passed since 
then, and Alwyn, prospered in temporal things, after study and travel, finds 
himself again in his native land. In a lonely walk he finds the friend of his 
youth, afflicted and in abject poverty, yet believing still, Alwyn wonders, 
but devotes himself to relieving his necessities, and finding others who need 
help he assists them. In simple deeds of charity he experiences a joy he 
never knew before, and this joy comes from the faith that his labors are not 
in vain. In doing good to others, he is led to study the life and character ot 
Him who ‘‘ came not to be ministered unto, but to minister,” and learned to 
trust and love Him. Reason’s arguments are not answered, but they flee 
away, because supplanted by the stronger principle of faith, 

Robert Carter & Brothers are bringing out new editions of several of 
their well-known works, and new volumes by some of their favorite authors. 
Their books are uniformly selected with the greatest care and judgment. 
We have received copies of the ‘‘thirty-second thousand” of HUGH MIL- 
LER’S Testimony of the Rocks, and of the ‘‘ twenty-second thousand” of his 
Foot-Prints of the Creator. The latter has a Memoir of the Author, by 
Louis Agassiz. By the Author of the lide, Wide World, there are two 
volumes, The Rapids of Niagara and Bread and Oranges, both of them 
characteristic works, illustrating the qualities which have given her such a 
wide popularity and so enviable an influence for good. Nurses for the 
Needy; or, Bible-Women Nurses in the Houses of the London Poor, by 
L. N. R., author of ‘‘ The Book and its Story,” is a familiar record of devo- 
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ted service among the poor, which may guide and cheer cthers in these 
pious labors. Zhe Story of the Apostles, by the well-known author of 
** Peep of Day,” is a simple and pertinent explanation of 7%e Acts, for chil- 
dren, well illustrated. There are also beautiful editions of Dr. J. R. Mac- 
DUFF’S The Gates of Praise, and in one volume of his three works, Zhe 
Mind and Words of Fesus, the Faithful Promiser, and Morning and 
Night Watches. 
WORKS ON THE CURRENCY QUESTION, 

D. Appleton & Company publish Currency and Banking, by BONAMY 
PRICE, Professor of Political Economy in Oxford University, who visited this 
country some time ago, and gave several public addresses on these subjects, 
particularly as related to the commercial crisis of 1873, its causes and effects. 
Similar views are more fully set forth in this volume, with more copious appli- 
cation and illustrations in relation to the Bank of England, and the other 
monetary institutions and developments in Great Britain. In substance, and 
aside of special application to later commercial phenomena, here and abroad, 
they reiterate the views advanced in his lectures on the principles of currency, 
delivered in Oxford, and published in 1869. 


On this particular branch of economics Prof. Price has no superior, and 
the more carefully he is studied, the more fully will this be seen, ahd the 
more clearly will all who have any responsibility in determining practical meas- 
ures in regard to money, banking, and currency, understand their duty. 

He shows, very conclusively, what ought to be evident to all without such 
demonstration, that commercial crises, whatever may be the occasions, inci- 
dents, or sequences, arise from a destruction which exceeds the production of 
wealth; sometimes from providential visitations, oftener from unproductive 
consumption and expenditure in speculative enterprises, or extravagant 
living—frequently in all combined. So our late panic was due, in different 
degrees, to the inherited waste of an exhausting war, the great fires of Port- 
land, Chicago, and Boston, the immense outlays in premature and unpro- 
ductive railways, and other public improvements, and, probably, more than 
all, to that extravagance of living which infested all classes of society. What 
was thus spent is gone; and is not on hand to pay the debts contracted for 
it. We have been feeling our way for three years to find on whom this 
gigantic loss shall fall. New bankruptcies every week are at once revealing 
the secret, and telling us the end is not yet, and that we shall only reach it 
when, by industry and its savings, we shall have replaced the wealth that 
has been lost. 

In regard to our present inconvertible currency, Prof. Price strenously as- 
serts the principles we have constantly maintained. The objection to resump- 
tion of the coin standard, that it will increase the burdens of the debtor class, 
he rightly holds to be greatly over-rated. But, at the worst, it should be no 
bar to resumptiun. Every change of legislation, demanded by the public 
honor and welfare, operates to the immediate prejudice of some class. This 
is true of all changes in taxes and imports, indeed, all public improvements. 
We never should have had a canal, railway, bankrupt law, or even gas and 
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water in cities, if such an objections were admitted to be valid. Besides, the 
ereditor class, including the widows and orphans, the aged and infirm have 
already suffered their losses in the inroads which the legal tender act made 
upon the pittance accumulated for their support. 

But we take occasion here to say, that even Prof. Price and other advocates 
of resumption, seem to us to over-rate the amount of contraction which must 
precede specie payments, when they say that the excess of present currency 
is measured by the premium on gold, and that it must, therefore, ke con- 
tracted in this ratio. Wedoubt it. We think the gold premium represents, 
in part, the discount on our currency, arising from the uncertainty as to its 
redemption, or time of redemption. We believe that, without any contrac- 
tion, were it fully and universally believed that our paper dollar would be 
equal to gold as early as the year 1879, the gold premium would at once be- 
gin to go down. 

Hon. E. G. Spaulding, of Buffalo, N. Y., Chairman of the Sub-Commit- 
tee of Congress which framed and urged the adoption of the legal-tender 
act, in which originated our present inconvertible currency, has published 
a very useful volume, entitled Financial History of the War. It is replete 
with valuable information for all who may have any responsibility for the 
future legislation of Congress on the currency. He vindicates, as we think, 
unanswerably, the necessity of the legal-tender act when it was passed. 
And, in our judgment, he shows no less conclusively, that the financial neces- 
sity out of which the legal-tender act arose, and the difficulties to which it 
led, were greatly aggravated by one great blunder of the financial secretary 
which preceded it, and another which followed it. The first of these was the 
act of Mr. Chase, in insisting that the great $150,000,000 loan, made by the 
banks of the country to the government after the Bull Run disaster, should 
be drawn from them in coin, in conformity to old sub-treasury traditions, 
instead of taking it in the usual form of bills, drafts, and notes, and such 
small portions of coin as might prove necessary, according to the customs of 
all nations, in which credit forms a large part of the machinery of business. 
The effect of this was needlessly to break not only the banks, but the national 
treasury itself, which could not, in the nature of things, be stronger than the 
sources of its supplies. This made the legal-tender act a necessity. But for 
this the war could have been prosecuted much longer, perhaps to the end, 
upon the simple treasury notes of the government, made fundable into its 
gold loans, without this legal tender element. 

The next blunder was near the close of the war, depriving these legal-ten 
ders of the fundable quality, which was originally given them, and certified 
upon the back of each. Had this been continued, even at a reduced rate of 
interest, as good faith required, the whole currency question would have 
taken care of itself. The necessary contraction would have gone on spontane- 
ously, and they would long since have reached the coin standard. A similar 
act now making them convertible into a four, or four and a half per cent. 
stock, gold bond of long standing, and free of taxation, if only gradual in its 
operation, would soon solve the whole question of return to a coin standard, 
by making it a reality. 
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Two addresses on Money and the National Finances, by the Hon. Wm. 
D. Kelley, M.C., one delivered in Congress, the other before the citizens of 
Philadelphia, are before us. They aim to prove that a currency of coin, or 
convertible into coin, is a national curse, and an inconvertible paper currency 
one of the greatest of national blessings. Their pet scheme is an irredeem- 
able paper currency, interconvertible, dollar for dollar, with a 3.65 govern- 
ment bond, payable, principal and interest, in such irredeemable paper, thus 
supporting one engraved sheet upon another, bubble upon bubble, and the 
whole upon nothing. It would require one whole number of this REVIEW to 
to unravel the ad captandum fallacies which crowd every page of these pam- 
phlets. ‘They are all branches of the one fundamental fallacy, that promises 
to pay dollars, which are not designed to be kept, are as good as, or better, 
than dollars. But it can hardly be needful to argue against one who 
denounces the law requiring the collection of customs and the payment of the 
national bonds, in gold, as a ‘‘ crime perpetrated by the Senate of the United 
States, or blunder worse than a crime!” There is no common plane on 
which we can reason with such. 





Art. VIII.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 
GERMANY. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1876, Part 11. W. Grimm examines the 
question of the nationality of the Galatians of Asia Minor, contending ably for their 
Celtic origin, contesting incidentally the views of Renan and Hlausrath. Pastor 
Hermann Ohl, on the Justification of the Three Traditional Questions in Infant Bap- 
tism (as in the Lutheran form), takes the ground that they cannot strictly be defended 
as addressed to the child, Pastor C, J. Nisgen presents a clear view of the Plan of 
the Gospel of Luke. Ménckeberg defends the genuineness of Luther’s famous 
words at Worms, “ Here I stand,” ‘etc. Dr. Alois gives an interesting account of 
an autograph of Melanchthon’s Loci Communes, in the German language, which is 
found in the imperial library of Olmiitz. The longest article is a review, by Diaconus 
H. Schmidt, of Stuttgart, of the last vol. of Ritschl’s Doctrine of Justification; its 
great ability and theological learning are fully recognized, also its unsatisfactory 
theory and conclusions. W. Hermann contributes a long notice of Superintendent 
Rocholl’s (of Gottingen) recent work on the * Real Presence,” meaning by that the 
mode of Christ’s presence with and in his disciples. It is an attempt to construe the 
Lutheran theory of the ubiquity of Christ by the metaphysics of space and time—a 
somewhat difficult process, with the results of which the reviewer does not seem to 
be satisfied. 

Fahrbiicher f. deutsche Theologie. IV. 1875. 1. Kern, God and the World ;. 
or, Spirit and Matter; a contribution to the metaphysics. of theism. 2. Wetzel, 
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the Time of the Creation of the World. 3. Witz, Stephen and his Defense; 
a new exegetical attempt. 4. Wellhausen, the Chronology of the Book of Kings, 
subsequent to the division of the kingdom. 5. Weizsicker, David Friedrich Strauss 
and the ecclesiastical proceedings in Wiirtemberg about him. 6. Wagenmann, St. 
Anno, a German Imperial Chancellor eight hundred years ago. In the second article 
Dr. Wetzel states the different theories as to the time of creation, thus: (1) God 
creates when and where he will, arbitrarily; (2) Time does not exist for God, it be- 
gins with the world; (3) Creation is eternal; (4) ‘The plan is eternal, but God de- 
termines to effect it at a given time; (5) The creation of the present world is not 
eternal, but there has been an eternal series of worlds, The author decides for 
the fourth, with the addition, that the reason why God did not create before was, 
that he would show that he could do without the world. Some of the above theories 
run into one another. The whole question is only one form of the general question, 
of the relation of the infinite to the finite, of the eternal to the temporal—which it is 
very probable we do not fully understand. The fifth article on Strauss contains all 
the documents in relation to the censure passed upon him at Tiibingen, after the 
publication of his Life of Jesus. The letters of Strauss aré given in full. 

Fahrbiicher fur Protestantische Theologie. 1875. 4 Parts, 1876. First Part. 
This quarterly Year-Book of Protestant Theology, edited by the Jena professors, 
Hase, Lipsius, Pfleiderer, and Schrader, was begun last year, and takes its place 
worthily by the side of its competitors. It is intended to embrace all departments of 
theology, and to encourage thorough investigations. One feature of it wil) be arti- 
cles devoted to a general sketch of pregress in the different departments of theology, 
Reviews and notices of new books, as a special part, are excluded. The Jena pro- 
fessors are to be aided by competent men from other universities, including Leydenr 
Strasburg, Vienna, etc. Among the most important articles published in 1875, 
were, Holtzmann, Theological Investigations of the Present Time, especially on the 
Philosophy of Religion; Fr. Nitzsch, the Historical Significance of the Illumination- 
Theology (Aufklarungs-theologie), two parts; O. Pfleiderer, the Question about the 
Origin and Development of Religion; E. Schrader, Semitism and Babylonism ; or, the 
Origin of Hebraism; R. A. Lipsius, Schleiermacher’s Orations on Religion, two, 
articles ; Schrader, the Original Sense of Jahveh Zebaoth, as the Name of God, used. 
especially of “the hosts of Israel;” H. Schultz, The Christology of Origen, in con- 
nection with his Theory of the Universe; C. Holsten, the Epistle to the Philippians, 
two long articles, to be followed by another, contending that this epistle is not Paul- 
ine ; C. A, Hase, Bernardino Ochino of Siena, a very interesting sketch of this learned. 
and eloquent General of the Capuchins, who became a Protestant, fled from Italy, 
and led a wandering life in great trials (a full memoir of him, by Karl Benrath, has 
been published in Germany since Dr. Hase’s article was written); Biedermann, an 
Address on Strauss and his theological influence, sympathizing with Strauss’ earlier, 
while disapproving his later, position; O. Pfleiderer, on Herder and Kant; H. 
Holtzmann, a General Review of the latest works of New Testament Criticism, etc. 
The first part of this Journal for 1876, has a very interesting sketch of the First 
French Revolution and the Church, by the veteran historian, Dr. C. Hase, of Jena ; 
Pastor August Trumpelmann discusses Darwinism; the Monistic Philosophy of 
Nature, and Christianity—contending against the mechanical explanation of phenom- 
ena—distinguishing between Darwin and Darwinism, and saying that though Darwin 
may recognize God, yet there can be no Godin Darwinism, taken strictly as a merely 
mechanical explanation of the universe. E. Schiirer illustrates the conceptions of the 
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kingdom of heaven from Jewish sources; R. A. Lipsius on Gal. vi: 6-10, says the 
object of Paul here is to enkindle the feeling of a common faith and common work 
in opposition to the party feeling prevailing among the Galatians. 

Leitschrift f. wissenschaftliche Theologie. 1, 1876. The two most interesting 
and ablest articles in this number are on the question, discussed in this number of our 
REVIEW, whether Peter wasin Rome. Dr. E. Zeller, now of Berlin, the well-known 
historian of the Greek Philosophy, argues for the negative (pp. 31-56), while Dr. Hil- 
genfeld, of Jena, the editor of the Zec¢tschrift, contends that, though Peter was never 
bishop of Rome, yet he may have labored there (pp. 56-80). Bothagree in doubting 
the genuineness of the first epistle of Peter, and put it in the second century ; both agree 
that “Babylon ” there means Rome; also, that the legends of Simon began to appear 
there. They also agree that the first epistle of Clement of Rome is a genuine letter 
addressed to the Corinthian Church. In this epistle Hilgenfeld finds the death of 
Peter in Rome already recognized; and this is denied by Zeller. The passage is 
given in the article of our Review aboved named. The other essays in the 
Zeitschrift are, \Loltzmann, the Development of the A‘sthetic Conception of Religion 
(Kant, Jacobi, Fries, De Wette, and others); H. Harnack, Contributions to the 
History of the Marcionite Churches; W. Grimm, the most recent discussions on the 
“Consul Licius,”” named in I Maccabees, xv: 16. 

Zeitschrift f. Philosophie und philosophisthe Kritik, 1875, four parts, making 
vols. 66 and 67 of the series. This journal, edited chiefly by Ulrici, keeps its 
place at the head of purely philosophical periodicals. Dr. A. Dorner, the younger, 
in three articles, examines at length, in an instructive manner, the Principles of 
the Kantian Ethics, in their relations and developments. Prof. Dr. C.Grapengiesser 
concludes, in a third article, his discussion of the subject of Transcendental(d przor?) 
Deduction, with reference to the method and speculations of Kant and Fries. Dr. 
Woltf also concludes a series of learned expositions upon,the Platonic Dialectics, 
the nature of the process and its value in respect to human knowledge. Prof. Dr. 
Teichmiiller, of Dorpat, contributes several inedited letters of Kant and Fichte. 
Prof. Dr. J. H. Lowe investigates the question of the Simultaneousness of Lan- 
guage and Thought. Dr. Fr. Steffens begins a critical inquiry into Aristotle's 
Representation of the Views of Greek Philosophers, from Thales to Plato. Prof. 
Dr. Franz Hoffman under the title, Anti-materialism,criticises the views of Biichner, 
as presented in his work, Aus Natur und Wissenschaft, a collection of various ar- 
ticles devoted to the exposition of materialism. There are also good reviews of 
recent philosophical publications—among others of Flint on the Philosophies of 
History, Bowne on Spencer, and Morris’ Translation of Ueberweg’s History of 
Philosophy, which is highly commended. A full philosophical bibliography is 
given in each volume—embracing the publications of Germany, France, England, 


Holland, and this country, besides the philosophical articles in all the leading re- 
views. 


The /istorisches Taschenbuch, founded by Von Raumer, now edited by W. H. 
Riel, fifth series, fifth year, 1875, has an unusual number of valuable contributions. 
Dr. John Huber gives a sketch of the life and influences of Savonarola, in rela- 
tion to the culture of his times and the revival of letters. H. Tollin brings together 
many facts bearing upon Tolerance in the Period of the Reformation. K. A. Zittel 
contributes a concise and useful sketch on the History of Palzontological In- 
vestigations. One of the best articles is by Friedrich Nippold on Pope Hadrian 
VI, his efforts at reform and the causes of their failure—showing how the papacy 
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wastoo strong for the Pope. Reinhold Rohricht describes the Pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land before the time of the Crusades. He begins with the third century 
and comes down to the eleventh. In an appendix quite a full chronological sum- 
mary of the most noted pilgrims is given by name, running through seven cen- 
turies. 

A new journal devoted to Theological Literature in general ( Theologische Liter- 
aturzeitung), edited by Prof. Dr. Schiirer, and published by J. C. Hinrichs, Leip- 
zig, begins with the current year. It appears every fortnight, sixteen to twenty- 
four pages, 4to, large double columns. It intends to give a critical review of a// 
theological works, not limited to any party or tendency. Each criticism is to bear 
the writer’s name. Besides reviews, each number will contain the current bibli- 
ography, an announcement of the contents of ali theological periodicals, and of the 
reviews in other journals. The price, yearly, is sixteen marks, about four 
dollars. ‘The early number gives good promise for the future. Among the con- 
tributors are Bertheau, Harnack, Kihler. Ed. Pfleiderer, Von Oettingen, D. H. 
Weiss, Weizsiicker, Kamphausen, Gebhardt, Brieger, Brockhaus, Diestel, Fried. 
and Joh. Delitzsch, etc. 

Three well-known treatises of the late Dr. F. C. v. Baur, of Tiibingen, have 
been republished, edited by Dr. Edward Zeller, now of Berlin, viz.: Apollonius of 
Tyana and Christ, or the Relation of Pythagoreanism to Christianity ; the Chris- 
tian Element in Plato, or, Socrates and Christ; Seneca and Paul, the Relation of 
Stoicism to Christianity, as seen in the writings of Seneca. They all bear on the 
guestion of the relation of Christianity to the ancient philosophy. 

The venerable Dr. August D. C. Twesten, the senior professor of the theologi- 
cal faculty in Berlin, died there Tan. 8, 1876. He celebrated the sixtieth jubilee 
of his academic career in 1874. He was born at Gliickstadt, Aug. 11, 1789, be- 
came professor at the Kiel University in 1814, and succeeded Schleiermacher at 
Berlin in 1835. He wfote a useful treatise on logic, but \his chief work was 
his famous “ Lectures on the Dogmatics of the Evangelical-Lutheran Church,” 2 
vols., 1826-1837 (third edition of first vol. in 1834). This contains only the intro- 
duction, and the doctrine respecting God, the Trinity, and Angelology. The work 
was never carried further. ‘The parts on the Trinity and the Angels were trans- 
lated by Prof. H. B. Smith in the Bibliotheca Sacra, vols. 1, 2, and 3. Dr. Twes- 
ten was, in an independent way, a follower of Schleiermacher, but came much 
nearer the substance of the old orthodoxy. He was an admirable teacher, and 
enjoyed the honor and love of his numerous pupils. It is to be hoped that his 
Dogmatics may be completed from his manuscripts, and that other courses of his 
lectures may be published. ’ 

Dr. J. G. Dreydorff, pastor of the Reformed Church in Leipsick, and author of 
a life of Pascal, 1870, follows that up with a critical essay on Pascal’s ‘“‘ Thoughts.” 
To account for the enigmatic character of the work, he supposes that Pascal’s va- 
rious thoughts, here coilecied, can be harmonized by the theory of a change in his 
general plan, not indicated by him; that he at first had in mind a logical demon- 
stration as a means of convincing bold unbelievers; finding this insufficient, that 
he next attempted to show that Christianity alone solves the riddles and contra- 
dictions of man’s actual condition, and that, in fine, he contented himself with the 
endeavor to win the indifferent. Perhaps the best way te explain the “Thoughts” 
is, not that Pascal changed his plan, but that he had these various classes in 


mind, and wrote for them all; and that he did not digest his various arguments 
nto any settled order. 
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The Beweis des Glaubens gives high praise to a work by Dr. H. Scharling, Prof. 
of Theology in Copenhagen, recent!y translated from the Danish into the German 
(2 vols., Gitersloh, 1875), entitled //manity and Christianity in their Iistorical 
Development ; or, the Philosophy of History from the Christian Point of View. \t says 
that this is “one of the most important and thorough works in the sphere of 
Christian apologetics, and one of the most interesting and genial products of 
Christian scholarship.” It gives a critical and comparative view of Christianity 
in its different epochs, and in its various forms of manitestation—Ancient, Roman 
Catholic, Greek, Protestant (with a decided preference for Lutheranism). In con- 
trast with the modern anti-Christian speculations, it exhibits the inherent su- 
periority of the Christian system. 

The first volume is out of the Universal German Biography, published by a com- 
mission of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Munich. It extends to Baldamus. 
The project is a large one, the names of the contributors extending to over four 
hundred. The work will undoubtedly be thoroughly done. 

L. Lemme edits a special edition of Luther’s “ree Great Reformation Writings, 
viz.: his Address to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation, Babylonian 
Captivity of the Church, and the Freedom of a Christian Man (Gotha:Perthes.) 

B. Duhm, Privat-docent in Giittingen, has published 7%e Zheology of the Prophets 
as the Basis of the Internal Development-History of the Israelite Religion. Utisa 
work of reconstruction. He agrees with Kuenen (in his Religion of the Israelites) 
in the extreme position, that the Levitical laws, in the main, belong to the post- 
exilian pertod—a wide departure from Ewald, who is altogether too conservative 
for this new generation, which constructs everything by “the idea.” 

Prof. Hubner, of Berlin, is publishing a supplement to his /scriptiones Britan- 
nie Latine (vol. VIL, of the Berlin Corpus Jnscript. Latin.), entitled /nscriptiones 
Britannie Christiane, with 184 wood engravings, anda map by Kiepert. Several 
English scholars have aided in this work. The inscripttons range from A.D. 500 
to 1,000, and come from Cornwall, Devon, Yorkshire, Northumberland, Scotland. 

Hosea et Joel, prophetz, ad Fidem codicis Babylonici Petropolitani, ed. H. 
Strack. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 

A Fournal of Church History (Zeitschrift f. Kirchen, geschichte’, to take the 
place of the Leipsick Journal, recently came to a close, is to be published by 
Perthes of Gotha, edited by Dr. Th. Brieger, with the special aid of Drs. Gass, 
Reuter, and Ritschl—all strong names. It will cover the whole ground of scien- 
tific historical theology, the history of doctrines as well as the external church his- 
tory, and consist of essays, critical accounts of new works, analecta, etc. 

FRANCE. 

A new philosophical review is started at Paris, by Balliire & Co., entitled 
Revue Philosophique dela France et del? Etranger. It is a monthly periodical, at 
the rate of thirty francs a year, 1L2 pages a number. The editor is M. Th. Ribot, 
whose work on Heredity has been translated. This review is ‘for all the 
schools. It proposes to give a compiete and exact picture of current philosophical 
movements, excluding no school. . . . Itisnot so certain that the different 
schools know one another sufficiently, and perhaps reciprocal contact might result 
in dissipating many misunderstandings, at any rate, one can then judge with full 
knowledge of the grounds.” ‘Lively as are the quarrels of the schools, the rea- 
sons which separate them are less numerous than those which unite them, since 
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they are all at work on the same problems, speak the same language, and address 
themselves to the same sort of minds.” Pure Positivism, the experimental school 
of France, England, and Germany, the Criticism of Kant, and the French Spirit- 
ualism, as inspired especially by Maine de Biran, will find here a free field. Psychol- 
ogy, ethics, theories on the philosophy of nature, even metaphysics (so far as it 
rests on facts), and new studies in the history of philosophy, are admitted. This 
is the general programme of the eve, and in the parts for January and February 
it is well carried out. H. Taine opens with an interesting essay on the Acquisi- 
tion of Languages by Children and by the Human Race, making liberal use of 
Max Miiller’s Science of Language. The next essay is by Paul Janet, of the Insti- 
tute, on Final Causes, consisting of two chapters from his forthcoming work on that 
subject—one, a statement of the problem; the other, on the abuse of the doctrine of 
Final Causes. In this number of our REVIEW there is a translation of an article by 
Janet on the subject, which gives a full view of his theory. Hs discussion is able 
and philosophical, and in the present state of the controversy his views will attract 
and reward close attention. ‘The third article is a translation of Herbert Spencer’s 
lecture before the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain on the Comparative 
Psychology of Man. He first treats of the degree of mental evolution in the dif- 
ferent types of the race, then compares the sexes, and lastly, speaks of the special 
intellectual characteristics of the different types of the race. In the February num- 
ber there are four articles. W. Wundt, Mission of Philosophy at the Present 
Time. Ch. Bénard (translator of Hegel’s /sthetics) on Contemporary German 
Asthetics,reviews the work of the different German zsthetic schools, the Hegelian 
idealists, the Herbert realists, the Positivist (Kirchman’, the popular esthetics of 
Thiersch, Ritter, and Carriére, and the historians of zesthetics, Ed. Miiller, Lotze 
Zimmermann, and Schasler. It is a valuable summary by a competent critic. G. 
H. Lewes on the Hypothesis of a Specific Energy of the Nerves. P. Tannery, 
Nuptial Number in Plafo, a learned discussion of the Jocus mathematicus in the 
eighth book of Plato’s Republic, which is one of the most puzzling questions in 
ancient philosophy. The evze contains full notices of several new philosophical 
works, German, French, and English. It promises essays on Berkeley, Bacon, 
Spencer, Herbert, Lotze, Jevons’ Logic, the Swedish Philosophy, etc. 

The Celtic scholar, M. Adolphe Pictet, recently deceased, formerly an officer in 
the Swiss artillery, was one of the first to bring out the connections between the 
Celts and the Aryans, by a comparison of languages in his work Les Origines 
Jndo-Européennes. 

A new historical review (Revue /Zistorique), edited by G. Monod and G. Fagnez, 
has been began in Paris. The first number contains Monod on the Progress of 
Historical Studies in France in the sixteenth century; V. Duruy on Municipal 
Government in the Roman Empire in the first two centuries of our era; C. Thurot, 
Critical Studies on the Historians of the First Crusade ; A. Castan, Gravelle and 
the Little Emperor of Besancon, 1518-1538; A. Chézuel, Saint-Simon and Du- 
bois. 

M. Fustel de Coulanges, author of the Azcient City, is publishing the second 
volume of his //istory of French Institutions; he is also lecturing at the Sorbonne 
on the History of Roman Institutions. M. Coulanges follows Sir Henry Maine 
in tracing back European institutions, feudalism, etc., to a common Indo-European 
social instinct. M. Perrens, the author of Savonarola and Etienne Marcel, is 
bringing out a //istory of Florence, in six volumes, of which two are published. M., 
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Mignet is to add two volumes to his work on the Rivalzy of Francis 1. ang 
Charles V. 

A new work by M. Renan is announced—P2ilosophical Dialogues, divided into. 
three parts: 1. “ Our Certainties,”’ or, Scientific Knowledge ; 2. “ Our Probabili- 
ties;’” or, the Existence of God and the immateriality of the Soul; 3. “Our 
Dreams '’—atter immortality. M. Thiers, abandoning the completion of his history, 
has in hand a work on Mature and Spirit, defending spiritualism by the natural 
sciences. 

In the Revue Chrétienie. Jan., the editor, M. de Pressensé, gives a deplorable 
picture of the state of things under the recent administration, in relation to the 
liberty of the press and the liberty of worship. He says, “‘the most innocent and 
beneficent publications, such as the A/manach des Bons Consetis, are submitted to 
the most minute supervision, and enormous expenses are imposed to replace the 
pages in which the most effete bigotism can scarcely find a distant allusion to its 
superstitions. It is true that the scissors of this unsparing censorship are in Pro- 
testant hands, which is a grand consolation for us! The liberty of worship is not 
better treated. Not only is the authorization which we have received for many 
years capriciously withdrawn, as was done in Yonne last spring in twelve instances, 
but the pastors of the established church (Protestant) are molested in their ministry 
when it is exercised outside of their own temples ; .for instance, the trial of Pastor 
Lacheret, of Maubeuge, condemned for having celebrated worship in a private: 
almost domestic, manner. The letter of Pastor Marre, of Maligny (Yonne), repro- 
duced by the whole liberal press, has aroused public indignation, as showing how 
an administration in the service of clericalism does not refrain from violence, even 
in the case of children of ten to twelve years, whom it withdraws from evangelical 
instructions on the most frivolous pretexts.” If this goes on, “all free and cour- 
ageous words will be impossible, public [Protestant] conferences will be limited to 
pure mathematics or mere trifles, while the Catholic universities will construct at 
their leisure the grand political philosophy, whose last word is the liberty of pos- 
sessions to the profit of the s//adus.” 

ENGLAND. 

The British and Foreign Evangelical Review, Jan., 1876, has a new editor, the 
Rev. J.S. Candlish, D.D. Ina paper, entitled Soundness and Freedom in Theology, 
he presents ably some just views upon the function of a Review in promoting and 
maintaining “a more profound, learned, and fresh theological literature.” ‘ Humanly 
speaking,” he says, “ evangelical religion cannot be expected to keep its hold on the 
more educated and cultivated men of our days, in the face of so much ability and 
learning as is employed in certain questions against it, unless some, at least, of its 
defenders show themselves equa! or superior in research and insight to their adver- 
saries.” He pleads for thorough discussion, for an allowance of differences on non- 
essential points : ‘* The doctrines of the Reformation cannot be maintained without 
the recognition of the distinction between fundamental and non-fundamental arti- 
cles.” The tone of this number is in harmony with these avowals. The other arti- 
cles are: 1. Church History: its Scope and Relations, an excellent introductory 
lecture in the Free Church College, Aberdeen, by Rev. Wm. Binnie, D.D. 2. 
“The Temperance Bible Commentary,” of Dr, Lees and Mr. Burns, is sharply set right 
by Rev. Robert Watts, D.D., of Belfast, 3. The Spirits in Prison, and the Sons of 
God, by Rev. C. H. H. Wright, B. D., of Belfast, ably contending that the “ Preach- 
ing” in 1 Pet. iii: 18-20, was in the days of Noah, 4. The Science of Religionand 
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Christian Missions, by the Rev. John Robson, M.A., soundly argued, with special 
reference to the views of Max Miiller in his noted lecture on missions, and to modern 
theories of the Philosophy of Religion. 5. The Protestant Doctrine of Evangelical 
Perfection, by Rev. John Rae, M.A, 6. Ultramontanism in France, by Rev. Clem- 
ent de Faye, Brussels. 7. Tischendorf and Tregelles as editors of the Greek New 
Testament, by the Rev. William Milligan, D.D., Professor in Aberdeen, one of the 
British Committee on Revision, who is entirely competent to discuss the respective 
merits of the German and English critics above named. His article is every way 
good, and very instructive. He gives, on the whole, the preference to Tregelles, to 
whose life and labors full justice is done. ‘ Tregelles,”’ he writes, “ stands between 
Lachmannand Tischendorf—not so limited in his aim as the one, and neither so wide 
in his range of materials, nor so subjective in his use of them, asthe other. His posi- 
tion is thus a truer one than either.” Dr. Milligan thinks that England is now taking 
the lead in just criticism of the New Testament text. Scrivener, Westcott, Hort 
and Lightfoot, are discussing the whole matter on the ground of settled “ principles.” 
‘The prestige once enjoyed by us in the high field of sacred criticism, but long lost, 
becomes ours again,” i 

We should like to make, did our space permit, extracts from several of these arti- 
cles, That on Evangelical Perfection, by Rev. John Rae, is clear and discrimina- 
ting. He gives a fair statement of the Romanist and Methodist views, and also of 
those of the German Professor Ritschl, who insists too sharply on the distinction be- 
tween legal and evangelical perfection. Mr. Rae, while differing from him, agrees 
on one important point, that “our perfection under the gospel consists in making of 
ourselves a whole after our kind; ” this is “ substantially identical with the doctrine of 
the old divines, that it consisted ina ferfectio fartium, in our being an organic unity, 
wasting nothing essential to our nature as Christians, though having, it maybe, 
nothing in its fullest development.” This perfectio partium is in distinction from 
the perfectio graduum, Mr. Rae sums up thus: 

Love to God and love to man, then, are one and the same principle ; and this principle of love, which 
is only possible for one reconciled through Christ, is the characteristic and the power of the new life. 
It is the single trunk from which all the branches and foliage of that lifespread. By its means, too, 
we perceive the essential unity which exists between legal perfection and evangelical, which, in 
Ritschl’s system, seem put too far out of all relation with one another. The law is the multifarious ex- 
pression of love in all its many-sided applications. Love is the fulfilling of the law, and he is evangel- 
ically perfect whose life, amid many short-comings and failures, is still ruled by this principle of love, 
which is the spirit that dictates and transfuses the law. He may fall into many sins, and betray many 
imperfections, but if he understands this principle clearly, and strives earnestly to obey it, he is pursu- 
ing the end of his being, and exhibiting the essential character of Christian perfection. 


The Theological Review, edited by Charles Beard. January. 1. P. H. Wicksteed 
on Hilgenfeld’s Introduction to the New Testament, 2. Dr. John Gordon, Review 
of Daleonthe Atonement. 3. Wm. Binns, Methodism since Wesley. 4. C. Keegan 
Paul, Life of Bishop Gray. 5. Alexander Gordon, Hook’s Life of Archbishop 
Laud. 6. F. R. Conder, The Central Ideas of Semitic and of Aryan Faith. 

Dickinson's Theological Quarterly, January, has thirteen articles from American Re- 
views, etc. Among them are President Woolsey on the Equilibrium between Physical 
and Moral Truth; Dr. Peabody, The Sovereignty of Law: Dr. T. M. Post, The Incar- 
nation; Prof. T. Dwight on the Fourth Gospel ; Hon. J. D. Baldwin, the Early 
British and Irish Churches; Rev. A. J. Lyman, Opportunities of Culture in the 
Christian Ministry ; Rev. W. D. Wilton, The Origin of Man and his Civilization; a 
translation of Kurtz on the Nature of Angels, etc. 
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Fournal of Mental Science, edited by Drs, Maudsley and Clouston. January. 1 
Thos, Laycock, Reflex, Automatic, and Unconscious Cerebration, 2. H. C. Major 
the Brain of the Chackma Baboon, 3. W. L. Lindsay, Mind in Plants, 
ton on Skae’s Classification of Mental Disease. 
Cases of Murder—case of Tierney. 


4. Clous- 
5. D. Yellowlees, Plea of Insanity in 


Mr, George Long’s Decline of the Roman Republic is completed by the publica- 
tion of the fifth volume. It is distinguished for thoroughness and impartiality, and 
a constant use of the original authorities. 

A new and important work on Michael Angelo, by Mr. Heath Wilson, of Flor- 
ence, is announced by Murray. It is based on the Italian work by Signor Gotti, but 
gives the results of elaborate studies by the author. 

As showing the drift of speculation, Mr. Frederic Harrison’s two essays on the 
Religious and Conservative Aspects of Positivism, in the Contemporary Review (Nov. 
and Dec. 1875), are worthy of note. Mr. Harrison is one of the editors and transla- 
tors of the new English edition of Comte’s Positive Philosophy. Positivism is to 
him the most religious and conservative of creeds and tendencies. It alone, he 
thinks, can preserve mankind from atheism and materialism. 


“ Progress,” he says: 
“is only the development of order.” 


Religion, Philosophy, and Action are the 
three great “ faculties” of humanity. These give us Comte’s grand “ hypothesis,” 
of the Church, Education, and Society (Polity). All these are indispensable, and 
all work together. A “collective and organic , ower” presides over the whole de- 
velopment of mankind. “ The spiritual conception” of such a being, he says, “ is one 
of the grand conceptions in the progress of civilization, which mankind owes to 
Theology.” 

The new philosophical quarterly, A/nd, Jan., 1876, contains the following articles: 
Prefatory Words, by the Editor, Prof. G. C. Robertson; Herbert Spencer, the Com- 
parative Psychology of Man; James Sully, Physiological Psychology in Germany; 
John Venn, Consistency and Real Inference; Henry Sidgwick, the Theory of Fvolu- 
tion in its Application to Practice; Shadworth H. Hodgson, Philosophy and Sci- 
ence; Philosophy at Oxford, by the Rector of Lincoln College; Early Li’e of James, 
Mill, by Prof, Bain; Critical Notices, Reports, Notes, by G, H. Lewes, Prof. Flint, 
J. G. McKendrick, Prof. T, M. Lindsay, C. Coupland, Prof. Bain, and the Editor. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has in preparation a series of 
popular manuals on the various non-Christian systems of religion: Prof. Monier, 
Williams on Hinduism; Rhys Davids on Buddhism; Mr. J. W. H. Stobart, of 
Lucknow, on Islamism; Rev. H. Rowley on the Fetish Systems. 

The Canon of Canterbury, under the direction of the Master of Rolls, is to edit a 
series of volumes, containing all the extant materials for the Life of Thomas a 
Beckett, Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Dean Howson and Canon Spence are preparing 2 Commentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

Some of the best works of Albericus Gentilis are to be republished at Oxford; he 
is buried in St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. A monument is also to be erected to him in 
Italy, and a prize scholarship founded at Oxford in commemoration of his services. 





